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TALES or AN INDIAN CAMP. 


THE LAKE OF THJC WHITE CANOE. 

Wo! Wo! Wo 

Wo to the sons of the far-off land, 

Weak in heart and pale in face. 

Deer in battle, moose in a race. 

Panthers wanting* claw and tooth 
Wo to the red man, strong of hand, 

Steady of purpose, lithe of limb. 

Calm in the toils of the foe. 

Knowing nor tears nor ruth * 

Wo to them and him, 

If, cast by hard fate at the midnight damp, 

Or an hour of storm in the dismal swamp, 

That skirts the Lake of the White Canoe f 

Wo to'him and them. 

If, when the night's dim lamps are veil'd, 
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And the Hunter's Star Is hiil» 

And the inoun lias shut her lid. 

For their wearied limbs the only birth 
Be the cold and frosty earth, 

And their flesh be burnt by the guiii cxhalM 
From the cedar's poisonous stem, 

And steep'd in the blistering dew 
Of the barren vine in the birchen copse. 

Where rear the pines their giant tops 
Above the Lake of the White Oanoe ! 

My brother hears—'t is well — 

And h't him shun the spot, 

The damp and dismal brake, 

'J’iiat skirts the shallow lake. 

The hr<)w n aiul stagnant pooP, 

The dark and miry fen, 

And let hint never at nightfall sjiread 
His blanket among the isles that d«jt 
'J’hc surface of that lake ; 

And let my brother tell 

I'he men of liis rare that the w'olf hath fed 

Kre now on w’arriors brave and true, 

In tlie fearful I^akc of the White ('anoc. 

Wo ! Wo! Wo! 

To him that sleeps in tho^e dark fens ! 

The she-wolf will stir the brake, 

And the copper-snake breathe in his ear, 

And the bitterns w'ill start by tens, 

* The water of the little hike (Drummond's l*ond), to which 
this tradition relates, is coloured brown by the roots of the 
juniper and cedar. 
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And the Klen<ler junipers shake 
With the wcig-lit of the niinhle bear. 

And the pool resound with the cayman's plash. 
And the uw] will hoot in the houghs of the ash. 
Where he sits so culm and cool; 

Above his head, tlie niiickawiss]' 

W'^ill sing his gloomy song ; 

Frogs will scold in the pool, 

''J’o see the niiisk-rat carry along 
The ]>ercli to hb^ hairy brood ; 

And, coil’d at his 1‘eet, the horn-snake will his*'. 
Nor last lun* least of the throng, 

shades of the vouth and maid so true, 

’'I'hat haunt tlic liakc of the triiitc Canoe, 

And, if he clianec to sleep, 

Still will his okh'i whisper wo. 

For hideous fornis will rise : 

'J’he spirits of the swamp 

Will eoine from their caverns dark and deep, 

Whore the slimy currents flow, 

Wifh the serpent and M'olf to romp, 

Atid to whisper in tlie sleeper's ear 
Of wo and danger near ; 

And mist will hide the pale, cold moon. 

And Ihe stars will seem like the sparkling flics 
That tu'inkle in tlie prairie glades, 

In inV brother’s month of Juno - 
Murky shades, dim, diirk shades. 

Shades of the eypross, pine, and yew. 

In the swamp of the Lake of the White Canoe. 

t Whip-poor-will. 
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Wo I ! wo I 

He will hear in the dead of the night— 

If the biticrn will stay liis toot. 

And the serpent will cease his hiss, 

And the wolf forget his howl. 

And the owl forbear his hoot. 

And the plaintive rauckawiss. 

And his neighbour the frog, will be mute— 

A plash like the dip of a water-fowl. 

In the lake with mist so white ; 

And two forms will float on his troubled view. 
O'er the brake, with a meteor light. 

And he 'll hear the words of a tender song. 
Stealing like a spring-wind along 
The Lake of the White Canoe. 

That.&ong will be a song of wo, 

ItsT)urthcn will be a gloomy tale, 

It will cause the rain to flow ; 

R will tell of t^onthful love, 

*^ond but blighted love ; 

It will tell of father's cruelty ; 

It will cause the raiy^t(i*flow ; 

It will tell of two lovely flowers 
That grew in the wilderness; 

And the mildew that touch'd the leaf; 

And the canker that struck the bud; 

And the lightning that wither'd the stem: 

And 't will speak of the Spirit-dove, 

That summon'd them away. 

Deeming them all too good and true* 

For aught save to paddle a White Canoe 
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With these wild stanzas, preliminary to a tra¬ 
dition current among the tribes of that region, 
Walk in the Water, a Roanoke chief of great 
celebrity, commenced his tale. Undoubtedh/ 
most of the Indians present were as well ac¬ 
quainted with the story as the narrator, but that 
circumstance seemed to abate nothing of the 
interest with which it was listened to; it certainly 
did not diminish the attention of the audience. In 
this resjiect, these wild foresters deserve to become 
a pattern for careful imitation. They never inter¬ 
rupt a speaker. How'cver incongruous or ill put 
together his tale, or insulting the matter or man¬ 
ner of his speech, or revolting his opinions to their 
preconceived notions and prejudices, he is heiu’d 
patiently until he has said all that he has to say. 
And, after he has seated himself, sufficient time is 
given him to recollect wdiether he has left unsaid 
any thing in his opinion of importance to the 
correct interpretation of his views. 

It will be seen from the specimens interspersed 
through these volumes, that the poetry of tlie 
Indians is in general of the warlike, or of the 
tender and pathetic kind, 'llieir only poetry is 
found in their songs. They are sung in a kind of 
measure, alw^’’s harmonious to an Indian ear, and 
frequently to ours. The music is well adapted to 
the words. It would be idle to attempt to give 
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an idea of it by means of our musical notes, as 
has been done by other writers ; I slioiild pro¬ 
bably meet with the fate of those who hav(' tried 
in the same manner to describe the melodies of 
the ancient Greeks. They sing it in short lines 
or sentences, not alwa 3 's the Avliole at once, 
but most generally in detached parts, as time 
permits, and as the occasion or their feelings 
prompt them. Their accent is very pathetic 
and melailcholy ; a by-stander iinacipiaiiited with 
their language would siqipose that they were 
details of some great afliiiction : both sexes sing 
in chorus, first the men and then the women. At 
times the ivoincn join in the general song, or 
repeat the strain which the men liave just finished. 
It seems like two parties singing in (piestions 
and answers, and is, upon the whole, very agree¬ 
able and enlivening. After thus singing for about 
a (juarter of an hour, they conclude each song 
with a loud yell, not iirtUke the cat-bird, which 
closes its pretty song with nuuving like a cat. 
'riie voices of the women are clear and full, and 
their intonations generally correct. 

The Dismal Swamp, which gave rise to this 
genuine Indian tradition, is one of the gloomicit 
spots on the face of the earth. It is situated in 
the state of Virginia, and covers a very large space. 
On the south side of this wild and gloomy region 
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the ntarsliy bonier is thickly overgrown vvitli im¬ 
mense reeds, and, as fur as the eye can take in, 
waves slowly and heavily one dark green sea. 
Then, on all the other skirts of the forest itself, 
the lofty trees are cover(‘d to their suninuts by the 
yellow jcssauiine, and other (|uick-growing creep¬ 
ers, breathing odour, and alive with the chirping of 
insects and the melody of birds. In the open 
ajid less marsh)" skirts of the vast forest, gigantic 
tulip-tree:j shoot up their massy and regiilar-buill 
trunks, straight and ])illar-like, until they put, 
forth their broad arms covered with the magnih- 
cent foliage of their glossy deej) green leaves, in¬ 
terspersed with superb white and yellow tulip¬ 
shaped llowers. Under their shade are shel¬ 
tered, like shrubs, trees which elsewhere M'ould 
be the pride of the forest, or the park—tin* 
siately gum-tree, and the magnolia, with its 
broad shining leaves and beautiful white flowers ; 
whilst at their feet you force your way through 
tangles of the honeysuckle, or thickets of the 
moisture-loving bay, rich uith its large rose- 
coloured clusters. But, the moment you pene¬ 
trate beyond the sun’s cheering influence into the 
deeper recesses of the swamp itself, how solemn is 
the change 1 There, the cypress and the juniper, 
rising without a branch to interrupt the regularity 
of their tall trunks for a hundred feet, stand thick 
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and close together, like so many tall columns 
reared to support the roof of a vast temple. All 
is silent as the grave. Not an insect buzzes 
or chirps about you ; no cry or song of bird or 
beast is heard. You seem to have penetrated 
beyond the bounds not only of human society and 
existence but of animal life, and to be passing 
through the still and dark valley of the shadow 
of death. 

As the traveller pushes his doubtful way along, 
he will come upon some broad, lake-like sheet 
of water, still, silent, and sluggish, calmly re¬ 
flecting the quiet solemnity of the forest. I say 
still and silent, but these little lakes are visited 
at certain seasons of the year by myriads of wild 
fowl, the clapping of whose wings, as they rise 
from the water, may be heard to a great distance. 
The water of all those lakes is of the same colour 
as the roots and bark of the juniper and cedar- 
trees, from which it receives its hue. And, when 
the sun flashes on the amber-coloured lake, and 
the cypress forest throws its gloomy shade over 
its face, the traveller becomes thrilled with awe 
and astonishment. He fancies that he has never 
seen any spot so fitted to be the residence of 
spirits of a malignant influence, and expects to 
see evil eyes cast upon him from every copse. 1 he 
bird and bat, as they flit through the shades 
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of nighty magnified by the misty exhalations, seem 
the envious demons of the spot; and, foolish man! 
he more regards the dangers which are unreal 
than those which are real—is more afraid of the 
spirits which cannot harm, than of the rave¬ 
nous beasts and poisonous serpents with which 
he is environed, and whose fangs are death in its 
most hideous shape. ^ 

Having introduced this not altogether gratui¬ 
tous description of a spot celebrated in America 
for its picturesque situation and horrors, I resume 
the rhythmical talc of the chief of the Roanokes. 

It was many seasons ago, 

How long [ cannot tell my brother. 

That this sad tiling belell; 

The tale was old in the time of my father. 

To whom it was told l)y my mother's mother. 

My brother hears—’tis well— 

Nor may he doubt my speech ; 

The red man's mind reC^ves a talc 
As snow the print of a mocassin; 

But, when be hath it once, 

It abides like a footstep chiscH'd in rock. 

The bard ahd flintv rock. 

The pale man writes his talcs 
Upon a loose and fluttering leaf. 

Then gives it to the winds that sweep 
Over the ocean of the mind ; 

The red man his on the evergreen 
Of his trusty metnory(l). 

B 5 
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When he from the far-off land would know 
The tales ijf his father’s dav, 

«r ' 

lie unrolls the spirit-skhi\ 

And utters what it bids: 

The Indian pours from his memory 
His songf, tis a brook its babbiin|( flood 
From a lofty rock into a dell, 

In the pleasant sumincr-nioon.— 

My brother hears.— 

He hears my words—’tis well — 

And let him write them down 
Ulion the spirit-skin, 

'fhat, when he Ins crOvSs’d the lake, 

The Great Salt Lake, 

Th<‘ lake, where the jjentle spring- winds dwell, 

And the mighty fishes sport. 

And has c.illcd his babes to his knee. 

And his beauteous dove to his arras, 

And has smok'd in the calumet 
With the friends he left behind. 

And his father, and mother, and kin, 

Are gatlier'd around his fire, 

To learn what rcd^ctri say, 

He may the skin unroll, and hid 
Ilis Okki this tradition readf— 

The partirig[ words of the Roanoke, 

And liis tale of a lover and maiden true, 

Who paddle the Lake in a White Canoe. 

• The Indians could never be brought to believe that 
paper was any other than a tanned skin invested with the 
powers of a spirit, 
t See note, vol. i. page 195. 
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There livM upon the Great Arm’s hiink% 
fn tl t hir day, 

The \ irlike Jloanokes, 

The masters of the wilds : 

They warr’d on distant lands, 

Tin's valiant nation, victors every where ; 

Their slioiits runef tlirough the hollow oaks, 

^I’liat beetle (jver the Spirit llayt', 

Where the red elk comes to drink; 

The IVo/en clime^jf tlie Hunter’s Star 
Hang shrill with theshont of their bands, 

And the wliistle of their cress|; 

And they f»»ught the distant Cherokee, 

The ('liickasaw, and the ^luscogulgee, 

And the Sioux of the We-t. 

They liv'd for iioni'lit hot war, 

'^I’hoiigh now and then woiihl be caught a view 
Of a Roanoke in a White Canoe. 

Among this tribe, this valiant tribe. 

Of brave and warlike Roanokes, 

W(,*re two—a youth and maid, 

Will) lov’d cadi other well. 

Long and fondly lov’d, ' 

Lov'd from the childish hour. 

When, through the bosky dell, 

Together lliey fondly rov’d, 

Tn quest of (he little flower, 

That likes to hluum in the quiet shade 
* Chesapeakhay. 

t Ray of Sagaiiaum, in Lake Huron. 

1 Cress or vrvasvt a p«.isoncil arrow, seldom used, how¬ 
ever, by the tribes east of the Rocky Muuntuius. 
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Of the tall and stately oaks. 

The pale face calls it the violet— 

'Tis a beautiful child when its leaves are wet 
With the morning dew, and spread 
To the beam of the sun, and its little head 
Sinks low with the weight of the tear 
That gems its pale blue eye. 

Causing it to tic 

Like a maiden whose heart is broke.— 

Does my brother hear ? 

He hears my w'ords—’t is well— 

« " 

The names of this fond yoi th and maid 
Tell who they were. 

For he was Ann.iwan, the Hrave, 

And »he Pequida, the girl of the braid. 

The fairest of the fair. 

Her foot was the foot of the nimble doe. 

That flies from a cruel carcajou. 

Deeming speed the means to save ; 

Her eyes were the eyes of the yellow owl. 
That builds his lies' by the River of Fish ; 

Her hair was black . ■’■the wings of the fowl* 
That drew this world from the '^rcat abyss. 
Small and plump was her hand ; 

Small and slender her foot; 

And. w'hen she opened her lips to sing. 

Ripe red lips, soft sweet lips, 

Lips like the flower that the honey-bee sips, 
7'he birds in the grove were mute. 

The bittern forgot his toot, 

* Bird of Ages—See the Tradition vol. ii. page 35, 
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And the owl forbore his hoot. 

And the kini^-bird set his wing, 

And the woodpecker ceas'd his tap 
On the hollow beech. 

And the son of the loon on the neighbouring strand 
Gave over his idle screech. 

And fell to sleep in his mother’s lap. 

And slie was good as fair, 

This maid of the ^oanokes ; 

She was mild as a day n spring ; 

Morning, noon, and night. 

Young Peqiiida smil'd on a!' 

But most on one. 

She smil'd more sw'Ot if he we,*c there. 

And her laugh more joyous rung. 

And her step had a irmc spring. 

And h#*r eye i»ad a kjener lisrht. 

And her toiigue dealt out blither jokes, 

And she had moi 'ongs to spare, 
ml ■ , better mock’d the b''ie jay’s cry, 

WIkmi his dinner m maize was done ; 

Anil bi'tv • fivr, wL^ii he stood in view, 
roiild lie paddle the Lake in her White Canoe. 

And Avho was he she lov'd? 

The bravest lie of the lloanokes, 

A leader, before his years 

Were the years of a full-grown man ; 

A warrior, whc*ii his strength 
Was less than a warrior's need ; 

But, when his limbs were grown. 
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And he stood erect and tall. 

Who could bend the sprout of the oak 
Of wliich his how was made? 

Who could poise his choice of spears. 

To him but a little reed ? 

None ill all the land. 

And who had a soul so warm ? 

Who was so kind a friend(^2; ? 

And who so free to lend 

To the weary stranger bed and bread. 

Food for his stomach, rest for his head, 
AsAunawan, the Roanoke, 

The valiant son t*f the chief Red Oak ? 

They liv’d from infancy toarcther ; 

They seem’d two sides of a sparrow’s feat lie r 
Together they roam'd o’er the rocky hill. 
And through the woody hollow. 

And by the river brink, 

And o’er the winter snows ; 

And they sat for hours by the summer rill. 
To watch the stag as he came to drink. 

And to see the beaver i^llow ; 

And when the waters froze. 

They still had a sport to follow 
O’er the smooth ice, for, full in view, 

Lay the gliissy Lake of the White Canoe. 

The youth was the son of a chief. 

And the maiden a warrior's ilaiightcr ; 

Roth were approv'd for deeds of blood; 

Both were fearless, strong, and brave: 
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One was a Uoanoke, 

The other a captive M.iqua boy, 

III battle sav’d froin slaiighter(3)— 

A single car from a blijjhtcd sheaf. 

Planted in Aragisken land*; 

And tlicse two men were foes. 

'Wiirii they to manhood came, 

And eacli liad skill and strength to bend 
A bow with a warrior's aim, 

And lt> wield the club of massy oak 
I'hai a warrior-man should wield, 

And to pride themselves on ablood-red hand, 

And to deem its cleanness shame, 

Kacli eiaim'd to lead the hand. 

And angry words arose, 

lint the warriors chose lied Oak, 

Heeausc his sire w'as a Roanoke. 

Then fill'd the Maqua’s heart with ire. 

And out he spoke : 

“ Have his deeds cquall'd mine ? 

^riiree arc the scalps on his polet— 

111 my smoke are nimij 
1 haNc fought with aOherokee ; 

[ have stricken a warrior’s blotr, 

AVniere the wa\e8 of Ontario roll; 

1 ha\e borne my lance where he dare not go ; 

1 have looked on a stunted pine 
In the realms of endless frost, 

* Virginia. 

I Scalps are suspended from a pole in the lodge, and 
usually in the smoke. 
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And the path of the Knisteneau 
And the Abenaki crost. 

While the Red Oak planted the land. 

It was mine to lead the baud.’’ 

Then fiercely answer'd the rival Brave, 

And bitter strife arose ; 

Loud and angary words. 

Noisy boasts and taunts. 

Menaces and blows. 

These foolish men each other gave; 

And each like a panther pants 
For tile blood of his brother chief; 

Each himself with hia war-club girds. 

And forth he madly goes. 

His wrath and ire to wreak; 

But the warriors interpose. 

Thenceforth they met as two eagles meet. 
When food but for one lies dead at their feet. 
And neither dare be the thief: 

Each is prompt to show his ire; 

The eye of each ia an eye of fire. 

And trembles each hand Jp give 
The last and fatal blou)^^*' 

And thus my brother may see them live 
With the feelings that wolf>dogs know. 

And when each of these brave men 
Had built himself a lodge, 

And each had a bird in his nest. 

And each had a babe at his knee. 

Their hate had no abatement known, 

Still each was his brother's enemy. 
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And thirsted for his blood. 

And when those babes liad grown, 

The one to be a man 
In stature, years, and soul, 

Witli a warrior’s eye and brow. 

And his poll a shaven poll*, 

And his step as a wild colt's free. 

And his voice like the winter wind, 

Or tlie roaring of the sea; 

'I'he other a inaidenVipe, 

With a woinaii’s tender licart. 

Full of soft and gtnitle wislics, 

Siglis by day and dreams by night, 

Their hostile fathers bade them roam 
Together no more o’er the rocky dell. 

And through the woody hollow, 

And by the river brink, 

And o'er the winter snows. 

Nor sit for hours by the summer rill, 

'I’o watch the stag as he came to drink. 

And to sec the beaver wallow, 

Nor when the waters froze. 

Have a pleasant sport to follow, 

O’er the smooth ice ; they bade them shun. 

Each other as the stars the sun. 

Whjit did they then—this youth andinsud ? 

Did they their fathers mind ?— 

1 will tell my brother.— 

They met—in secret met— 

* Alluding to the custom of the Indian of shaving off all 
the hair except the scalp-lock. 
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'Twiis iiof in tlie rocky dell. 

Nor in tlie woody Indlow, 

Nor by tbc river brink. 

Nor o’er the winter snows. 

Nor Im’ llie siirnnier rill, 

Watebinjr tbc stai*' as he came to drink, 

And to see the beaver wallow. 

That these tM^) lovers met. 

Nor when the waters froze, 

Gi\i!i<if «ooil sport tj) fcdbiw : 

Blit, when tlie sky was mild, 

And the moon’s pale lig’bt was veilM, 

And huslied was every breeze, 

In prairie, vilhivo, ;ind wild. 

And the bittern had staved his toot. 

And the serpent had ceased his liiss. 

And the wolf forjyot Ids howl. 

And tlie owl forbore bis lioot, 

And the plaintive wckolis’'^. 

And his neiy^hbour, the frog”, were mute— 
Tiieri would my brother bave lieard 
A plasb like tlie dip of a water-fowl. 

In tbc lake w'itli mist so wltite, 

And the smooth wave roll to the bank, 

And bave seen the current stirr’d 
By something that seemed a White Canoe, 
Gliding past bis troubled view. 

And thus for moons they met 
By night on the tranquil lake. 

When darkness veils the earth ; 

/Fe/fo//®—another name for the whip-poor-will. 
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Xoiig^lit care they lor the wolf, 

'rioit stirs the brake uii the bank ; 

Nuiiglil that the junipers shake 
With the M’oif^bt of the i/inible bear. 

Nor that bitterns start bv tens, 

Nor to hear the cayman's plash. 

Nor the buoloftlic owl in the boui»hN of the iish. 
Where lie sat so calm and cool : 

And thus eacli ni^ht they nn;t, 

\ 

And thus a sninmer pass'd. 

AntnniM came at length, 

With all its promised joys, 

I Is host of glittering stars. 

Its fields of yellow corn. 

Its shrill and healthful \\ ind.-., 
its sports of held and Hood. 

'i’he buck iu the grove was sleek and fat, 
corn was ripe and tall ; 
tjrapes clustered thick on the viiiesi 
And the healing winds of the north 
Had left their cells to breathe 
('ll! the. fever'd cheeks of the lloanokes, 

And tlie skies were li^ by brighter stars 
'I'han light, them in the time of summer. 

J'hen said the father of the maid, 

My daughter, hear— 

A bird has whispered in my ear. 

That, often in the midnight hour. 

They who walk in the shades, 

'rhe murky shades, dim, dark shades, 

Shades of the cypress, pine, and yew. 
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Blit when the BUti its eye>li(ls nloscsi 
See that thine own the example fuHuw." 

And the father of the youth 
Spake thus unto his son : 

A bird has whispered in my ear, 

TJiat when the stars have gone to rest. 
And the moon her eye-lids hath clos'd. 
Who walk beside the lake 
Will see glide past their troubled view 
Two forms as a meteor light, 

And will note a white canoe 

Paddled alcmg by two, 

x\iul will hear the words of a tender .^ori 

fStealiiig like a spring wind along. 

^I'ell me, my son, if either he you ?” 

Then answer'd the valiant son, 

“ Mine is !i warrior’s soul, 

And mine is an arm of strength: 

I scorn to tell a lie ; 

The bird has told thee true. 

And, father, hear my words: 

[ now have come to mail’s estate ; 

Who can bend the sprout of the oak. 

Of which my bow is made ? 

Who can poise my choice of spears. 

To me hut a slender reeil ? 

I fain would build myself a lodge. 

And take to that lodge a wife: 

And, father, hear thy son— 

I love the Red Oak's daughter.” 
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Thou lov'st the daughter of my foe ; 

And know'st tliou nut the taunts 
His tongue luith heap'd on me : 

'L'hc nation made me chief. 

And tliencc his ire arose; 

'I'hence came foul wrongs and blows, 

And neither yet aveng'd. 

He boasted that liis fame exccc<led mine: 
I’liree, lie said, were the scalps on my pole, 
While in his lodgi; were nine — 

He did not tell how nianv I t^lrurJc, 

Nor spoke of my constniicv. 

When the Nanscinonds tore my tle^-Ii, 

With burning pincers tore ; 

And be said he had fought with a Cherokee, 
And had struck a warrior's blow. 

Where the waxc'J of (Ontario roll, 

And had borne Ids lance where I dare not no. 
And bail look'd on a stunted pine, 

111 the realms of endless frost ; 

And the ])ath of the Knisteneaii 
And the Ahemiki crost: 

AVhilc—hitter taunt!—cruel taunt! 

And for it I'll drink his hlood, 

And eat him broil'd in lire — 

'^I'he Red Oak planted Ids land, 
li was his to lead the band. 

“ And listen further to in) words-- 
My wrath can never he assuag'd ; 

'I'hou shalt not wed his daughter . 

Choose thee a wife elsewhere ; 
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* ChooM tlft« MM trliere* 

fl*Te Ui the M|;i« 

The NiaMiDowii have mddeiif Air, 
tirith hright hla^ «|et» and Idsi^ blade locls», 
As^oice like the music of liib; 
TlHibu|ipewa girls of the Aosi^ north 
Hare feet like the nimble antelopee*^ 

That hpiotHl on thdr naClTe hills; 

And their v«dee is lilee the dore*s in s^ng— 
Take one of those doses to thy cage; 

But see no more* by day or aighb 
The Maqw warrfot’s daughter.** 

' And haughtily he tam*d mray« 


Night was abrfi^^j|.^he earth; 

Milts were faee of the moon» 

And the stars Were 9ke the a|»ar1ding dies * 
That twinkle In the ]prairie glades* 

In my brotlu^'s month of Jane: 

And hideous forms had risen; 

The sfdfits of die swamp 

Had oomedirom thsir eavema dark and deep. 

Where the slimy euirents dop* 

With the serpent and wplf to romp^ 

And to whi^r in ihe deeper*s ear 
Of death Slid dii||er naa^ 


Thed4n the maight df iha 
A biintoetts maUhv eagsa t 
Tdl di# wM ii A 
Upon tha 

Hersttg^was I^ialejta 


f 
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Her hair vae black aa aeoal-blaoklloffie; 

Her band wae plump and anali; 

Her foot vaa dander and amall i 

And her voice eraa the volee of a rill in the moon* 

Qf the riira moatfentie aoog. 

Beautiful Upa bad 8be» 

Ripe red lipCk 

Lipa like the dower that die bonejrobeeillpa. 

When ita head iahoia*d bp dew. ^ 

\ 

She stood beneath die shade 
Of the dark and lofly trees, 

That threw their image on the lake. 

And waited long in silence there. 

** Why comes he not, my Annawan, 

My lover, brave and true ? 

He knows his nuU^ waits for him 
Beneath the shade of the yew, 

To paddle the lake in her White Canoe." 

But Annawan came not: 

** He has miss'd me sure," the maiden said, 

** And skims the lake alone; 

Bark though it be, and the winds are high, 
ril seek my warrior there.*' 

'I'hen lighdy tofaerwidte canoe 
The fidr Pequlda sprung, * 

And is gone from die'^ibore atone. 

fioud bleSr the mighty winds. 

The dotfds Were dense apd hlaefc* 

Thunders ^^oUedfjtmg (he ^ 

Ughtninga itoaVd^^DIP^he ihadea; 

Vtii.. Iti. 
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The spirits^crled a]oud 
Their melancholy cries. 

Cries which awail the listening ear 
When danger and death are near : 

Who is he that stands on the shore, 
sounds of gfrief ? 

*T is Annawan, the favour'd youth. 

Detain^ so long lest envious eyes 
Should know wherefore at midnight hour 
He seeks the lake alone. 

He finds the midden gone, 

And anguish filk his soul. 

And yet,j)erc1iance inchildbh sport, 

She hides among the groves. 

Loudly he calls, ** My maiden fair, 

Thy Annawan is here! 

Where art thou, maid witfilfftie coal-black hair 
What does thy bosom fear ? 

If thou hast hid in playful mood 
In the shade of the pine, or the cypress wood. 
If the little heart that so gently heaves 
Is lightly pressing a bed of leaves; 

Tell me, maiden, by thy voice 
Bid thy lover's heart rejoice; 

Ope on him thy storry eyes ; 

Let him clasp thee in his arms, 

^ ^ Press thy ripe, red lips to bis. 

Come, my fair Pequida, come 1" 

No answer meets the wairlor's j^ars. 

But gUmmering o>r the lahe appears 
A solitary, twI^Hng Kght-^ 

It eeems a fire«fly kmii r 
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It moves, with motion quick and strange. 

Over the broad lake's breast. 

The lover sprung to his light canoe. 

And swiftly followed the meteor spark. 

But the winds were high, and the cloud^^vere dark. 
He could not find the maid. 

Nor near the glitteringdamp. 

He went to his father's lodge, 

And laid him o^ the earth. 

Calmly laid him down. 

Words he spoke to none, 

Liooks bestow'd on none. 

They brought him food—he would not eat— 

They brought him drink—he would not drink- 
They brought hij^^ spear and a bow. 

And a club, and an arrowy sheaf. 

And shouted the cry of war. 

And prais'd him, and nam'd him a Chief, 

And told how the treacherous Nanticokes 
Had slain three Braves of the Roanokes ; 

That a man of the tribe who never ran 
Had vow'd to war on the Red Oak's sou— 

But he show'd no signs of wrath; 

His thoughts were abroad in another path. 

Sudden he sprung to his feet, 

Bike an arrow impell'd by a vigorous arm. 

** You have dug her grave," said he, 

“ In a spot too cold and damp. 

All too cold and damp. 

For a soul so warm and true. 

r 9 
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Where, thiti^ ye, her soul has gone ? 

Gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, 

Where all night long by a (ire»fly lamp 
She paddles her White Canoe. 

And tUther f will go P* 

An^Fith that he took his quirer and bow. 

And bade them all adieu. 

And the youth returned no more; 

And the maiden returned no more: 

Alive none saw them more.; 

But off their spirits are seen 
By him who sleeps in that swamp. 

When the nighf s dim lamps are veilM, 

And the Hunter's Star is hid, 

And the moon has shut her^|^ 

And the she»wolf stirs the brake, 

* 

And the bitterns start by tens, 

And the slender Junipers shake 
With the weight of the nimble hear. 

And the pool resounds with the cabman's plaslh 
And the owl sings out of the boughs of the ash, 
Where he nts so calm and cool. 

And above his head the inuckawiss 
Sings his gloomy song, 

' And croak the frogs ?b the pool, 

And he hears at his feet the hom^snake's hiss ; 
Then often flit along 

The shades of the youth and oudd so true, ^ 
That haunt the Lake of the White Canoe. 
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(1) Trusty memory. —p. 9. 

The memory of the [ndiana is as (tstonishingf as their na> 
tive sagacity and penetration. They are entirely destitute 
of those helps which we hare invented to ease our memory, 
or supply the want of it; jet they are never at a loss to re- 
«call to their minds any Ij^futicular circumstance with which 
they would impress their hearers. On some occasions, they 
do indeed make use of little sticks to remind them of the dif 
ferent subjects they have to discuss; and with ease they form 
a kind of local memory, and that so sure and infallible, that 
they will speak for a great length of time—sometimes for 
three or four hours together—and display twenty different 
presents, each of which requires an entire discourse, without 
forgetting any thing, and even without hesitation. 

Sr 

KindFriend8hip.~-i^, 14. 

Every Indian has a friend nearly of the same age as himself, 
to whom be attaches himself by the most indissoluble bonds. 
Two persons, thus united by one common interest, are ca< 
pable of undertaking and hazarding every thing in order 
to ud and mutually succour each other; death itself. 
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according to their’^Ibelief, can onl/ separate them for a time : 
they are well assured of meeting agiun in the other world 
never to part* where they are persuaded they shall have ocea* * 
sion for the same services from one another. Charlevoix 
tells of an who was a Christian, but who did not live 

according tothe maxims of the gospel, and who, being threat* 
ened with hell by a Jesuit, asked this missionary whether he 
thought his friend who was lately departed had gone into 
that place of torment; the father answered him that he had 
good grounds to think that the Lord had had mercy upon him, 
and taken him to heaven. Then, 1 won't go to hell, neU 
ther?" replied the Indian, and this motive brought.him to do 
every thing thlitVas desired of him; that is to say he would 
have been full as willing to go to hell as heaven, had he 
thought to find his con^aaion there. 

It is said that these fnends, wligfr^they happen to be at a 
distance from each other, reciprocally invoke one another 
in all dangers. The assistance they promise each other may 
be surely depended upon. 

0 

(3) A Maqtta $aved from slaughter. —p. 15. 

The. following is the practice and ceremony of adoption: 
A herald is sent round the village or camp, to give notice 
that such as have lest any relations in the late expedition 
are deured to attend the distribution which is about to take 
place. Those women, who have lost their sons or husbands, 
are generally satisded in the first place; afterwards, such as 
have been deprived of friends of h more remote degree of' 
consanguinity, or who choose to adopt some of the youth* ^ 
The division being ihade, whkdi Is done as in other oases 
without the least disputeil those who have received any share 
ilead them to their tea^s or huts, and, havii^ unbound theib, 
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wash and dress their wounds if they happen to have received 
any; they then clothe them, and give them the most com> 
fortahle and refreshing food their store will afford. 

Whilst their new domestics are feeding*, they endeavour to 
administer consolation to them ; they tell them they are re¬ 
deemed from death, they must now be cheei^fnf and happy ; 
and, if they serve them well without murmuring or repining, 
nothing shall be wanting to make them such atonement for 
the loss of their countrjr and friends as circumstances will 
allow of. \ 

If any men are spared, they are commonly g^ven to th<$, 
widows that have lost their husbands by the hands of the 
enemy, should there he any such, to whom, if they happen 
to prove agreeable, they are soon married. The women 
are usually distributed to the men, from whom they do not 
fail of meeting with ^^vourable reception. The boys and 
girls are taken into the families of such as have need of them. 
The lot of their conquerors becomes in all things theirs. 




A LEGEND OF THE BOMELMEEKS. 

Twjenty-fouu men, and twenty-four women, 
from the twenty-four tribes of the wilderness, 
were met upon the of the hill Gcrundewagh. 
There were none upon the earth but those tw'enty- 
four tribes, and none upon the hill but these 
twice twenty-four people. They were all friends, 
and as brothers, llifjjj.was no strife in the land ; 
no blood deluged the"" beautiful valefi of the wil¬ 
derness ; no cry of war shook the hills. Bows and 
arrows, and spears, were used for the destruetion 
of bears, and wolves, and panthers; and the ochre, 
which now stains the brow of the Indian with the 
red hue of war, was used for the ornamenting of 
pipes. There, uiis but one language upon the 
earth—all the tribes understood each other. If a 
Bomeliueek said to an Algonquin, Give me meat 
or drink,” he brought him meat or drink—if he 
said, Smoke in my pipe,” he smoked in the 
proffered pledge of peace, or he refused. If an 
Iroquois youth said to a girl of the Red Hurons, 
Giye me thy heart, ^and become the star of my 

c 5 
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cabin^” she gave him her hearty and became the 
star of his cabin, or she bade him think of her bo 
more. It was not then as it is now, that men 
fell out, amd came to blows, because they mis¬ 
took the words that were spoken. Yes” was 
“ yes,” and “ no” was no,” with all the tribes 
of the land, and interpreters were a thing un¬ 
known. So thj?se twice twenty-four people from the 
twenty-four tribes of the eartli sat down upon 
the top of the hill Gerundewagh, and smoked their 
pipes. 

Whilst they were puffing out clouds of smoke, 
and enjoying greatly the pleasure which an In¬ 
dian so covets, one of eSkn, whose sight was 
keener than the rest, casting his eye far over the 
western wilderness, cried out, that he saw two 
somethings whose heads peered far above the 
woods. Very soon the rest of the people assem¬ 
bled at the hill Gerundewagh were able to see 
the same somethings, which resembled much the 
trunks of trees which have been divested of their 


branches, and look out in the blush of the morn¬ 
ing through the vapours of a damp valley. What 
they were no human tongne could tell, but it w^s 
seen that they were approiu^hing the hill Gerun<- 
dewagh. As the heads came nearer, people were 
seen liyui^ befoi^ thent^ and |he heads followingin 
quiefi pursuit. 'At length the twice twenty*four 
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on the hill were able to see that the heads belonged 
to two enormous snakes^ which were moving in 
devious paths about the land> devouring the in- 
habitants as fast as they were able* to discover 
and swallow them. Seeing this^ and the danger 
to which they were exposed of becoming also food 
for the monsters, they set about fortifying the 
high hill Gerundew(igh, that their lives might be 
safe from the appalling danger, and within their 
fortification they collected all sorts of defensive 
materials. Having made themselves tolenably 
secure, they had leisure to view the war of exter¬ 
mination, which the snakes waged with the sons 
of the land who wer^ot thus protected. 

In the mean time, the snakes, having discovered 

by their acute power of smelling distant objects 

that the hill Gerundewagh contained human 

bodies, with whose flesh they were now become 

much in love, they immediately bent their course 

to it. In coming thither, they were compelled to 
■ ^ 

cross, or rather to come down the river Mohawk, 
which, upon their thus getting lengthways of it, 
diverted from its natural course, overflowed its 
banks, sweeping away every impediment, and 
forming those beautiful meadows which have re¬ 
mained ever since covered with a robe of green. 
Having at length reajjhed the hill, around whose 
base they threw themselves in many coils, they 
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commenced the work of death by poisoning the 
air with their pernicious breath. Soon, the atmo^; 
sphere^ which before had been pure) was changed 
in its nature; appearances resembling the 
tions of the wai!%s of the great lake Superjior 
when slightly agitated|n the hot mornings of sum' 
mer were seen in the horizon, and have never left it. 
Before, the rains descended in soft showers in the 

^ r ^ 

pauses of gentle winds, now they fell in Wrents, 
accompanied with howling tempests and cold hur¬ 
ricanes. ' lightnings, which before only played 
across the horizon, as the red light of autumn 
evenings streaks the nort&rn sky, now rent asun¬ 
der the flinty rock, and*^ed the knotty oak. 
Men, who had before died only of old age, now 
poisoned by the breath of the monsters, fell sick 
in the morning of life, with the brightness of 
youthful hope in their eye, and the down of un¬ 
ripe years on their cheek. The^^air now often 
grew grey ere the knee became feeW; the teeth 
rotted out while there was enough ro put between 
them; the eye often failed to see the beautiful 
objects, and the ear to drink in the soft sdunds, 

which the Great Masteir of all created for the 

* • ' \ 

food of each. The heart now grew sometimes tp 
be trembling and iriresoj^, and soul to 
have Its .viskms of ^ut:I speak of after<<> 

time f first let me talk of that W&iidi Is first* ; 
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The twice twenty-four, who were of a very bold 
and courageous nature, and feared nothing more 
than to be thought cowards, attacked the serpents 
with. their bows and arrows. It was fruitless, 
|iowever, to wage war with ci*eaturcs covered with 
an impenetrable coat of Scales. The serpents 
were not even startled by the arrows, so that no 
resource but death remained to the twice twenty- 
four. Their foo<^ being soon gone, .they were 
compelled to venture out in quest of the' means of 
sustaining life. As fast as they came out at the 
gate of the fortification, the one or other of the 
monsters snapped t^m up at a mouthful, until 
there remained of^^l those who occupied it at 
first but ten women and eleven men. What was 
to be done ? 1 could not have told had 1 been 
there, but the eleventh man had the art and cun¬ 
ning to deliver the land from the assaults of the 
venomous serpents. He said to his brothers, One 
of the serp^ts is a woman. 1 know it by her eyes, 
which are vbry bright, and beguiling, and roving, 
and treacherous. I know it by her sputtering, 
if all does not go right, and her frequent viewing 
herself in the waters of Lake Canandaigua, and 
the noisy chatter she is continually making about 
nothing. These are signs which cannot be mis¬ 
understood i she ^ a woman, 1 know. Now, if I 
can but catch the cld man asleep, 1 will make love 
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to her^ and it shall go hard but I will get her to 
assist in his destruction.” So the Eleventh Man— 
who was a curious creature for making love to 
women^ and knew all the arts necessary to be used^ 
and all the nonsense proper to be uttered, knew 
when to look, and when to shut his eyes, when 
to be passionate, and when to be cold, and all 
that sort of thing—set about winning the love of 
the frail wife of the Great Snake. Whenever the 
old man took a nap, which was very often, then 
of a certainty would you se6 the Bomelmeek on the 
top of the fortification, winking and, blinking, 
ogling and sighing, and doifig other fooleries, at 
the Squaw-Snake. And'yso^i could it be seen 
that she had noticed his declarations of love, and 
was not disposed to be vert/ cruel or “ ridiculous.” 
Oh, it was a curious sight to see the courtship, 
though not more curious than I have seen other 
courtships. When he winked, she winked; 
when h«, ogled her, she ogled hi^$ when he 
sighed, she—^taking care to turn ne^head the 
jpther way, for her breath was not the myrtle’s or 
the o^nge blossom’s—sighed also, and very loud. 
So foblery was exchanged for foolery, and the 
thing throve well. Still the JO^leventh Man dared 
not, for some time, venture but of the fortifier 
tion, for he remarked h^ taste for human 
flesh, and her dexterity in snapping off heads, and 
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did not know but^ her love for him might 
extend to a wish to try the flavour of his meat, 
and that she might, in ft moment of soft dalliance, 
practise on him her skill in unjointing necks. 
Women have been known to inflict a greater evil 
than either on the man they have pretended to 
love. At least, so the Eleventh Man said, and, as 
I have before told iny brother, he was a knowing 
man in these matters. It soon became plain that 
something must be done. There was no food 
remaining in the fort, and the speedy death of all 
must ensue, unless it were procured, ^flie 
Eleventh Man, who was as courageous in war as 
he was in peace, wittf the high-mindedness which 
belongs to an Indian(1), said he would go and 
submit himself to the good will of the pretty crea¬ 
ture. So, taking his spear, and his bow and ar¬ 
row, for he knew that women like to be wooed by 
warriors, and delight in the handsome bearing 
and gay dr^^s of lovers, and often die apd perish 
of a fever fSr feathers and gewgaws, he chose the 
moment when the old man was wrapped in a 
deep sleep, and ventured out. A woman can 
hear the lightest step of a lover when she is fast 
asleep, and when the thunder of the western hills 
would n*ot awake her. And so it was with the 
Squaw-Snake, who, though very'" drowsy with 
watching the stars, and squinting at the moon— 
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as folks always do whemth^^are in love—had no 

sooner heard the step of he^I)e]oved the green 

soil than she advanced to.ftleet him. Now comes 

the perilous moment! Bomelmeek, beware ! She 

is raising her tail^ at whose end is a horrible sting 

to clasp thee as with a pair of arms. And look^ 

see her jaws, white with foam, and larger than 

the largest tree of the forest, are extended to kiss 

thy cheek, or scarcely worse to snap off thy head. 

Brave man 1 With what undaunted firmness he 

suffers himself to be taken to her arms—no, ndi 

to her arms, but her tail—and how patiently lie 

suffers his cheeks that have felt thcTireath of 

« 

sweet lips to be slabbelf^' by, a nasty snake ! 
Oh ! if he fall a victim to^is Jove for his nation, 
he will deserve to live as long in the remembrance 
of the Bomelmeeks, as their great founder, the 
Earwig. 

Fond and long continued were the caresses of 
the Eleventh Man and the Squaw-Snake, and 
luckily they were not^ interrupted by^e old man, 
^ho, unlike many husbands 1 have known, con- 
xrived to sle^ just as long as they wished he 
should. Before he awaked, it had been agreed 
between them' that the death of the old man 
should be accomplished. So she bade him dip 
in the poisoi^^ of ,her stjn^ the points of Wo 
"arrows, both intended to be put to a good use. 
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He did so, and then retired within the for- 
tiiication. Drawing 1% bow to his ear, and 
pointing an arrow at th^ head of the aged hus¬ 
band, he let fly with unerring skill. 'JThis 
done, he levelled the other arrow with the same 
precision at the head of the faithless wife. 
Wounded to death by the poisoned darts, the 
horrid monsters rolled down the hill in great 
agony, sweeping away, in their descent, all the 
trees upon the side to its very bottom, and amidst 
their contortions disgorging the heads of the In¬ 
dians they had swallowed. Those heads rolled into 
Lake Canandaigua, where they were converted 
into stones, and are to b^ found there to this day. 
The Indian, as seated in iks canoe he glides over 
the lake, frequently secs them lying on its pebbly 
bottom, and the larger bark of the white man 
is often dashed to pieces against them. So the 
eleven men and the ten women were freed from 
the serpents. 

, But now it that the strai^est circumstance 
was revealed to the survivors. The poison which 
the serpents had poured on the earth with their 
pernicious breath had so operated that a confusion 
of tongues had taken place, and different nations 
no longer understood each other. The Iroquois 
could no longer speak in the dialect of the 
Natchez; t^e Bbmelmeeks of the land of Frost 
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no longer sung their war-songs in the tongue of 
the Walkullas of the of Flowers. The. 
Senecas attempted in vain to make known their 
wishes to the Red Hurons of the Lakes^ who 
were alike puzzled to converse with the Narragan- 
setts of the Land of Fish. A youth of one nation^ 
if he wished to take a woman of another nation 
to wife, had now to talk with his eyes, whereas 
before he made use of his tongue to tell his lies 
with. 

So the land was re-peopled from the survivors 
of the hiU Gerundewagh, and the confusion of 
toiigues went on increasing, and hii^ done so to 
this day. The Bomelj|i^^s have faded from the 
land ; the descendantif of the Eleventh Man, of 
whom there were very many, alone remaining, 
one of whom now tells this story, which is cer¬ 
tainly true. 



NOTE. 


(1) Iligh-mindednesi of the Indian.—^. 39. 

The Indians very frequently evince a pride and greatness 
of mind whieh would not have disgraced the heroes of 
ancient Greece and Rome. ** The greatest part of them," 
says Charlevoix, “ have trulj^ a '^nobleness and an equality of 
soul which we cannot arrive at with all the helps we can 
obtain from philosophy and religion." Always master of 
themselves* in the most sudden misfortunes* we cannot per¬ 
ceive the least alteration in their countenances. A prisoner 
who knows not in what his captivity will end, or which is 
perhaps still more surprising, who is still uncertain 
of his fate, does not lose on this account a quarter of an 
hour's sleep. jSven the first emotions do not find them at 
fault. The following well attested stories shew their 
high-mindedness, and one of them their singular chivalry of 
character. 

A Huron Captain was one day insulted and struck by a 
young mao* Those who were present would have punished 
this audaciousness on the spot. ** Let him alone,'* siud the 
Captain, **Did you fed the earth tremble 9 Re U si#- 
chntly itffarmed of hii fo^** — C^rlevoix, ii, 64. 
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This passioQ of the Indians, which I have called prMe,bat 
which might perhaps be better denominated high-mindfiih ; 
ness, is generally combined with a great sense of honour, and 
not seldom produces actions of the most heroic kind. An 
Indian of the Lenape nation, who was considered a very 
dangerous person, and was much dreaded on that account, 
had publicly declared that as soon as another Indian, who 
was then gone to Sandusky, should return from thence, he 
would certainly kill him. This dangerous Indian called in one 
day at my house on the Muskingum, to ask me for some to¬ 
bacco. While this unwelcome guest was smoking his pipe by 
my lire, toehold! the other Indian whom he had threatened 
to kill, and who at that moment had just arrived, also en¬ 
tered the house. I was much frightened, as feared the bad 
Indian would take that opportunity to carry his threat into 
execution, and that my housO'" would be made the scene of 
a horrid murder. I walked to the door, in order not to wit¬ 
ness a crime that I could not prevent, when, to my great 
astonishment, 1 heard the Indian whom I thought in danger 
address the other in these words: *' Uncle, you have threat¬ 
ened to kill me—you have declared that you would do it, the 
first Ume we should meet. Now 1 am here, and we are to¬ 
gether. And I take it for granted that you are in earnest, 
and that you are really determined to take my life as you 
have declared. Am I now to consider you as my avowed 
enemy,' and, in order to secure my own life against your 
murderous designs, to be the first to strike yoiL and imbrue 
my hands in yonr blood ? 1 will'not, I cannot do it. Your 
heart is bad, it is true, but still yoii appear to be a gener¬ 
ous foe, for you gave me notice of what you intended to 4o; 
you have put m on my guard, and did not attempt to assas¬ 
sinate me by nirpidse; ].^^^fei^e will spare'you until you 
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lift up your arm to strike, and then, uncle, it will be seen 
which of us shall fall." The .murderer was thunderstruck, 
and, without replying a word, slunk off, and left the house.— 
Heckew. 161, 2. 

Mr. Heckewclder relates another instance of Indian hero¬ 
ism and magnanimity, not below the preceding. In the 
year J782, a young white prisoner had been scut by the war- 
chief of the Wyandots of Lower Sandusky as a present to 
another chief, who was called the Half-King of Upper San¬ 
dusky, for the purpose of toeing adopted into his family in 
the place of one of his sons, who had been killed the preced¬ 
ing year, while at war with the people on the Ohio. The 
wife of the Half-King refused to receive the prisoner in lieu 
of her son, and this amounted to a sentence of death. The 
young man w.-iS therefore taken away for the purpose of 
being tortured and burnt on the pile. While the dreadful 
preparations were making near the village, the unhappy vic¬ 
tim being already tied to the stake, and the Indians arriving 
from all quarters to join in the cruel act, or to witness it, two 
English traders, Messrs. Arundel and Robbins, shocked at 
the idea of the cruelties which were about to be perpetrated, 
and moved by feelings of pity and humanity, resolved to unite 
their exertions to endeavour to save the prisoner's life, by 
offering a ransom to the war-chief, which he, however, re¬ 
fused, because be said it was an establislied rule among them, 
that when a prisoner, who had been given as a present, was 
refused adoption, he was irrevocably doomed to the stake, 
and it was not in the power of any one to save his life. The 
two generous Englishmen, however, were not discouraged, 
and determined to try a last effort. They well knew what 
effects the high-minded pride of an Indian is capable of pro¬ 
ducing, and, to this strong and noble passion they directed 
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their attacks. said they in reply to the answer 

which the chief had made them,** among all those chiefs 
whom you have mentioned, there,is none who equals yoi| in 
greatness; you are considered not only as the greatest and 
bravest, but as the best man in the nation.*' ** Do you really 
believe as you say ?*’ said the Indian, looking them full in the 
face. ** Indeed we do.'* Then, without saying another word, 
he blackened himself, and, taking his knife and tomahawk in 
his hand, made his way through the crowd to the unhappy 
Victim, crying out with a loud voice, ** What have you to do 
with my prisoner?" and at once cutting the cords with 
which he was tied, took him to his house.— Heckew* 162,3. 

Nutall,*ln his Travels through the Arkansa territory, says, 
among the most extraordinary actions which they (the Ar¬ 
kansas) performed against the Chickasaws is the story 
which h.i8 been related to me by Major Lewismore Vaugin, 
one of the ntost respectable residents in this territory. The 
Chickasaws# instead of standing their ground against the 
Quapaws (a band of Arkqnsaws) were retreating before the 
Quapaws, whom they had descried at a distance, in conse- 
quenceofihe want of dmmunitjon. The latter, understanding 
the occasion, were determined to obviate the excuse, whether 
real or pretended, and desired the Chickasaws to land on an 
adjoining sand-beach of the Musissippi, ipving them the un¬ 
expected promise ofiiupplying them with powder for the 
contest. The chief of the Quapaws then ordered all his men 
to empty their powder-horns into a blmdtet* after which he 
d.ivided the whole with a fhst half to the 

Chickasaws. They. then pro&eded to the oOfnimt, which 
terminated in the killii^ pf ten Cbidtasaws# the Iqss 
of five prisoners,, with tbi death of a 8iii|le ,Qitipaa\-- 
PogB fifi. 




THE KING OF THE ELKS. 

When the Great Beaver^ the spirit who next to 
Michahou had the g^atest share in the creation 
and government of men and things^ made the 
animalsj he endowed certain of them with wisdom, 
and all with the powers of speech. The black 
bear could then converse with the cayman, and 
the whispers of the porpoise in the ears of the 
walruBS and the flcninder expressed the thoughts 
which were passing in his mind. The wants which 
the heron and the goosander now express by nods 
and winks, were then conveyed by plain, straight¬ 
forward words; and the grunts and squeaks 
of the hog, and the bleating of the kid, and the 
neighing of the horse, and t^e howl .of the dog, 
and the crowing of the cock, and the cackling of 
the hen, and the other means by which beasts, and 
birds> and other creatures, at this day. make known 
their wants and wishes, were then unknown. If 
the ox was hungry^ or t)ie dog wished to visit a 
cousin, he said so, and if the hog wanted his belly 
scratched, he spoke Mt a man. If the cock 
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felt proud^ instead of Jumping upon a pole^ and 
flapping his wings^ and uttering a seni 
a-doodle-doo^ as the vain thing does now, 
the pullet ^^4f she did not think he was a handsome 
fellow,*' and she repli^ ay or no, as she thought. 
Th|P panther told his mother, in plain intelligible 
words, if he wanted a wife; and when the hen had 
excluded her egg, instead of cackling, she said. 
There !** There was then no difficulty iii^ under - 
Standing the beasts, for they tcdd their wants and 


wishes in good pl^^ndian, which was far better 
than it is no|||,wken you are obliged to ^ess at 
half they say. * And not only could they convey 
their meanihg better, bltt lheia meaning was worth 
more wheii you knew ii^ Iiftruth the beasts at 
that time were much wiser and more cunning 
.than men, and where the Indian caught one beaver 
in his trap, the bieaver caught ten Indians in his. 
In i^r and peace their schemes and strat^ems 
were better devised, and more successfully execu¬ 
ted, and their talks*, were as full of s'v^et and wise 
words as the sky is of wild pigeons in*the season 

tr 

of their flight from the rigours of approacl^i|ig 
winter. What a pity that the ffilly of the Gi^t 
Chief of the Elks should have lost the be^ts the 

• • '-4 

* Tlslfr—oration, also sf^lidinous with ** <;oun* 

cij, or (j^eoeral meeting* matters of biglilnh 

portanee^? ' 
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most important faculties conferred upon them by 
the Great Hare^ and led to the withdrawing of the 

speech. 

There wlfts among the Ottawas^ that lived on the 
banks of the Lake of the Great Beaver (1), a young 
man Whose origin none knew with certainty^ but 
who was supposed by all to be a son of the god. 
Sixteen snows before the time of which 1 am spedk * 
ing, there was found ih the great village of our peo¬ 
ple^ upon the morning of a warm day in the Frog> 
Moon^ a little boy who might have seen the flowers 
bloom twice—older he could not have been. None 
knew whence he came^ nor could he tell theui^ or 
give any information whereby it could be ascer- 
tainedwhowerehis parents^ or what the place of liis 
birth^ or why he was abandoned. He did not belong 
to the tribe—of that they were certain; nor did the 
features of his face resemble those of any of the 
surrounding nations^ nor were his words, or the 
tones of his voice, such as ever had been listene'd to 
by Ottawa ears. Indeed there were evidences that 
he owed hi& being to the love of the god of the 
lake for one wearing the human form. He wiis 
shaped like a mail—that is, he stood upright, and 
his feet and hands, and legs and arms, were fash* 
ioned like those of an pttawa, save that the 

V 

former were flat, and webbed and clawed like 
the paws of a white belircr^). The head, which 
VOL. HI. D 
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wus placed upon a pair of shoulders similar to 
those of a man, resembled more nearly those heads 
which the hunter secs looking out of the cahiiiO’ of 
the cunning little people^ than the heads of men. 
It was shaped very nearly like the head of a moun¬ 
tain-rat ; the nose was long, the eyes little and red, 
the ears short and round, hairy on the outside, and 
sdftoth within. Then to the form the hoy added 
the habits of the beaver. Every day he would 
repair to the lake, and sport for half a sun in its 
clear, cobl bosom. The food he preferred further 
indicated from«|rhom he sprung. He would under¬ 
take a journey of half a sun to find a crawfish; he 
would climb with great labour^^ and at the risk of 
his neck, the tallest poplar of the forest for its 
juicy buds, and the slender tree for its frightened 
and bashful leaves, that wither and die if one do 
but so much as touch them. He had much cun¬ 
ning and subtlety, as well he might have, if the 
blood of the god whom Indians adore ran in 
his veins. 

This boy, if boy it was, or young beaver, if my 
brothers think it was a beaver—^let them settle the 
matter for themselves—grew up with ^e form of a 
man, tall as a man, and with the speech o^ a man, 
but endowed with mal|}r of the attributes of a 

' YV • 

■f ’ t 

, * Cunning Utile c^mon Indian appsIlatiiMi'lbr 

those eaj^ous animals, tWmemri. 
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beaver—indeed he bore in his faculties a greater 
resemblan<j0 to that animal than to man^ and his 
actions were more nearly patterned after the four¬ 
legged animal than the two-legged. His temper 
was very mild and good, and his industry equalled 
that of the cunning little people from whom he 
derived his origin. He was always doing some¬ 
thing; night, noon, morning, wet or dry, he 
at work for himself \)r others. While the lazy 
Ottawas were sleeping on the sunny side of their 
cabins, he was fetching home wood for the fire, or 
mending the nets, or weeding the corn. And then 
lie was so peaceable that, for the eighteen snows 
that he lived in the great village of the Ottawas, 
none had ever beheld him angry, or seen dis- 
qiiietude in his eye, or heard repining from his 
lips. He coveted not distinction in war, he never 
spoke of the field of strife, nor sang a war-song, 

M * 

nor fasted to procure bloody dreams, nor shaved 
his crown to the gallant scalp-lock, nor painted 
his cheeks and brow wdth the ochre of wrath, nor 
tauffht himself to dance the war-dance^his actions 
and pursuits were those of a woman, and his 
thoughts and wishes all for peace. Among a 
people so valiant, and so fond of eating their foes’^, 

* As I have remarked in a imte (vol. i, page 305.) this is a 
metaphorical eipression, signifying nothing more than that 
they will wage a bloody and'^stai^ive war. 

0.2 
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as the Ottawas^ a disposition so feeble and^woman- 
like as that possessed by the Child of 
would have drawn down great anger and con¬ 
tempt upon its possessor. Butj believing tliat the 
youth had their favourite god for his father^ they 
never reproached him for his cowardice and pre¬ 
ference of peace to war^ but contented themselves 
saying that he was a very, very good boy, 
but he would never become a chief of a people 
more warlike than the wren or the prairie dog/’ 
The laugh that would follow these speeches had 
nothing of UIrnature in it, for all loved the 
boy, cowardly and ugly as he was, and each would 
have shielded him from harm at the risk of his own 
life. And thus lived the Child of the Hare till the 
snows of the seventeenth winter hail melted and 
gone to the embrace of the Great Lake. 

It was then that the boy, who had become a 
man in stature, was seen to absent himself from'' 
the village, and to shun the toils which had once 
been pleasures to him. No one knewAwhith^r he 
went, or for what purpose. Usually, 'ht;die going 
down of the sun, he would repair, to the fon^t, 
and be absent for the greater portion of th^ period 
of darkness. Sometimes bis jojirney^i wm tin- 
dertaken by daylightjiii;.The aged men-^ked him 
whitherhe;went-^hemadeno answ^; 
maid^dSy always famh^s i6r coding at the botU^ 
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of secrets, and tracking mysteries as one tracks 
a badger, sought to win the secret, but with no 
greater success. At last, a cunning old woman 
found out—^what will not a cunning old woman 
find out—^the secret. 

Upon a large plain, which stretched from very 
near the great village of the Ottawas, a full day’s 
journey towards the^land of the rising sun, tlilre 
dwelt a people, with whom the Ottawas had 
always been at peace. They were a set of very 
awkwardly-shaped beings, of a stature not exceed¬ 
ing the stubborn little beast's which our white 
brother rode hither, with four legs, and a beard 
upon the neck as long as that worn by the peo¬ 
ple one seed at the City of the Rock. Their heads 
were very long, their muzzles very thick, their 
nostrils very wide, and each wore upon his head, 
even before he was married, a pair of long and 
wide-spreading horns. They were covered with 
long hair, the colour of which was a mixture of 
light gray) and dark red. Though they were 
apparently a very heavy, clumsy, unwieldy peo¬ 
ple, the Ottawas, when they joined them on hunt¬ 
ing expeditions, or assisted them in their wars 
against their enemies, found it no small labour to 
keep kt their side, so long and steady was their 
trot. It was only when there had been a deep 
snow, which, melting Somewhat, and being 
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afterwards frozen^ would not bear their^’ weight, 
that our people proved a match for them iii*^peed 
of travelling. For the foot of the strange people, 
being forked, broke through the crust which the 
frost had formed on the surface of the snow, and 
they went plunging and plunging with little pro¬ 
gress till their strength was exhausted. 

Irhe Elks—^for this was the name of these odd 

neighbours of the Ottawas—were upon the whole 

a very good-tempered, friendly people. But, when 

they were once angered, it was a great deal best 

to keep out of their way till they had cooled—a 
«• 

course one should pursue at all times with pas¬ 
sionate folks. Whenever an Elk was enraged 
with an‘ Ottawa, the latter hid himself till he had 
become pleased again. So upon the whole the 
two nations rubbed their noses together with more 
sincerity than any two nations of the wilds. It 
was not for the interest of either people to throw 
down the hatchet; they were of great and frequent 
service to each other. Whenever ap Ottawa 
woman was hard to do with the pains dvti^v^il*, 
she sent for a wise Old Elk, who speedily deli¬ 
vered her; and, when the Carcajous picked quar¬ 
rels, as they were always doing with tl^ pacific 


* The Indians affirm that t\ie Elk has a bone in his lieart, 
whiehr being redaced to powd^» and taken in broth, faci^tates 
delivery, swi softens the pains of chitd-be{uriDg.--<^r£svo£r, 
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neig]i\[ours, the Ottawas became either mediators, 
or the allies of the Elks. There could be no doubt 
that but for our Braves, the Carcajous and the 
Foxes, who always make war in company (3), 
would have destroyed the Elks from the face of the 
Great Island. But the Ottawas joined the weaker 
party, which made them more than a match (4) for 
any thing breathing, as doubtless our brd|ier 
knows. And it is because our people rescued 
the good Elks from the fangs of their cruel and 
merciless ancestors that the Carcajous have been, 
and to this day are, such bitter enemies to our 
people, and open their jugulars, and take their 
scalps whenever they. can. 

1 am not able to tell my brother in what moon 
it was that a woman of our nation, determined 
to learn why the Child of the Hare absented him¬ 
self so frequently from the village, followed him 
at early nightfall into the thick'and gloomy forest 
w'hich adjoined the lands of the Ottawas. It was 
a dark, ^nd wild, and thickly wooded, dell, into 
Av]iich this fearless woman precipitated herself at 
early nightfall, but she had a powerful motive to 
encounter danger—there was a secret to be 
caught, a mygtery to be unravelled, and she went 
with alacrity and pleasure. It is much that a 
woman will do to come at the bottom of a myatery, 
which has for soni^ time baffled her and put her 
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nose at fault; and many dangers and incoi|^enien- 
ces, and much toil and trouble^ must that;)iurney 
promise^ whose danger and inconveniencei and 
toil and trouble^ shall deter her from attempting 
it when its object is the learning what^ in spite of 
her^ has long remained hidden. So the curious 
woman followed the Child of the Hare into the 
de^ dell at early nightfall. 

They travelled onward, he ahead, and she 
behind, keeping him constantly in view for a 
long timer, until they came, all at once, just as 
the sun was rising, to a deep valley surrounded 
by high hills, through which there was but one 
path—^a beaten and travelled path—^that in which 
they came. But what most surprised this ad¬ 
venturous woman was, that though this valley lay 
but a little boy's journey of half a sun from the 
Ottawa village, and though she had, as she sup¬ 
posed, visited every part of the contiguous wilder¬ 
ness, she. had never behdd it till now, nor heard it 
spoken of by her people. But that cii;(^^8tance 
did not prevent her from admiring thelieauipidl 
spot—^it was indeed the most'lovdy ever beheld 
by mortal ^yes, and well did it deserve the many 
fond epithets she heaped upon- it. Stretjghe4 out 
as far as the eye could reaeh; this valley lay ffPM 
and glossy as a grove of oaks in the 
when thdr leaves are fully expanded to meet thu^ 
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warm and cheering rays of the great star of day. 
In thd^^entrc of this valley was a small lake 
fringed with willows^ alders^ pemines^ and grape¬ 
vines. It was not altogether bare of trees^ 
though they were few and scattered as a party 
of shamefaced warriors straggling home fronr 
a beaten field. 'Here perhaps stood a lofty pine 
with several little ones around it^ resembling'a 
happy father with his children at his knee par¬ 
taking of the fruits of his hunt—^yonder, a cedar^ 
lone and solitary as a man whose friends have all 
been killed by an unskilfiil autmom{5) in the 
Fever-Moon, Well did the woman deem that the 
cold breath of the boisterous and stormy Mat- 
comek^ had never reached the spot—it seemed as 
if it had never been visited by any thing more 
rough than the south wind in the time of spring. 

As this woman, who had followed the child of the 
Hare into the woods at early nightfall, stood chew¬ 
ing a piece of the hot root which takes away the 
crying Sin of barrenness, and renders women fruit¬ 
ful and belovedt, there came toc her ears a sound 
as of many angry voices mingling their accents 
together. Filled with a womanly curiosity to know 

* The God of the winter. 

t Ginseng, called' by the Potowatomies Jlhe»oaiehen%a, 
which signidee a child, I presume it has acquired its name 
rather from the figure of its root than from the tradition. 
They make great use of it in medidne. 

D 5 
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w^t it was^ and anxious to behold th^j^mbat 
which it promised, she stepped quickl;^bifer the 
small hillock which intercepted her view of a 
part of the valley. What a scene burst upon her 
eyes ! Upon a grassy knoll, shaded from the 
Yearns of the rising sun by the range of hills 1 
have spoken of, were assembled a greater number 
o^'Elks than even my brother could count by the 
aid of his great medicine*. In the centre of the 
assembled nation, stood an Elk of wondrous sta- 
ture, the great chief, or as my brother would call 
it, the King of the Valley. He was so large, 
that the biggest of his people seemed but mus- 
quitocs by the side of a buffalo. His legs were 
so long, that the deepest snow-drift was no im¬ 
pediment to his running his blithest race; and 
his skin, which was covered with red and grey 
hair, was proof against the utmost fiijy of the 
Ottawa bender of the bow. From each of his 
shoulclers proceeded an arm, which well sup¬ 
plied tfji^ place, and performed the'usl^{ the 
same limb amonj^ our people. His eyes iFere^of 
the size of the largest bison-hide, and the antlers, 

I 

* The implements of writing, especially paper, are es¬ 
teemed by the Indians as medicines, or spirits, of great 
power. Books are viewed in the same light. Singing hymns 
from a book dyllghts them much, as they conceive, that die 
book is a sjnrit, which teaches the singer to sing for their 
diversion. ' ' * ^ 
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tvhic^lj^wered above his head, resembled an oak 
whic^ decay has stricken to the disrobing of its 
leaves, and the dismantling of its smaller, but not 
its larger limb$. Not the mighty animal which 
strode down from the mountains of thunder to 
slaughter the bufl^oes of the prairies*, was at a^ 
to be compared with him for size# At least, so 
said the woman, who followed the Child of the 
Hare into the deep cl^ll at early nightfall. 

What brought you here V* demanded one of 
the Elks, a very elderly one, who was named the 
Broadhorns, of the woman, as she approached 
the outside of the circle. Do you not know that 
it is death for any one to come into the camp of 
the Great Chief of tlie lillks, unless he is sent 
for ? What brought you here ?” 

“ I followed the Child of the Beaver.*' 

“ Oho, and so you have come to the marri¬ 
age, buf^ypu are too late.” 

What marriage?** demanded the woman, 
str^^ing ^her eyes still wider than my pale-faced 
brotlier does at this moment. Who f How ? 
What? Who*s to be married?** 

“ Oh, you know nothing of the matter I see,** 
answered the Elk Broadhorns. “ Why, the youth, 
whom the Ottawas call the Child of the Hare, 
but whom the Elks call the Pig-faced Boy of the 
* This MAuinioth. See note, vol. ii, p. III. 
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Ottawas^ has married the daughter of 

old inan^ who is akin to the Great \ . 

^‘Ohbj and- is that the caus0 of the hubbub V* 
demanded the woman. < ^ 

Not altogether,'* answered the3r#dhorna i 
^you see gathered together bdti^e usutd number 
^that attend the steps of our great chief, running 
of Jhis errands, and doing him homage. But, co&e 
along, you must go and spread the blanket of 
friendship before the great man, whom all the. 
Elks, no matter where found, as well as the in¬ 
habitants of the valley, worship and obey.*’ 

Witl| th^t^ the old Elk, who appeared to be an 
Elk oi authority, spoke to the crowd, commanding 
them to make iray for the woman who had come 
from the camp of their Mends, the Ottawas, to 
visit the Great Chief. Immediately an opening 
was made in the crowd, through which the woman 
aiid her conductor reached the presenA of the 
mighty king of the valley. Behold her,^eu, be¬ 
fore the being of whom she had hei^ 
ta% morning, )pon, ^d night, but wli^iia no 
Ottawa had ever^ beheld till now... She was be¬ 
ginning to deprecate Sis anger at intrusion 
on his dominions^ when, in a tone intended to be 
very kmd> bnt which, nevertllielesB, was louder 
than the loudest tones of the mama auaekanche*, 

« ** Iron powBfted by an evil •phit;** Iheif'^ame in a gun' 
or rifle. 
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he bade her say, why she had come 

uninvited to the marriage^feast of the Pig-faced 
boy of the Ottawas." 

The woman^ gat^ring boldness from the mild 
and gentla b^viour of the questioner^ answered^ 
that^ for a4ong lime, the young man, whom the 
Ottawas called the Child of the Hare, but whom 
t&e Elks, it appeared, knew by another name, had 
wandered at the be^ning of night, often con¬ 
tinuing absent for days together, without their 
being able to discover what became of him; and 
that curiosity had induced her to follow his foot¬ 
steps, with the idea of finding out the cause of his 
absence. This was all, and here she was. ' 

The reason she gave seemed to content the 
Great Chief, who merely laughed a little, and said 
something about curiosity*’—a woman nap¬ 

ping”—a weazel asleep.” Then, calling to him 
the ol^ man, who had assisted her through the 
crowd^tebade him bring the Pig-face and the 
before him. The old man, making a 
very low Imw after the fashio)j||pf the \Rute peo¬ 
ple, which is also the fashion of the hear, and the 
“ child ofthe Evil Spirit,” who are both very man¬ 
nerly—especially the last, upless you provoke 
him, when he^s^a very naughty fellow—departed 
immediately on the mission, leaving the adven¬ 
turous Ottawa woman surrounded by the whole 
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nation of the Elks. Does not my brother au^ect 
that she began to regret that she followed the 
Pig-face into the glen at early nightfall f 

While he was absent, which was not long, the 
Great Chief amused himself with talking to the 
woman. He asked her a great many questions 
about her people, and praised them much for their 
singular courage and valour, and their great saga¬ 
city, and their coolness and resolution in bearing 
the torments inflicted by their enemies. He 
talked of the wisdom of his own nation, and told 
her all about the fits they were so subject to, and 
how they cured themselves by rubbing their ears 
with their kind feet, till the blood came, and how 
their hoofs we||i^« medicine to drive away all 
kinds of falling sickness, except that occasioned 
by drinking the strong water that is made of 
women’s tongues and warriors’ hearts^. He was 
going on to relate long stories of the witFs of the 
Elks with their inveterate enemies, the Ciurcajous, 
when there arose, upon .the outside gi tHo^^p, 
a great ftoiae, wj|||ch prevented*^ his proceeding. 
‘The sound was like that of a dozen old women, 

* An Ottawa, who was a great drunkard, on being asked 
by one of the French goyeAors of Can^ada what he thought 
the brandy of which'ne wsi so fond ws|^ade of, replied: 
** Of . women's tongues and warriors* hehHs; for," said he, 
** after 1 hare droiik of it, 1 can talk for erer, and tight the 
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engaged in scolding their husbands for their lack 
of good fortune in the hunt. Soon a space was 
cleared^ and that which made the noise appeared 
in the midst^ in the shape of a mighty hare, whose 
tongue went faster than the wings of a wild 
duck escaping from a fowler. Awe, and fear, 
and tremblmg, seized on the Ottawa woman, foi; 
she knew that she stood in the presence of the god 
of her people, the 'Great Michabou. Nor was 
that awe and fear diminished, when the angry 
god spoke in a voice of thunder to the Great Elk, 
demanding why he iiad enticed the son whom he 
loved into a marriage with the daughter of a 
paJtry Elk. 

The Great Chief, notwithstanding his seeming 
courage, trembled like a leaf, while lie answered, 
that it was not a match of his making. 

“ Now you lie,** answered the god. “ You 
know tffat you have dared to do it, because it was 
told you by a wise Ottawa priest—no thanks to 
him}r|that fyom the marriage of the Pig-face with 
a niaiden Elk a being should |pring, wfio should 
destroy his father’s father, and make the Great 
Chief of the Elks a spirit to rule in his place,** 

The Great Elk, caught ^itl^ a lie in his mouth, 
continued sil^t, as a warrior who is stealing on 
his sleeping foe, while the Great Hare continued : 
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1 cannot prevent the marriage, for th^ ia ac«* 
complished, and what is done ^not be undone, 
even by a god. But I can prevent the conse* 
quenoes which you hoped would ensue^ 1 
take away from the beasts, parti^^rly the Elks, 
the wisdom to devise stratagen^l^^ effect their 
purpose of usurping my powar)i*'and I can take 
away their speech, which will fhrther spoil their 
sport." 

Turning to the Ottawa woman, he bade her 
draw a thtead from her robe of woven ipulberry^ 
bark, which she did, and gave it to him. Tlieh, 
going up to the Great Elk, he bade him, in a very 
angry voice, hold out his tongue. The trembling 
monster obeyei^l^playing a tongue which would 
have furnished the whole tribe of Ottawas with 
food for a season. The god then made, with the 
sharp point of a thorn, a hole in the under part 
of his tongue, half way between the root and the 
end, and another in the skin upon the inner side 
of his jaw, and passing through these holea the 
threiid (Stained the Ottawa woman, he tied 
down the tongue effectually. When he had done 
this, patting the Ottawa woman on the shoulder, 
he bSde hef run, ^g^od wem^, as she was, 
to the nearest grove, and fetch some black 
mushrooms, some pen^ berries, a handful 
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of leftv^ from the sqtiaw maple*> and a small 
qifantity' of the flawcrs of the dog-wood. She 
did as she was directed, and brought them and 
laid thern^ at his feet. These he caused to be 


pounded, bfat^^^together, moistened with the 
spittle of thel 



Elk, and fashioned into many 
little balls about^the bigness of the eye-balls, 
of a humming-birdf. When the mass had been 
all made into balls, he commanded all to be silent. 
When the camp had become so hushed, that the 
chirp of a grasshopper or the hum of a bee might 
have been heard from limit to limit, he cried with 
a loud voice 


Ruling spirits of the beasts, and birds, and 
fishes, come hither! Presiding Itfafiitous of all, 
save man, that inhabit the earth, the air, the 
water, hear and obey the voice of Michabou.'* 

He ha^ scarcely done speaking, when the air 
was darkened With wings of Manitous hastening 
to the spot, and, but that the footsteps of spirits 
are lighter than the shade which falls upon the 
earth at sun-set, the valley hadffshaken with the 

* The ^female maple* distinguished from the male by 
having its wood paler and more sneaked. 

t Galled by the French CanaJranSjTO/feav&^lfotieA#* or 
the dy-bird. Th^ame haa two Sffirivations; the first, 
from the smallness* of the animal; the second, from the 
humming noise it makes with its wings. Its body is dot 
larger than an ordinary May-bug. 
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weight of the hoofs and feet which pressed it. 
There were the spirits of all t^ fish in ibhe waters, 
and fowls and birds in the air, and beasts and 
four-legged or more-legged creatures OH or in the 
earth, and some very strange-lodking creatures 
there were (6). To each of thei^e spirits, as he 
presented himself, the Great Hare gave one of the 
little round balls, commanding him to swallow it. 
All obeyed readily, except the Manitou of the 
Mocking-Birds and the Manitou of the strange 
bird with a hooked nose, which Ononthio'sf peo¬ 
ple have taught to cry, Damn the Indians.” 
The last bit off only a small piece of this ball, and 
the first, after chewing his, spat it all out with 
great disdain. ^That is the reason that these two 
still retain a portion of their speech—all the other 
creatures swallowed their balls, and thenceforth 
never spoke with the tongues of men. 

The Great Hare, having deprived the beasts of 
the faculty of speech, and taken from them a 
principal portion of the wit and wisdom 'w^ich 
they were about |o make such bad use of, tu&ed to 
the Ottawa woman, and kindly offered her all the 
little balls that were left. She took them, and 

^ IT 

t MountSKptk name.^^en^ ooe of the early 

jPreoch goverooriR, and continued to'^ uted generally for 
the t'rench as long as they held Canada. The story means 
a parrot probably. 
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carefully wrapped them up in a corner of her 
robe. Before she died, which was not till her 
years were more than the years of a tortoise, 
she called^her eldest daughter to the side of her 
couch and gavS her the balls, telling her to bestow 
them upon her, eldest daughter, with such direc¬ 
tions as would ensure their remaining among the 
Ottawas as long as grass shall grow and water 
run. ITiey have bech handed down from daugh¬ 
ter to daughter, and son to son, till the present 
time. And that my brother may not think that I 
have a forked tongue, but speak the words of 
truth, I will show him the little balls. There 
they are, wrapped up in a piece of the robe which 
was worn at the time by the Ottawa woman, to 
whom they were given by the Great Hare. 

So saying, the Ottawa story-teller unrolled a 
piece of dressed deer skin, and took from thence 
a number of small balls, about the size of pills 
sold by apothecaries, which he gave to M. Verdier. 




NOTES. 


(I) Lake qfihe^reat fientxfr.—p. 49. 

Among the Ottawas* the Great Beaver is, next to Micha* 
bou, the chief deity. He it waa who formed lake Nipissing: 
and all the rapids or currents, which are found in the river 
Ottawa, are the remains of the causeway which he built in 
order to complete his design. They also add. that he died 
in the same place, and that he is buried under a mountain 
which you perceive on the northern shore of lake Nipissing. 
It has been observed that this mountain, viewed from one side, 
naturally enough represents the figure of a beaver, which 
circumstance has, no doubt, occasioned all these tales. The 
Indians, however, stoutly maintain that it was the Great 
Beaver who gave this form to the mounttun after he had 
made choice of it fbr his burial-place, and ^icy never pass 
by it without rendering him their homage by offering him 
the smoke of their tobacco. 


(2; ftcfltw.—p. 49. 

It has been asserted by traveile r«L^ |hat there is a species 
of the beaver perilibtly white, ffilubt the story much. 
If there were white beavers they would be found in the 
polar regions, yet it is a fact that there they are quite black. 
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Their colour, in tempera^ cotilitries, is b^own, and it be¬ 
comes lighter and lighter ha propoi^on as they approach 
toward the south, yet no where becomes white. 

(3) Carcajou* and Foxe* make war in company,^ j*. 55. 

The carcajou, or wild cat, is the natural enemy of the elk, 
which, by the by, has become almost as rare an animal on 
the western continent as the mastodon, or niainnioth. As ' 
soon as Tie comes up with the elk, be leaps upon him, and 
fastens upon his neck, about which he twists his fong tail, 
and then cuts his jugular. The elk lias no means of shun¬ 
ning this disaster, but by dying to the water the moment he 
is seized by tliis dangerous enemy. The carcajou, who can¬ 
not endure the water, quits his hold immediately; but, if the 
water happen to be at too great a distance, he will destroy 
the elk before he reaches it. As this hunter does not pos¬ 
sess the faculty of smelling with the greatest acuteness, he 
carries with^him three foxes, which he sends on the discovery. 
The moment they have got scent of an elk, two of them 
place themselves by his side, adi the third takes post behind 
him. They manage the matter with so much adroitness, 
diat they compel him to go to the place where they hate 
left the carcajou, with whom they afterWtrds settle about 
dividing the prey. >4.At least so say the Indians. v 

(4) JHade thdlP more than a mateh*-^p. &6, 

• <1. 

The North American Indians are the vainest people living. 
*• As ignorant as a u^p||man,'* ** as foq|gh as a white man,*' 
are commonexpreaiioita with them. As tmy only value phy¬ 
sical greatness, their low Opinion of us proceeds from their 
observing how very defident we are in the qualilies which 
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confer that species of 8 uperioj||f 7 . They value, beyon# every 
other acquirement, that of a^pa|:qnt insensibility to pain— 
we start, perhaps cry ottt, at the twinge of a tooth; in war 
we become the dupes of the commonest stratagem, while 
they can never be surprised. I’hey sec that they excel us in 
hunting—ill endurance of pain—in the power of encountering 
the fatigues and perils of savage life—indeed, in every kind 
of knowledge which is deemed by them of value—by their 
standard they are our superiors. ** You arc almost as clever 
as an Indian,*’ You arc\as stupid as a white man,'* are 
common expressions with them. They consider themselves 
ns created for the noblest of purposes. The Great Spirit 
made them, that they.should live, hunt, and prepare medi¬ 
cines and charms, in which they fancy they excel. White 
men, on the other hand, were doomed to the drudgeries of 
manufacturing cloths, guns, &c., for the use of the Indians. 

1'he Five Nations called themselves Ougwe-hohou^e^ that 
is, men surpassing all others. This opinion, which they took 
care to instil into their children, gave them that courage 
which made them so terrible to their neighbours, and, indeed, 
to distant nations, for their hostile incursions extended as 
far as Florida. 


(5) (IwkVfiU Juhuoim —p. 67. 

'J'he Irfdian physicians possessed great skill as far as 
simples were concerned. But it was their practice to profess 
to cure diseases, rather by Jugglery and witchcraft, than by 
those means which were simple and near at hand. Could 
they be brought to look upon a disea|e as purely natural, 
which they cannot^ ihd treat it accorulngly, their materia 
medica would possess wonderful efficacy in their hands. 
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The use which thef of their simples is for the 
cufe of wounds, fractures^ lu^tions, and rup¬ 

tures* It is certain that th^ are in possession of secrets and 
remedies which'are admirable. A broken bone is immediately 
set, and is perfectly solid jn eight days* time. ^ It is related 
by a traveller, that a French 8oIdi^^ho*was in garisson in 
a fort in Acadia, was seized with the epil^y, and the fits 
were become almost dmly, and extremely vieient; an Indian 
woman that happened to be present at one of his fits, made 
him tw<^olu$es of a pulverised root, the name of which she 
did not disclose, and desired that one dirt^lit be given him at 
his next fit, predicting certain consequcfiWs and liis complete 
cure by the second bolps, which actually touk^ce, and Im 
evdr after €bJoyed a perfect state of hefilth. ... 

In Acadia, the quacks or physicians were called by the 
name in the text, it was commonly the chief of 

the village who was invested with this dignity. I'he cere¬ 
monies and practices observed by ^e Acadian Jugglers being 
qpninulip tc^fhe ** jprofession*' throughout the Indian nations, 
V' I ^ail insert an lli^upt of them from Charlevoix. 

When they vjtited a pltftient^they first inspected him for 
a oonsideimble* (ime, after which they breathed upon him. 
If this^flMuced nothing, ** of certainty,** said they, ** the 
devil is in him ;^eSmuat» however* very supn go out of him; 
but let eveiT oneMiliponbis guard, as this wicked spirit will, 
|F^he call, ouj V spite, attack Horntr here preamit.'* They 
^tben fellr^f|d'^1i^ bf ragj^ 'were shaken with ^gony, 
sfiouted aloud, and threatened the pretended demon; they 
bpoke td him, as if tl^ey bad seen him with their eyes, made 
several passes at hiiiiM if they , would etab him, the whole 
being only intends^ conceal their impoilure. 
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On enterinj; %h§ cabin^^liny take care to iix Into 4be 
ground a bit of ^ood» to wbiclf^ cord is made fast. They 
afterwards present* tbd end of the cord to; the spectators, 
hdriting them at the same time to draw out the Ht of wood, 
end as scared any one enr succiSds in it, they are sure to 
iell hlfftit Is th^^l bolds it; afterwards making as if 
th^y would stao this pretended devil, they loosen, by little 
and' little, the pUce of wood, by raking up the earth round 
it, after which they easily draw it up, the crowd ^fhouting 
the while. To the ^under^art of this piece of wood was 

« ‘ ■♦ft 

fasteneti a little bone, or some such thing, which wUs not at 
first perceive^, and the quacks, shewing it to the company, 

** Behold,” "l^ed th^, the cause bf thedise^e; it yas 
necessary to kill the de^il to get at it.'" 

This farce lasted three or four hours, after which the 
physidan stood in need of rest and refreshment. He went 
away, assuring them that the sick person would infallibly 
be Cured, provided thiiildisrase had not already go^hqJiet|er, 
that is to say, provided the devil» before bfkretreSlt, bad not 
given bim his death-wound. ^^.Thf^bUsi^st was to know, ^ 
whether he had or not. Titis the aiitmoi|,pretended to^ 
discover by his dreams, hut he took care never speak 
cles^lf, tilt^be sae^wbat turil ^e dUea|| took. On per¬ 
ceiving it^incura^, he weii|/away ;*^k 7 «one likewise,, 
aftfirlds^^|^ple,'abaQdon|d t^e pati^^^i^f^^lftcl^ thn^;- 
dayC "^ere '^Ired, he we^ still alirdf saiff* 

he, ** n^fthbr allow biiii % be cuSd^ nor him td 
die; yon must, out of charity, put an end to hii^^ays." 
Immediately the greatest friend of tl||^tient brought col 
water, and poureifttlSn his face ftll he ezpircfd. 

In a note, vol* St pages 141, 142, there^ Is an account of 
the ceremonies practised bj^the Delaware Jugglers.'^ 

VOL. iir. E 
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(6) SpMi» 66* 

Everf species has its presiding genius, and to these the 
Tndiaos freguentljr address their prajerft. Some of them' 
are held in great estimation, some are little rained. The 
genius of the bearers is mueh respect^. They were for* 
merly of opinion, that bearers were endued With reason, and 
had a government, laws, and language, of Aeir own; that 
they had officers who assigned to each hib task, and placed 
sentries fo gire the alarm at the approach of an enemy, and 
to punish the lazy. A rolume would scarcely afford sufficient 
space to relate their traditions about this animal. 

The bear is also a venerated animal—it isyN, however, 
deemed so auspicious to dream of the bear af^of the bearer. 
Bsfore setting out upon an expedition in search of him, a 
fast is ne€**s8ary in order to induce his guardian genius to 
discover where the greatest number can be found. They 
also, at these fasts, invoke the spii^ts of the bears they have 
killed in their former huntings. The skins of bears are 
commonly worn by the jugglers while performing their 
' feats of pretended witshcra^ tibd their teeth, &e., are held to 
be powerAil aninletsor charms. 

They endeavour, on all occasions, to'propitiate the spirits 
of the beasts, bfing persuaded that every'species of animals 
has a ganiuf tiwt watehes for their preservation. AFrench- 
mhn having ope day thrown awiQr a ipQuse he hlii jusf^en, 
a little girl took^it hpto-eat it^; the lather of .the chUd, ivho 
perceived it, snatched it from her, and fell to caressing the 
dead animal, 'the ^enchman asked him the reason of it. 
M It is,'* answered in order to fppease the guardian 
s^rit of the mice, that they may not torment my child after 
. ehe has eaten It.** After which he restored the aidmal to 
the girl, who ate it. 
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* 

An Indian came to Mackenzie^ requesting him to furnish 
him with a remedy that might he applied to the joints of his 
legs and thighs, of which he had, in a great measure, lost the 
use for fire winters. This affliction he attributed to his 
cruelty about that time, when haring found a wolf with two 
whelps, in an old bearer lodge, he set fire to it and con¬ 
sumed them.— Mackenzie'i Journal of a tlfc. 4to. 

Tiondon, 1801. 




THE DAUGHTORS OF THE SUN. 

In the southern part of the - lands which were 
once occupied by the Creeks, the Walkullas, and 
other tribes of Indiai^, lies the marsh Ouaqua' 
phenogaii. On one side of it is the river Flint; 
on the oth^ the Oakmulgee. This marsh is of 
very great extent, so great that it takes several 
moons to travel around it. In the wet season, 
and when the great rains of the southern sky 
arc falling upon the earth, the whole surface of 
this marsfi appears a vast lake. It is interspersed 
here and there with large islands and knolls of 
rich land, one of which, the largest island, situated 
in the centre of the lake, the present generation 
of Creeks represent to be a most blissful spot of 
earth. They term this little island, also, Ouaqua- 
pheixogan; imd relate the following tradition of its 
discovery, ^ich I will repeat to my brother. 

Once upon a time, many ages ago, there were 
four.young hunters in the natiq^ of the Creeks, 
and these four young hunters upon the morning 
of a beautiful day in summer took their hunting 
spears, and their bows and arrows, and repaired 
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to the forest. The hunting-groandto which they 
directed their steps lay upon the sj^ of 4his 
marsh. It was the dry^ason of the year^ ait^ 
' the surface of the lake was again a bog or morasHi. 
The four hunters^ findii^p a narrow cooked 
path^ leading over t]^ T^lislb from the lu^h grounds 
above the morassjjietermined, with a view to as¬ 
certain if no kind^. of game dwelt upon it, to 
thread this path for a short distance, but by no 
means to venture so far as to lose sight of the 
beacons which should guide tiieir back to 
their village. They knew that very many hun¬ 
ters had been lost on this marsh, that there 
were many wlto had lived to tell the story of 
their bewilderment, and many who, neyer having 
returned from the chace, could onlf be oop- 
posed to have been tempted to the fatal morass, 
and perished in its. maaes. Thus, armed with 
the knowkd^ of what had happened to many, 
and was supposed to have happened to more, the 
hunters ventured into the narrow and crooked 
path, which led to the islandUOuaguapbenoganj 
in the lakeof the same^name.^ 

The four hunters had not walked when <»ie 
of them said to another, Where are the^hiUs 
%hich gUtter in tbo^ morning sun, behind ihe 
callus (rf our fethm V* - The other answeted, 
^ I see ^hem not,: nor do 1 knpw which way.they 
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should be sought for. Deep fogs obscure the 
earthy an^hide the sun £r6m our eyes ; the signs 
‘ we witing which direct our feet in the 

«^th of our return; for the moss grows equally on 
"erery^sidli of the tree^ the waters lie deadj and 
sleeping, and stagnant s^ that no one may gather 
from their flow a knowledge of his path; it is not 
the hour of the day for the Hunter’s Star to shine 
upon the eyes^of ou^ judgment; no wind stirs to 
inform us whether it comes from the flowery 
land of ti0 South, or the cold hills of the North—- 
how then can 1 assist my bewildered brothers, 
who am myself bewildered f 1 see not whence we 
came, I know not where we are; 1 only know 
this—that we have ventured into a narrow and 

I w 

crooked^^th in the Lake Ouaquaphenogan, and 
are los<^ as many of our nation have been be¬ 
fore, in the intricate mazes into which it is death 
to venture.^’ So concluded the young hunter. 

The four bewildered hunters still continued 
their endeavours to retrace their path, but without 
success. .Still dark and dismal grew those 
mazes^i^^ and miry the morass. Night 

came, but it brought ho stars to enable them to 
find their road back to their dwellings, nor south 
nor north winds were abroad to direct th|iir 
steps—the waters were still stagnant, and still 
did moss grow upon every tide of the tree. No 
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bird flew by^ to direct by the course of his flight 
to his roosting-place^ or to the nest of hie belovedj 
on the dry hills beyond}^e waste—ii# plaint tn 
animsds, whj^ love not the water or damp^ 
grounds, was heard in ^^istance. new 

no better than a chift m Hie l^t moon the path 
which should lead lo safety. 

While they were wandemg about in the mazes 
of the swamp, one said to anothdi^ I hear the 
sound of voices.*' Listening, they were^on able 
to distinguish the sounds of music and inerriment 
proceeding from a glade at a short distance, in the 
direction of the little path upon whieh they were 
entering. Pursuing that path, they soon came to a 
little knoll of high and rich land. Nothing coi^ld 
be more beautiful than the appearance of this lime 
spot. Here and there^ were clumps of tiees, 
covered with fruit in every stage of its growth, 
and blossoms Vcenting the air with their fra¬ 
grance. The earth was covered with a robe of 
flowers y birds were singing .oh the boughs, and 
hopping about on the twigs, flQi|g the aif^with 
sweet melody, and little riUs ratt]|ng away 
over the gentie slopes. Upon one side of the 
knoU lay a clear hke, in which -swans, white.*ia8 
tl^^y, were disporting.t^^selves, and the red¬ 
headed, and the greeii-winged duck, and many 
otlfer beautiful feathered creatures. But the most 
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bestutiful objects remain to be painted. These 
were fou^ tall and slender maidens, beautiful as 
flowe^^clad trees j|^d blossom-crowned 4iills 
.of their own island. ahd[ sweet as the breath of a 
'lemqn-t||^. Their eyes |hone as bright as the 
bean^ d^ftie morpin bright locks of sur¬ 

passing beauty elui^cred around their lovely 
brows ; and their gaJments #ere woven of many 
colours as brillLaut asvthe rainbow. Their bosoms 
swelled like the heavings of the billows on a little 
lake, whiib it is but slightly stirred by the breezes 

I, ' 

of spring. Their step—^what can be compared to 
it ? A bird skimming the hekls ; a wind slightly 
stirring the bushes ; an antelope bounding over 
a mountain crag; a deer a little alarmed at the 
wJ^op of the hunter. Beautiful creatures ! The 
Great Spirit never formed any thing, not even the 
trees, nor the dowers of spring, nor the held of 

s 

ripe grain, nor the sun of whom those four 
maidens were sisters, so beautiful as they were. 

They came—these four beautiful maidens—to 
the f^ur bewildered travellers, whom they ad¬ 
dressed thus, elp their voice was sweeter than 
the musii of the song-sparrow—‘^Who are yet*' 
The hunters replied that they were men of the 
Creek nation who had ventured into the niic^rsh 
Ouaquaphenogan, andVere bewildered in its in¬ 
extricable mazes. Two days, they said, they had 

E 5 
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been without food | they were faint and weary^ and 
demanded refmhmentsf auch aa they would have 
given, had a hungry trav|il^ come to^eir doovy- 
and aadd, Food 1 have node, give me or I famt^"^. 
The beautiful maiden^: r^ied, that ^ mf^n of 
their nation, having^ollll^ageashgo b^' mriven 
with much blqodahed^into the iiiacceamle faat* 
neasea of the ialand^^aqu^henogan, in the lake 
of the same name, by the aneestora^of the present 
generation of Credcs, had retained so deeply in 
their 'bosoms 'the memory of their wacff&gs, that 
they were sure to inflict upon them mp,st excru¬ 
ciating tortures, and to make them die a death of 
fire. Such, they aaid/^ would be the fate of the 
four bewildered hunters, should their fathers or 
brothers discover them now. They earnestly 
besought thpm to fly; but^lrst, with that tender 
and compassionate nature which belongs to women 
when they see the other sex in distress, they 
brought from a little cabin which stood near, 
covered with beautifiil * vines in blossom, abund- 
ance of provisions, besides oranges, date^ and 
otto fruit, nwtet, ripe, and temjUg, ^ their own 
beautiful fdves.. These they spread out on the 
flowery ,pfurth, and invited the< four^ hunters to 
j^^take. Placed ea^ by flbe mdden of hU choice, 
fi^y fed upon the repasf prepared by the fair 
of the daughters of ths- 8un„ ^ while 
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diioking in the passion of love from their large 
and lustrous eyes. Noi^ was the soft language of 
looks the medp^ of thought; words of the 
^ tongue were interchanged as sweet as those of the 
eyei^ ^rought up ti^'l^gth to' a phreniiy of pas¬ 
sion/ i&d emboldened ^ melting glances of 
the dove^yed girls^ the youthful hunters besought 
them to bless them T^h thlE^ love—^to become the 
wives of thei^ heait^ Faint was the shake of the 
head, and scarcely heard the breathing of the 
“No,*' *and cast meekly down upon the blue 
flowers at their feet the soft and tender.eyes, 
which could not have looked up and kept their 
secret. At length, one of the maidens, the eldest 
sister—for they were sisteiu—^began thus; 

Young and amiable strangers, it is proper 
t£at.we tell you whff we are, that you may think 
whether you will dare the danger, that will attend 
the union of one of our race with one of yours. 
We are bom of mothers, and are the children Of 
fathers, who are governed by the influences of the 
sun, even as tides obey the commands of their 
mistress tfoe mtm, and stars perform their round 
of service in the sky, at the command of the 
hfaster of all. Our dispositionr—the disposition 
of our rac&—is as variable as that of the winds 
upon which our great frther acts. Ye behold 
him fiery at times—^ven so are we—a change 
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comes Qver.him^ his b^ams grow mild,and soft, 
dispensing genial warmth and gladness; ours, like 
his, also soften, and, though^they cannot possess 
his power, yp. they are fashioned oh bis patte|n^ 
and we in our kind moii^ts bestow all MP’ 
piness we can upoh^^dse wejffiive. ,^t those 
moments, were it po^ible tQ,iill al} the earth with 
love, to make hiidk, tree, floWer, ||ian, beas^ Bird, 
utter the language of the soft paiwlod, and hill. 


dale, piountain, and valley, echo, it, %o wuld do 
it. Again do Ve change , and he thatHtath noted 
the quick oliUKuring of the sun»in the Moii^!'jpf 
Buds, may IStimaCc^ the.^riableness bf our tem-> 
per. Then tears fall f^m our eyes in tosrents, as 
showers fall from alttoqild, and as hastily^ as a 
mist Is di^ipated by a bright morning beanl jdd 
smiles re-illuinine ouf countimances, and our 
and hearts hecoipe filled with gladness. Tern- 
, pest and f&ir weather, dai^ness and sunshine, are 


in us str^gely blended. There is in our nature 
a strange Jarring of the elements oftbeiiig. * Can ye 
take to your bosoms wives, who n|U afflict you with 
mutabilities as great, sudden, vaiious;^ those of 


the elements which surround you t Ye are pleased. 


to think Us beautiful, and it may be that we ^rf; 
but remember that ye see Us in one of o]^ pleased^ 
pleasant, and' hajfpy, moments. Wait Ull an 
accident or misfortune happens, till want vor 
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calamity come, or contradiction ensue, or some 
of the cfdsses which belong to human life, as 
clouds anir tempests to the constitution of nature, 
as|ail us. . But, if you think your love could sur¬ 
vive, hurricanes wh^h will visit your dwel¬ 
lings when ^w^l^ stOrmy $ if you can bear 
to see the lightnings of our eyes flashing wrath 
upofi ypu, and our voices speaking thunder 
in* your sp^k for myself and sisters— 

take us, and'we will assure you of many moments 
of i, bright"fuiishine, nianyidays of peace and hap- 
pipi^So-;;uninterrupted sun, and cloudless skics.^’ 
The beautifhl daughtcr^f the sun, who spoke for 
herself and her sisters, Concluded thus, and the 
eldesl^- of the four hun^a' rose, and replied in 
Itiese words: 

4?>fMleautiful niaidtm, that speakest for thyself 
and sisters, do not think that what thou hast 
said will affright us. I apeak for myself and bro¬ 
thers—we will take you with all your faults, with 
the chance of the hurricanes Jind stormy weather, 
linked with the hope Of the moments of bright 
sunshine .|kud day a of peace and happiness. 13c- 
lieve me, dove-eyed maidens, that the women of 
t^e^ lake Ouaquuphenogan, in the island of the 
same naittc, are not alone in their disposition to 
be stormy at times. It need dot be told the incji 
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of the Creek nadoii) that a woman’s faeej of what^ 
em eountiy^ may justly be Ukened an April 
day, alternately shining and 8howerih|j^ and that 
her soul is like a morning in the Yarii^le Moon> 
which one moment nm^be dressed in a l^ck 
mantle of clouds, and the nesdPHn a glittering 
robe of solar glory. It need nok^be told the son 
of my mother, that a woman’s V 9 i«e is sometimes 

I 

the voice of a gentle rill, and at others, that of a 

doad witfc the poison of the h^ted and 

rarefied air. 'Are not the Credcs meiif and shall 
• * 

they be frightened by what is a mere momentary 
delirium f No. Hating* looked updb a wintry 
storm and a summer ‘ tempest, ^and seen the 
bright stars succeedii%^ One, and the wann and 
dieering sun the other, we can listen Vith cAlm- 
nees^^ven with pleasuro-^ the tempest 
woman’s anger, and survey, without trembling, or 
hiding, or running away, the lightnings of her 
wrath, be^se we know ^at alter a storm comes 
a calm. We know that "the sun shines most 
gloriously when his beams are first unveiled by 
the passing"^ away of the clouds whic|i have ob¬ 
scured him: we know that a woman’s face is most 
beautifb], when she tkae wiped the tears of anger 
from her cheek, and dxpsi^ it in smilifs to win 
Imck riieldiwwhie& her folly has endangered. We 
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will take you^ beautiful creatures^ suliject to the 
becemingtfpassions of which you speak^ filled with 
all the bei^tiful frenzies .of woman’s temper. We 
know ths^all women^ whether they dwell among 
the Cr^ks, or in the island Ouaquaphenogan^ in 
the lake of the%ime name, are alike in their dis¬ 
positions. It ^th long been taught, beautiful 
creatures, in our nation, and among all nations of 
which wc have heard our fathers speak, that men 
should take them wives, but it is only now that 
we have lecalled the maxim^ to our ^nds, it is 
only now that we acknowledge the wisdom of 
our teachcin. Now, if men chose those only 
whose tempers never varied, one, two, may be 
three, among all .the 90 ns of men would take 
wives;''if one sought for a maiden with a never 
dohded brow and soul, it might become the 
labour of a whole nation to furnish mocassins for 
the feet of one travelling in quest of the bride. 
Therefore we take you with all your faults, be¬ 
lieving that you have them but in common with 
all your sex, and with no greater portion than 
belongs to^ others. And we bind on your fair 
brows the flowers which betoken affection and 
constancy, and we place in your soft and beautiful 
hands l^e emblems of the charge we confide 
to them when we make you the wives of our 
bosoms.” 
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So these four beautiful daughters of tho^Bun 
became the affianced brides of the four bewildered 
Creek hunters. 

But^*' said the beautiful inaidei^ to their 
lo/ers^, “ we have told, you of the ferocity of our 
fathers and brothers^ and of tfatt hatred of our 
nation towards the descendants of the men who 
overthrew and massacred our ancestors. We 
cannot expose you to the danger of their wrath ; 
you must fly, but whithersoever that be, we will 
fly with you.*^ So the four beautiful daughters of 
the sun left for ever the island Ouaquaphenogaii, 
and the lake of the same name, and became the 
wives and mothers of hunters and warriors. 
They were at times vei^" stormy in their tem¬ 
pers, but upon the whole not worse than olher 
women. ITieir faces were at times those ^of 
April days, alternately shining and show^ery, but 
there were women in our nation, who were not 
at all akin to the sun, nor ever saw Ouaquaphe- 
nogan, that were as like them as if they had been 
sisters, llieir eyes did, indeed, sometimes send 
out volleys of lightnings, and tlieir tongues give 
Jorth heavy thunders, but neither were louder nor 
sharper than those of the women, w'he had for 
ages given the beam of the one and the music of 
the other to the men of'tbe Creeks. And, if they 
did at times term their husbands brutes,’* it 
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was more than other husbands had been called 
before. And if they did, in the moment of a 
hurricane, drive their husbands from their fire¬ 
sides, they ^ere by no means the first who had 
done so. Upon the whoL, the four hunters had 
no particular reas^dn to regret their bewilderment 
in the marsh Ouaquaphe-icgan. 
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It cannot be new to my pale-facedbrother^ for 
he has been told it often enough, that, besides the 
Qreat Master of Life, the red men of the forest 
worship a great multitude of spirits with whom 
they believe every part of the worl(\to be peopled. 
According to our belief, a Manitou dwells upon 
every hill, an4dn every valley; in every open glade 
and dark morass; in the chambers of every cavern, 
and the h^rt of every rock; in every fountain, and 
watery depth^^ and running stream. These spirits 
dislike white men very much, because they are 
always intruding upon their quiet, robbing both 
hill and^valley of their stately trees, breaking up 
the bosom of the earth, penetrating into every dark 
morass and cavern, and polluting, by some means 
or other, every fountain, and watery depth, and 
running stream. Indians do hotr wish to provoke 
them, and so try to propitiate them by innocent 
and unbloody offerings. We spread on the moun¬ 
tain tops, or hang on the cliffs, or lay on the shelves 
of the caves, or drop into the waters, wreaths of 
flotrers, ^Its of wampum, dusters of the wild 
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grape^ shining ears of xnaize^ and other gifts 
attach tibem to us. When an Indian diild is bSti, 
whether it is a man-child or woman-child^ a spirit 
is inqinediately chosen to protect it^ and its future 
life is expected to be prosperous or not as the 
guardian spirit is powerful and well-disposed to 
his charge^^oir weak^ and undertakes his task of 
protection with reluctance. 

The Little White Bear of the Iroquois was 
reposing by night in his cabin^ on the banks of his 
own pleasant yiver^ in the month of ripe berries, 
when he beheld, by the light of themoon, a forest- 
chief in all his pride^nter the lodge* The step 
of the stranger was noiseless as the fall of snow, 
and of word or sound uttered he none. '«*The chief 
of the Tuscaroras arose, and took dov^ his sine^^. 
bow, and dre^ from his quiver a sh^ ahd'bS^d 
aiTow--the figure faded away like ^morning mist 
before the beams of tlm sun, and w^|^|ie torn 
his eyes. Tetontuaga woke his ;Comf^e1i,\rho 
lay scattered about in cmreless slumber—^nothing 
had they si^, heard, or dreamed of. He lay 
down again, and, Rawing his buifrlo cloak closely 
around him, tried to close his eyes and ears, 
oblivion of th^s, and^to rein his ffuicy to look 
upon other shapn^ than jli^se of air. 

No sooner liad, he composed his limbs,' and 
invoked the behefic^t spirit who prdlbes over 
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sl^ to grant him a slumber unvisited by hideous 
or frowning forms^ than the shadowy warrior again 
arose and stood at his side. The Iroquoia^ had 
now full opportunity to scan his form and features. 
Of gigantic frame he seemed^ and his dress was 
of a texture and fashion such as the chief had 
never seen before—of an age and a nation none 
might guess. He Wi^s a half taller than the tallest 
man of the Five Nations^ who are reputed the 
tallest of all the red men of the ktnd^ and his limbs^ 
arms^ legs^ hanids^ feet^ were of twice the or¬ 
dinary size of an Iroquois.,^ warrior. His coal- 
black e^es v^eire larger than the buffalo’s^ but 
they were^streless as those of the dead; his teeth^ 
large and of Jbhe colour of bones bleached by the 
SQD' pftd rain.^chattered like the tc^th of a man 
overpowered by the cold of the Bear-Moon. He 
wore over his shoulders a long robe of curiously 
*dyed^ o? painted cloth, fastened at the throat by 
# a piece of shining metal, and a fur cap made of 
the skin of an animal never seen by the Iroquois, 
above which rose a high plunit of feathers of a 
bird unknown in Indian lands. The mocassins 
were of one piece, reaching with i&o visible seam 
to the knees, and he woi^ upon his^ sinewy thighs 
gannents shaped like those worn by the white 
stranger.^lljHis language, when he spoke, was a 
strange and uncouth language, yet it was under- 
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Stood the Iroquois warrioF, who M hehclad 

the strange sounds its fneaning sels^ his ftridii 
as a strong man seisses and bindil him who is 
weak and powerless. ’ WondroOs were the things 
whidi the fierce phantotn related to the startled 
warrior of the Iroquois. He spoke of the warir 
of the AUegewi^ andof the torrents of bloojj^that rah 
intq the l^chigan^ and the Erie^ and the fluron^ 
and the RiVer of the Mountains^ and Nsemesi 

/* 7 . 

Sipu^ discolouring their once clear^ and cresting 
with red foam^ their once oali]|^ and peaceful 
waters. He told how the meo pf the Alle- 
eewi were beaten add driven ho‘^’pne.*^t the 
Great Being, and the and spirits 

in the Blessed Bhades, knew whither, by the 
ancestors of 111^ Iroquois, who cSme from' lhe 
far north, across an and of the Froz^ Sea, en¬ 
countered the AUeg^wj^ the primitive jnhmiti^itB 
of the soil, who were entrenched beiitn<f|h'#8iu- 


pendouB ^(hounds which; still remain, and drovd 
them into perpetual baniihment. He described 

the pigmy people, and the giant tribes whose 

» 

gpraves and mooEds might yet be seen, exciting 

wItmdeT of the curious, and bringing men even fton#^ 

the City of the Bockf them, t6 bj^n them, 

and to put ddum their thoughts about tlShm upon 

Budioo. 
f QiteW 
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the white sUn*. A wild and unnatural song 
of tni|mph> in a tone as hoarse as the croakings of 
the rhven or the bittern^ burst from his lips^ of 
the valiant exploits of his tribe^ his own among 
the number^ in times long since—^when the 
oak tree now dying with age was a little diild^ 
and the huge rocks were within the strength of a 
full grown warrior to poise. He spoke of nations 
whose ^mes till then Wi never reached^the ean 
of the wondering Iroquois, and told of their loves, 
and their hatreds, and their forest warfare. 

Then he changed the theme, and spoke of the 
land of s(i^, the bright region to which the spirits 
of the g%cl when the body is to be changed 
to dust. He'painted th^ pleasures which are the 
portion of its inhabitants, and told in the ears of 
the warriorwhat descriptionof men Were permitted 
to be re^v^ into it; what wero the deeds which 
pleaseil upd conciliated the Great Being, and what 
the crimes which abut the gates of the Bridge of 
Souls agabst the wandjsrer thither. He^painted 
minutely the happy land appointed for the resi¬ 
dence of the souls of the lroquoi8-*-where the 
bj^Ve man’s shade still pursues the forest herd, or 
clasps to his bosom ^e foiins of the sunny-eyed 
maidens of his qwn clime j and thf green and 

* The Indies could not be persuaded at firjitt that paper 
WM ady thing else than tanned leather. 
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happy isles where the Huron lovers leside^. ^d 
the frozen and verdureless heath appointed,.^ the 
cowards of all the earth. When he e^jiausted 
these subjects^ he related to the warrior many tra- 
. ditions of the old time, tales of^forest love, and of 
the valohrofthemen of ancient days. *He continued 
to visit the lodge of the chief every night for the 
space of a moon, entertainmjg him, wijt|l|^hc^ same 
hi^d and^ustrelesa eye, and m the sat^ hoarse 


te* Bear 


tone, with these old tfi)^. Tbe*l/ittle 
of the Bqquomjqcked up those things in the great 
store-house m hls memory, andi^ch day, when the 
returned to the earU)« and^ith d%i>the ghost of 
ancient ih^had dep^e^^^j^d'^is won- 
dlring tVibe the tradition jpirtd his ear. by 
the phantom i^trrior. 






wa£ the fir^. 


. —A .. ,, 

- ‘ 

The moon. w^/ aldmng brightly^'hn^ee ;q|id 
floWer, on glade and river, on land ^dwater; 
'.''stars 'i^ere twinklings and< the winds slept iii ^he 
caverns of the c»rth, when a youth and a^ pfiaiden^ 
he, tad and Straight as i^rest tree $ fierce as a 
panther to his^enemies, but gehtle as a kid to those, 
he hived; shd, little ih^tat^re as a spimt of a singl^ 
seaii^n, but the ir||p$Bt and m6s{>» beautiful of 
all iuokal things*—came out llrest.^ The 

l^prse u|^n whose fa^k they bad escap^ fron\ 
^eir eneofies lay exOtost^ at the v^^ of the 
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^ • 

WMdy flitd' Sow they stood alone by the river of 


|< H6re. rest thee, my beloved,'' said the youth, 
we are safe. Our good steed hds sped like an 
arrow throi^h the thicket; our pursuers, my 
rival, thy fether, thy brother, and all thy tribe, 
lie f^led^nd fainting fax behind us. There is no 
longer f^fall or shout in the wind; tkb voic^ of 
angry >cdbng 4;he JVJgonquin by names lie 
never o^^^d and Vhose'ignonliiw he may nol 
avenge, havc '^ong since expfroq^on our cars 
like the voice of dying cloud in the Mpon, of 
Thund^|^f|*i6e8.t thee, niy beloi^tW-r^s ^ yot^ 
bird th^is'jWhsii^^ repos A on (lie bim^i 

of a;,treei;iy[ its^lj^^ness has * {disscd away, 
'must'^hou lie down' oif the gre&i and verdant 

' t ^ ^ •» 

bunk till thy strenifth,-returns. 1 gO to yonder^ 
rljVf, t<|di|^elt- a bark to bear us away to the Jands 
of ui^^paCiiDn, and to my pleasant cabin by the 
stream wl^ere I first drew breath.” Andjie rose 
to^go. « ^ ^ 

“ Oh leave me not!” ^pried the maided, her soft 
tol^eek bedewed with tears, and deep sighs pro- 
Ijfeediiig from ^er oppressed^Jieart. * When thou 
art away,' 1 bstt^ble with t^&r. When 1 see ii6t 
the light oi^hine^yes, 1 am filled with dismay. 
^My mdther opmes, in her anger, to chide me, 'and 
she does not spare; my stdrn brother storms like 


VOL HI. 


V # 
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the winter's tempest; my sire rages and tfireate)^ j 
and then^ like the pantl^r that springs eicrosif the 
path of the lone hdnter^ comes thy hated rivalito 
oppress me with the tale of his love and the boast 
of hissnccess.^^ '* 

. " Nay, thou art dreaming, my beloved," said 
the young warrior. “ If ^ncy must sway thee, 
let thy vl^ns be tinted with the chee!^ ray of 
hope. There is no pe|il near thee, an^'|obn will 
f bear my beautiful liride fl^ tlm- lahds ot my 
nation, and Ip^^my pleasant dan^ .tieside the 
beautifiil river where I first dsej^ mjpbreath.” 
i^o saying, hte ^rung lightly4td^^y^|^re, and 
- was^lost tp her^ight. At. the ^his dis- 

' appearance, a *cldud passed pitr the £ace of the 
bright moon, ^obscuring fier ^lessecftight. The 

Inaiden, de£fmiiig< it an inautpididU|i omen, sat 
down upon the.gre^n bank, and, leai^j^ter l^d 
upon,her hand, suffered* the tears, 
through^.her slender fingers. , But vain'im "the 

i^ars. The cloud has pas> 
sed away^'from the face of the pale orb, and lo ! 
there is her lover. He comes with a joyous s 



and a laughlhg eye,thodgh he had been 
cfssful in ^ search ^^the further ai^ms of flight. 
Cheer up, $ il ls indee(rt|y lioscharr}. 

• The 8tsr*flow'er. 

* 

t The mouat^ia plant. 
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. ".No# hfkfite^ my beloved one,'* said the Moun¬ 
tain Plant. " I have. Jpund the object of my 

> 

fi^Tch. Here is a canoe, and'soon shall it convey 
my Star-flower over the rapid tide. Soon will 
my little bal*k shoot over the noisy current, and 1 
and my beloved be altogether beyond the power 
of our pursuers." 

So saying, h^ drew the unreluctant maiden 
swiftly ^forward. ^ They grinned the shore, placed 
the^nselves in the%lbnoe, and committed it to the 
Qurrent,her hand clasped in bis, her head 
resting so^t^y ^9n his shoulder, while his arm 
fondly. ^^^led^hQr slender waist, they glided 
down-^lie'^^&d:River.of the Mountains. Nol^il 

was raised to cattth the breeze ; no oar was used 

* -. .'t 

to impel tnem thiPbu^ the water; yet, erje. the 
maiden haQ l^tne to^'breathe, the light canoe was 
^^|^din^*it|j|>id as thought, down the mid-waves of 

Then the maiden spoke. ’’ 

^llNow say, O Moscharr, whither is it you are 
guiding the bark ?' Mark you not, love, how we 
are gliding down the. stream towards the dreadful 
^^niagarah V* 

Be calm, my Mekaia^" answered the lover, I 
am but guiding you to yc^er strand, upon which 
tlie curia^t lull and strong. Be calm, my 
Mekaia, we lire safe." • 

r>2 


ilfVSf 
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"'J' ' A' . , •' ' 

Hie xnaiden held her tongue^ for wae the not 

with him she loved Y then« away they went^ 

and slill onward^ while faster^ and fleeter, {|^ 
more boisterous, the foaming waters flowed arouna 
tliem, iQinddess distant every moment^eemedthe 
dreadful cataract. Its roar was like that of an 


approaching cloud from which thunders are is¬ 
suing. Again the timid maiden addressed her 


lover; \ 

Now tell me, O MoschariY^l^^^^^ If you 
are guiding the barkY See, the is more 

distant, and hark ! what awful which 

stripes mine ear from out of tl^'hfl^t 42 urtain 
ahe^-of usY It cannot l^e the\ t^^n^rd, for 
there is no cloud; it cannot be^ t|ie voice of the 
Great Spirit, for he is the ’fri^d of tlic Ottawa 



*‘Be calm, n^y Mek^/^ answered Jh^'lovef; 
there is no danger; it is thy lover that»K^ii^s 
the bark, and he will be careful of the %wir 
the forest maidpiBa 1 see the sliorc—1 see the 
roCk--^d whenever ! will I can guide to either.’' 

Away then> away goes their light bark, andf 
still they speed!^onward wUh the,swiftness .of an 
arrow from;^ well dr$h^ bow."^ The tall dark 
forests that rose above' tbek 8taf1d|!igs4^1ace are 
£^t receding from yiew> and hark i p^ibg like the 
thunders of heaven, the roar: of the mighty cata- 
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fact, to come within whose influence is instant 
destruction. A*?*? 

f^^Now tell me, O Moscharr^ what dreadful 
sound is that which breaks in so loud and angry a 
tone upon my ear from out of the black^itain V* 
demanded the maiden. 

It is the surge breaking on the sandy shore, 
or the night winds rushing through the forest/’ 
answered he. 

And tell^e iUftit are those lifting their white 
heads befi^ Vs. as the snow, which has fallen in 
a calnyki sWra^about by the whirlwind which 
follows it?^? ^ . 

BilloWB*li^e^king on, the shoals that surround 
yon little islands*' 

Away then^ j6iiray goes their little bark, dashing 
among the waves, like a leaf caught up into 
hiir/t)y ‘sumiher whirlwind, till all at once 
bji^ uifkOn the horror-stricken maiden, in their 
uShit tremendous and appalling aspect, the waters 
of Uie far-famed, the wondrous Qpiagarah. See 
the white sheet of foam which rises in spray, 
’mocking the soaring of the bird of morning. It 
is only the Great Spirit that can. save us now !*’ 
exclaimed the frantic midden. Lo, my Mos- 
charr, we hast^ to the land of souls !’* 

Not the Great Spirit himself, did he will it, 
could save us,’* answered the lover in a tone which 
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seemed to be that of impiety. Were He h^ 
himself, with all the Mdlitous of the isarth, ahd 
the air, and the Hood, and the fire, gathered t^e- 
ther from mountain, and valley, and wood, and 
prairie, he eould not save us. Tog^er, Mekaia, 
we shall sleep in •the stormy cataract.’* 

The maiden heard the dreadful words in silence. 
But even then she showed the depth of her affee*- 
tion. llie love of a woman ^dures through all 
changes 5 she shrinks not at dAtlw^ thd Beloved 
one be at her side. When the hesp^^ flower 
of the forest saw her fate ap]raKh|^^and so 
she sank into the ari^^lfli&.Mqsm as 
though it were pleasanter to di^^^le than else* 
where; and a soft smile, for 1^' 'iRnilcd even in 
that drea^ moment, told that she most happy 
to die, if she could die*^on the brePp of him she 
loved, 

But hark, what voice is that calling lijplbi^itll^ 
wretched maiden 1 Did not he who 
youthful hearty while yet it was little anf fiisl^T* 
i|ig,< so pronounce the loved* word Mekaiat” 
Was tkoi that the tphe and accent which oft rang 
through the hollow beech woc^^hen^^geth^fr 
y^^went to gather the ripened' fiiast, and chanced 
to separate till the 'cr^ r^s^led t ^And look-*—see, 
one standi npon the Baling roOk above tiiee, 
amidst the crash and dbunder . pf the "eddy into 
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whfeh thou art cast^ his armd^ stretched towards 
thee^ beautiful flower the wilderness, and his 
lodik one of unutterable agony and despair. It is 
hfoscharr, beautiful Mekaia, ft is he who sat by 
thy side in the playful hours of infancy, and won 
thy little heart ere it knew wherefore it was beat¬ 
ing. With the speed of the blast he has followed 
thy course down the shore of the cataract, and 
now he stands upon the e^e of the terrible gulf, 
horror depicted ijjljiis countenance, his eyes cast 
upward i^ili^plication to the Great Spirit, that 
thou nt^s^’^hbe preserved, and agony and doubt 
writtiSi' bh B^j^ace, lest the prayer he breathes 
may not ^^d. And if that be thy lover Who 
calls frantic^^^pon thee from the beetling rock, 
who is he that sits at thy side, wearing the form and 
semblance ^oj^that lover, and speaking with the 
soft and kllad tones which were ever his when 
.jS^H^es^ng the flower of the forest maids f Alas ! 

the wilderness, it is the ruling spirit of 
t&e a%ry flood, the dreadful Manitou of the 
Cataract! 

One tearful look the maiden bestows upon her 
«agonise|i lov^|, ere the canoe glides over the pre- 
cipice^and, swift as rocks hurled by spring rmns 
down the side of the mountains, disappears in the 
horrid chasm below. • One tearful look, one heart¬ 
rending shriek, which rises even above the roar 
of the cataract, as the canoe plunges through th 
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foaan^ and she is gdne fr(»n his eyes, like a feither 
caught on the wings af a great wind. 

What beautiful little him is that which descends 
from yon siker-edgcd cloudy which is floaituig so 
high in the heavens that only the;; vulture may 
venture a flight thithjsr» or the gray eagle sweep 
to it in .his pride f beautiful creature! beautiful 
bird(l)! not so large as the swaflowj its neck a 
bright green^ its wings scarlet^ mottled with white^ 
and having a train thrice as k^g as its body^ in 
which are blended all the colours l^t adorn the 
rainbow. It came to the spot wl^^ fl^ ldFer, 
u^ned by die dreadfUJ ttood 

Burning like a mother beFeaved^of(h|r children, 
and, thrice circling his headj inyit^his attention 
by itil the means which could be Used by mortals, 
except that, of speech. The lovetf^s at length 
the beautiful creature^.and knowf^jl^ messen^ 
get it is. But why. .comes the herald of 
him in his hour of despair f Can the 
Spirit, all-powerful as be is, succour him T Cm 
joy be yet in store for him I It must be so^ dse 
why has he .sent downfhie. own messenger from 

* f 

the sky f Tha|t Being is too kind and toogoodto^ 
hold out false hopes i it is not in l^s nature lo inti¬ 
mate an intmtion of eucoouruig unless be actually 
entei$aiiis such intention. / Be GomlDi!ted,-Moun« 
'Plant, thou hast a Inend 1 , 
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And now commenced their ^'toilsome journey 
down the side of the The spirit-bird 

led,^and the bereaved lover followed. Poised on 
joyful wing^ the little messenger fluttered before 
him, singing sweet songs of promise, until they 
had descended into the frightful abyss, and its 
secrets stood revealed before them. Terrific sight! 
tremendous sound 1 Their eyes were appalled 
by the view of billows which mount to the very 
skies—of huge vo^cmes of water, dashing down 
the dreadful precipice into a vast basin, which 

f 'a ^ 

seemed'wge^'^iin^gh to be the tomb of the giant 
Chappewce $' ai^d. their ears were saluted with 
sounds, wh^e^loi^ness and violence were a thou^ 
sand times beypnd those of the tempest, or the 
thunder, or the earthquake. Onward they groped 
their desper^bVay beyond the fiercest fall, until 
all at once ^hey oauie to a dreadful cavern shrouded 
in tke'^epest night and gloom. Notwithstand¬ 
ing ihe whirl of waters, andt the impetuous rush 
of the blast, and, though the earth rocked around 
them like a canoe on the stormy waves of the 
Spirits* Bay of Lake Huroll(2), yet the brave and 
patient Moscharr^ unwearied and fearless, followed 
through pass and pitfall, by stream and steep, the 
flight of his little conductor. Keeping the lamp 
carried by the spirit-bird in view, he re^rded not 
the huge rocks toppling above his head, and each 
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moment threatening him with instant destruction, 
but fought on his peri|^us course, till they had 
threaded the labyrinth, and found themselves in 
a cavern, as unlike the first, as the tranquil 
summer sky is unlike the blustering of the sky in 
the Moon of Storms. 

.TPhe cavern, into which they now found entrance, 
was lit up by a blaze of effulgence, which seemed 
as great ns w'ould be that of a hundred suns 
shining at one time. So «i|toni8hing was the 
brightness, so surpassing the beauty of those 
things which served for the liitoip&^Of; l^iis vast 
hall, that the Iroquois warHor f<^ ^ moment 
forgot the cause which brought^ him thither, and 
stopped to admire the glories which were scattered 
around him. It was, indeed, filled with all that 
might dazzle and ravish the sight. Above them 
glittered a firmament studdec^iit^sl^uied, with 
stars, yet flashing a light far more brilliaiitthaii 
the stars of night ever gave. And the siOTs of 
the cavern glittered with the gorgeous huCs re¬ 
flected from the shining stones of many colours 
wherewith it w'as set. a 

But M'hy halts the spirit-bird, guide, and why^ 
does he veil his lamp ? Why^ looks he with, 
anxious eyes to yonder bright chambers in the 
,Cavern? What beings are those which apiiicar in 
that chamber, and whose are those accents that 
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fal! on the eager ears of tlie lovers ? I behold a 
couch formed of spajgthat glitters like icicles 
in the beams of the sun. It is covered with 
the softest grass that grows at the bottom of the 
torrent, and upon it is laid, panting with weariness 
and fright, a beautiful woman—it is the flower of 
the forest maidens, the lost Mckaia 1 At her side, 
no longer counterfeiting the Irocpiois warrior, 
but showing himself in all his native ugliness, his 
body crooked and“ disproportioned, his hair coarse 
as the weedg^.that grow on the rocks of tlie great 
salt Sis green as a meadow in spring, 
his mouth of enormous size, and his ears like 
those of a Hbuffalo, stands her persecutor and 
ravisher, the Fiend of the Cataract. And thus he 
wooed the fan* helpless being that lay upon the 
couch of dazzling stone : 

Mekaia, beajitcoiis Mekaia, the mighty jMaiii* 
tou of Oniagarah asks thy love. If thou wilt give 

■% j 

itfifie, 1 will give thee in return all the treasures 
of earth and flood, the diamonds which lie in the 
depths of the cataract, and the bright ore, which, 
in other lands, buys both tlie bodies and souls of 
men. The thing that thou wishest shall be 
within the rci^ch of tliy hand r.s soon as wished ; 
and, to please thee, my form shall again take the 
shape and appearance of him thou lovest. 1 go 
now, fair maiden, but soon will I return to thee 
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and love. But, if thou again refusest me, the 

ii 

Manitou ^hall come to thee like himself, and, 
in his own proper form, of more hideoi|jp seeming 
than that which he now wears, and invested with 
thrice his present terrors, enforce his claim. 
His wishes gratified, he will spurn thee from him^ 
and cast forth thy corse to the torrent.'* ^ 

With this heavy threat the "Manitou vanished. 
And now seize, seize, ye lovers, the hapjjy 
minute ! ''fis a moment of fate* Fly, fly ^ and 
look, the al^rial messenger of Him who governs all 
things beckons them on. Th!i^%hey>^e mute 
i^peal, and with the fleetness'df^the mountain 
goat rush from the cavern. IPfleir way is dark 
and dreadful, but fear lends thebv wings.' They 
know from the lips of their beautiful guide, the 
iSpirit-bird, which at length has opened its 
mouth to impart to jthem words o^^kind encourage¬ 
ment, that with the d&wning of day the fiend of 
the flood is but mortal—that with the crowing of 
the cock his power is at an end 5 and they are 
urging their limbs to their utmost speed, for see, 
the gleam of red tells that day is* nigh. The 
little messenger from the Great Spirit still points 
the path)|fay, and under his care^^nd guidance 
they speedily gain the mid-height. Alas for the 
lovers ! Heaven preserve them in this their hour 
of extreme peril, for see, the horrible fiend is on 
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their track, straining every nerve in pursuit; and 
so rapidly*does he gain igion them, that,^ unless 
aid be sent, from some superior power, they will 
be soon in his grasp. 

But the brave Moscharr still clung to hopes of 
escape, and still exerted himself with almost 
superhuipan power to accomplish it. With one 
arm encircling the lifeless form of the maiden, he 
employed the other to draw himself, by means of 
the protnuiing shrubs, over tlie steep precipices. 
A sudden thought enabled him to baffle for a 
while the grim pun^r. His foot, applied to a 
loose rock, launch^ it in a tone of thunder upon 
the iiend, who was borne backward half the dis¬ 
tance of an arrow’s flight by the ponderous mass. 
During the time he was struggling to disengage 
hiinself from the weight that pinned him to the 
earth, the lover had nearly won the farthest 
])ound: of the. Manitou’s kingdom. And see, the 

I 

purple and grey breaks out from the east. It is 
day, and the power of the Manitou, as far as 
regards his spiritual nature, is ended. Summon, 
O Moscharr, all your strength and fleetness, 
and by one desperate effort escape his personal 
strength, as the. fortunate coming of th^ day¬ 
light’s beam has placed you beyond the reach 
of his supernatural power ! Hurry on ! hurry 
on! The kingdom of the Manitou extends but 
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to the lowest bubble of foam—it ends with the 
last billow of the rapids—^the goal is before you ; 
it is scarce half a bowshot from you—haste, and 
it is won.v Hurry on ! hurry on ! the moment 
you have reached the boundary of the fiend-king¬ 
dom, multitudes of good spirits—friends to you, 
but deadly and implacable foes to your enemy— 
will start up to assist you. 

With the maiden on his arm, all wounded and 
bleeding, his own body lacerated and torn, yet 
unyielding as ever, does the Moschar| pur¬ 
sue his flight. But he feelftijM^*il^tte mcMiigat of 
death was neai^at hand. Exha^ted by his almost 
superhuman efforts to escape^ he finds a weakness 
and trembling stealing over'his limlis, and he 
faints, and falls with his lovely burth^i to the 
earth, at the very moment of victory and safety. 
The Manitou lu^ reached Bim, and^vi,th a fiend¬ 
like laugh on his horrid face, bends «exidtingly 
forward to seize his helpless viftimir^ ’ One 
hand he lays upon the tender arm of the forest- 
flower, the other is in the hair of the lover. But, 
as he bends forward, a sudden jerk of the Irg^ubis} 
occasioned by returning life, draws him unwit¬ 
tingly over the line which boundaries 

of his kingdom and sway. In a moment—in a 
breath—ere the eye could have winked, or the 
spirit thought^multitudes df bright beings start 
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up from each nook^ and dell, and dingle—^from field 
and flood. The deep space, the rocks ab^c them, 
below them, at their side, the air above and 
around them, as far as the eyo can reach, is filled 
with beneficent spirits. ^^He is ours!” they 
shout; " he is ours ! He has passed from the 
region over which he had sway; he has left the 
dominions and powers over which he held rule. 
He is ours ! lie is ohrs ! Not in yain did we leave 
our verdant bowers in the distant Lake of the 
Tho^and Islands,^to hasten to the succour of 
the^^m^iden flower of the forest and her brave and 
faithful lover. I^^was the Great Spirit that in¬ 
spired us to come'^hither, that we might save 
from death, and what were far w'orse, the beauti¬ 
ful betrothed of the valiant Moscharr. He is 
ours ! he is ours ! the Manitou is ours ! Now 
launch youR light bfirks, brothers^—launch your 
light barks! The skiffs that brought us hither 
must be nioored in the calm bays of our dear 
islaiid before the broad sun looks over the tops of 
the eastern hills. But first we must punish our 
nitldcss foe. Let us inflict on him the fate he 
threatened to inflict on the beauteous maiden— 
let us bind him^ud throw him down these rugged 
rocks into the Vave that rolls furiously below! 
He is Ours I he is ours T’ 
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At once—at the conclusion of their song of 
thousand bright forms sprung upon 
the prostrate and powerless Manitou, and bound 
and dragged him to the steep. And while again 
arose their wild but mielodious cry, ‘‘ He is ours ! 
he is ours !” they launched him into the thunder* 
ing torrent below, which swept his mangled and 
lifeless body into utter oblivion. 

When the destruction of the fieiiS was accoin* 


plished, the beautiful spirit-bird, which, while the 
deed of his death was doing, sat eyeing them in¬ 
tently from a broken crag abotre tH|$ir hea(ls> rose 
from its perch,^tnd, after dropj^ig i^if the pair, 
from his radiant wings, shivers of light as the 


tokens of the love of its Master for them, soared 

back to the skies whence it came. TJip happy 

Moscharr and his loved Mekaia then uccompa- 

^ * 

iiied the friendl^pirits, mo had as^ted in the 
overthrow of the bad Maiiitou, to tlfelM^oine in 
the beautiful Lake of the Thousand ISlhndS. Tlie 


pair were welcomed with songs and rejoicings to 
the spirit shores, and loud were the revels,, and, 
boisterous the mirth, of its little inhabiti^|^») ‘ 
Triumphs were made for them, mingled with re¬ 
joicings, at the downfall of thci^lqng-fearcd and 
much hated foe. And when they had displayed 
their love for the pair, by a]) the means within 
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tlieir power—dancing, feasting, and kind speech— 
they dismissed them to their liomes, witt^many 
blessings upon their heads, and invocations of tlie 
Good Spifit to protect and prosper them. The 
brave Moscharr and his llieautiful bride soon 
I’cached the home of his people, and lived to see 
their children’s children listen with mute astonish¬ 
ment to the tale of the escape of their father's 
parents from the Manitou of the Cataract. 




NOTES. 


\ 

(1^ Beaulifui bird .— 1 >. 10 i. 

The Spirit-Bird or the Wstkoii Bird is the Indian bird of 
paradise. It is hold in the utmost veneration by the Indians 
as the pecuHai^. bit^’'of the Great Spirit. The name they 
have given It Itinp^ssive of its superior excellence, and the 
veneration they have for it; the VVakon Bird being, in their 
language, the bird of the Great Spirit. It is nearly the size 
of a swallotf, of a brown colour, shaded about the neck with 
a bright^een ; the wing« are of a darker brown than the 
bod y ; its tail is composed of four or five feathers, which are 
three tithesTvaftjbng as its body, and which are beautifully 
shade^ witH||^]p'eu and purple. It carries this fine length of 
plumage^ ia fhdi|tfme manner as a peacock does, but it is not 
known> i^fietUer it ever raises it into the erect position 
which that bird sometimes does. The Naudowessies consider 

■f I 

6f superior rank to any other of the feathered 
creation, 

% 

(2). Lauder than ike thunder of the Spirits* Bay oj Lake 

^ Huron. —p. 105. 

Nearly half-way betweeYi Saganauin Bay and the north¬ 
west corner of Lake Huron, lies a Bay, which is called 
Thunder Biiy. The Indians, who have frequented these 
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parts from time iiiimemurial, and every European traveller 
that has passed through it, have unanimously agreed to call 
it by this name, on account of the continual thunder they 
have always obseeveii here. Whilst Carver^as making 
over it a passage which lasted near twenty*four hours—it 
thundered and lightened during the greatest part of the time 
to an excessive degree. It is difficult to account for ihe 
phenomenon—perhaps the organic structure of the neigh¬ 
bouring cliffs invites the concentration of the electric fluid 
at this spot. 



THE ISLAND OF EAGLES. 


At a short distance below the Falls of St. 
Anthony^ there is a small rocky island^ covered 
with huge trees, oak, ]^ine, and cypress, its water- 
fretted shores and steep cliffs formed of ragged 
rocks, against which the waves of the cataract 
dash and foam m vain endeavours tp overwhelm 
it. This little island, so annoyed by the mighty 
and wrathful hdids who sit in that surge, is 
famous throughout the Indian nations for being 
the abode of the spirits of the warriors of the 
Andironcfecks—a tribe which no longer exist— 
who, (jncC upon a time, many ages ago, warring 
against the^fi^Hts of the cataract, were com¬ 
pletely oveijfepwn, and by the power of their 
eucml^tnlhsf<!$ined Into eagles. Asa punishment, 
tlicy ^ere^hidden to dd*ell for ever on that misty, 
foggyj and noisy island; doomed to a nicer 
Ijercejitiojii of hearing than belongs to mortals, 
that their |ate might oWthe more awful. If my 
brother wblbes to ht^r the tradition, let him open 
wide ,the doors of*" his understanding, and be 
silent. 
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The tribe of the Andirondacks were the migh¬ 
tiest tribe of the land—^neither in numbei^s nor in 
valour had they their equal—^their^ nde stretched 
from the broad Lake Huron to the river of the 
Osages^ from the Alleghany to the Mississippi. 
All the tribes which dwelt in their neighlxiiirhood 
were compelled to bow down their heads and pay 
them tribute. Tlie Hurons sent them beaver- 
skins; the ErieS wove them 'wampum (1); even 
the Iroqueis^ that haughty and warlike nation^ 
Mdio lorded it over their eastern i^eighboitrs with 
the ferocity of wolves, bow^S to 4;hosc mighty 
warriors, the Andirondacks*, whose number was 
greater than that of the flights of pigeons in the 
month before the snows, and who wieldfed, spears, 
and bent bows, and shouted their war-cry with 
more power than any other tribe or people in the 
land. ^ Some of the more distant tsitfp, to secure 
themselves against invasion, ^^j^^l^biba^sadors 
with the‘pipe of peace in sp^ fi^s as a 

present; others offered' Itheir" most ■ heiuitiful 
women for wives to tlie “ lords of the 
by various means, and in varioi 
their inabil^to cope wi^them 
anxiety to become friends and 
the pi;oud ^^dirondacka^ Ranted tn6" pbp) of 
pe^e, it was always some hard condition 


^ waySjT jtestifled 
in wTirl'otid their 
iiekhhoiSiB^" If 
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annexed to it; not always did a favour granted by 
them prove a favour in the end. 

So long and uninterrupted a course of pro¬ 
sperity begot pride and arrogance in the bosom of 
the Andirondacks^ and they forgot the Being who 
had bestowed so many blessings upon them, 
making their wives fertile as a vine in a rich soil, 
giving them victory oyer all their enemies, and 
health, and bounteous harvests, and successful 
hunts. They paid no more worship to that 
Great Being; no more offered him the juicy fruits 
of their hunt; no more ascended the high hills at 
the rising or setting of the sun, with their heads 
anointed with clay, to pour out their souls in the 
song of latitude for past, or in a prayer of sup¬ 
plication for future, favours; they no more 


scarihed^th^ir bodies in deprecation of his anger, 
but, believ^ themselves—vain fools!—able to do 
without shook off thei|^ diity and 

allegidnce^to 1iidi,:|f^;|;adc liini, if notun words 
at least in. their de^ds,"defiance. Pride now pos- 
‘^feslsed their souls, and hardness their hearts. 


It n«^^-fu)^,be tol^my brother that the Great 
Spirit i ;$io^ to ong^. Knowing his poAver to 
crush with^ja wink of his eye every living crea- 
tuFe^.; \tof"rend asun^jd the mightiest hills, yea, 
shake to its centre very earth with a puff of 
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his breath; he is loth to put forth his powers or 
to call into action the whirlwinds of his wratli. 
He suffers men to revjle him long before he at¬ 
tempts to punish them; he permits them to raise 
the finger of defiance many times before he stipes 
it down, ai^ the tongue to utter many a scorn¬ 
ful word before he dooms it to the silence of 
death. It is so with the creatures of this world, 
as my brother must know. The strongest man— 
heMvho fe^jls most confident of his power to 
repel aggression, and to comma^ respect and 
obedience, is slowest to proyS^ation, and, when 
excited to anger, ^thf ealiest to be sootiied and 
calmed. The prairie-dog oftener shows feis teeth 
than the wolf; tlie imbecile adder than the death¬ 
dealing rattlesnake. And my pale-faced brother 
hai^ told us ^h^^ondrous tale, that,^;J|^is own 
land beyond the Great Waters, the ^^i^ty> animul 
which is c^J^d the King of B^^^t^^save only 
when he lacks food, ,li^h1rd<^iy pt the 

song-sparrow. ^And thus It utii^^vith jtliiP^reat 
Spirit, as ^^arded the scoffing and wi^edness'h| 
the Andir^dai^. Long ^ rei^s|^|j|e^pOr- 
tunities of the subordini^ Kfanitbusi^^j^t. 
haughty tribd l^jght be punished for 
lence j.flong hiSj. waited wi%*j|(^hope |[ilS;'..tliCir 
ej'es might J be opened,repentance seiss© 
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their hearts, and amendment ensue. He waited 
in vain, each day they grew worse, until at length 
they brought down upon their heads the ven¬ 
geance which could be no linger delayed. 

There was among the Andirondacks a youth 
whb> from the moment of his birth, was the fa¬ 
vourite of the being who rules the wofld. While 
yet an unfledged bird, his words were the words 
of grey-headed wisdom 5 while yet a boy his arm 
was the arm of a-strong man, his eye the eye of a 
cool man, and his heart like the lieart of a 
brave man. He was as cool as a u'arrior wlio has 
lived to be aged in scenes of war. While he sat 
in his cradle of woven willow, his father chanced 
to speak in his hearing of an exiJedition which the 
Braves were about to undertake against the distant 


Coppernyiies, who had their lodge» on the skirts 
of the seikDffeternal ice. The wis6 child bade the 


father call tHlp^kiefs and counsellors of the nation 
around him, them he said, ^SWu will not 

succj^i|d l|i'this wat. The^ CoppCrmines dwell in 
the regions of gr^at cold; before they c^i lie met, 
ii^ hills and'fro^eii lakes, and stpnny winds and 
bleak mustj^bc encountered. If you 

^ecjt.,jtJ^|h/*iBuccess be doubtful, for they 

are on' thieif Own hills, with nerves fitted to endure 
the searcliiiigjcojid, anS jjfbssessed of that which the 
Andirondacks want—A thorough knowledge of 
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every path that crosses their snow-clad vales and 
ice-boimd waters. Stay at home^ Braves^ help 
your women to plant corn^ and cut up the buffalo- 
meat^ rather than go upon an expedition from 
which you will never return. Do I not see the textur¬ 
ing fires lighted^ and Braves wearing the Andiron- 

dack mocassins bouridto the stake of death? Do not 

* 

mine ears hear a death-song in the Andirondack 
tongue ? And are not these fearless sounds wliicb 
come to mine cars the cries of the vulture and the 
wolf, fighting for the remains of a human carcase, 
which hath the Andirondack tuft of hair ? Stay at 
home, Audiroudacks, help your women to plant corn, 
and cut up the buifalo-mcat, rather than go upon 
an expedition from which you will never return.’* 


But the young and ardent warriors said this was 
the speech of a boy, and they wouljd^^^ listen to 
the^ Thdy said that, were the of^iPiskaret 

the words of a man, they migh;d(fe»slfcn to them, 

t . . 

le,’* who sat in his ^iltSfv vcradle, a fit 


counsellor to gray-headed sages, or even ^ young 
Braves, ^Jio had eaten the bitter root, and put on 
new war-Kh^> and fasted fo^■&^; and beeP' 
men. lii vain (iidtl!ie1)dy asij^rofthenv that 
his medicine^ the Great ^Vhite Owl,^pN^vealed 
to tjm inaiqr J^rangc thing|^,^a^d at^ong others 
this—^that the Andir|Nmc]^a,,^iigaged in a war 


against the Coppermines, the wrath of the Great 
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Spirit, whose worship they had forsaken, would be 
upoi} them, and of those who went not one should 
ever return. They laughed at his words, treating 
them as they would the song of a bird that has 
flown over. They bound on their mocassins, and, 
taking their spears, and bows and arrows, bade 
adieu to the land of their fathers* bones. Did these 
valiant youths returi^ and did the words of the pro¬ 
phet-boy fall to the ground ? Let the wolf, and 
the vulture, and the mountain-cat, answer the 
(piestion. They will tell my brother that their vora¬ 
cious tribes held a feast in the far country of the 
Coppermines,*^and that the remains of that feast 
were a huge heap of human bones. Were they 
the bones of Andirondacks ? They were, and 
thus were the prophetic words of the wise boy 
rendered .true, and his reputation •was established 
throughout the land. 

And wheri^^^rs came over him, and the fire of 
early manhoM beamed in his eye, the same signs 
of his beiUg favoured of Heaven were displayed. 
He needed no practice to enable him to conquer 
*in all and exercises which are indulged 

in by of his nation. He went beyond 

them^^ aEv which bespoke possession of the skill 
and couiia^e neoe^siry. to make a patient a^d ex¬ 
pert hunter, or abraiterujid successful warrior. In 
the game of archery, his arrow was ever nearest 
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the clout^ and in hurling the spear^ his oftenest 
clove asunder the reed which was fixed as the 


mark. Ere he had seen fifteen harvestings of the 
maize, he could throw the stoutest man of the 
tribe in the wrestle, and his feet in the race 
were swifter than the deer in its flight from the 
steps of the red hunter. When grey-headed men 
assembled in the council to deliberate upon the 
affairs of the tribe, their invasions, or their pro¬ 
jected removals to other hunting-grounds, they 
asked “ Where is the >dse boy ?” If he were not 
present, he was sent for, and no determination was 
made till he came, apd^had delivcrs&d his thoughts. 
And thus grew up the young Piskarct, till he had 
reached his twentieth spring. 


There was in the neighbouring nation of Otta- 
was a mmden ^ho was as much celebrated for her 
beauty, and her charms, and her wi|j^s the Alidir- 
ondack youth was for strength, a^ wisdom, and 
prudence. Her Indian naii^e was^euana, which 
means the Daughter 6f the Flood. /She had 
reached the sixteenth sumirfer of her residence 


among the Qttawas, the gentlest lightest' 
helped, the mildest and swe^cst fpMea^ that 
ever gazed on the pale^full moon, or t^^^N^ing 
star»,,or listjenw to the ^Oi^ spj^&, or 

the Vaterfi^ She knew. 4 c^\||^ do every thing 
that was Jjj^utiful, or useful. you saw a piece 
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of gorgeously dyed wampum, or a robe curiously 
plaited of tlje bark of the mulberry, or the feathers 
of the canieu or war-eagle, you needed not ask who 
did it—you might be sure it was Menaiia, Her 
voice was the sweetest thing ever heard, her face 
the most beautiful ever seen—the first had in it 
the melody of birds, with the expression they can 
never have till the)^ are gifted with the reason 
given to man—the last—but what is so beautiful 
as the face of a beautiful woman ! And then her 


laugh was as joyous as a dance of warriors after a 
great victory, and her foot was the speediest foot 
that ever brushed the dew from the grass. Every 
body loved her, and she loved every body. So 
kind, and so good, and so sweet-tempered, and so 
beautiful a maiden, was never known among the 
Ottawas, famed as they arc throughout the land for 
kind, and go^d, and sweet-tempered, and beautiful 
maidens. is-i" 


She not the daughter of an Ottawa woman, 
or any other woman^ nor was her father an Ottawa 
man, or any other man. She was the daughter of 
tlie migb^ty cataract. The mooh‘in which she 
came^^^the^ land of the Ottawas w'as the moon in 
wbiA' the forest trees piit forth their earliest buds, 
and the blboiiill&r tidies place of the little blue 
flower, which our fotest maidens love to twine with 
their hair, and Oiir forest boys to gkther as the 
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harbinger of returning warmth, and joy, and glad¬ 
ness. She came not at first to the village of the 
-Ottawas in the perfect shape of a human being. 
It was many years before that, one morning, as the 
head warrior of the nation went out, was his 
wont, to look abroad on the early sky; he found 
sitting at his door a little creature of a iPorin such 
as he had never beheld, nor ever dreamed of. 
Woman she seemed from her waist upward, 
but fish rather two fishes below. Her face was 


that of a most beautiful maiden in the charming 
hours when she begiu8„^to dream pt tall youths j 
her eyes were blue.,hs the deepest tinge of the 
water, and mild as" a summer moniing, her 
teeth white as the teeth of a salmon, and her locks 
fell sweeping the very earth. Her hands and 
arms were perfectly shaped, but they were co^red 
with scales, and here and there tinted with red, 
which glittered like Uie evening suO'^itthc /olds of 
a cloud. Her height was about that of ^.4 small 
child who is just beginning tq^se its feet; * Tlie 


strange little creature did not stir as the warrior 
appxpached it, ^suffered hiuat^to survey it un- 
moved, and, when he kiMly wped the* dwfefrom 
its waving locks^ bent its ejiQ.s the 

deepest gratitude de|]iictedc/countenance. 
As an Indian l^licves that every thing, even trees, 
and rivers, and mountains, have souls, or spirits, 
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and are all worthy to be adopted as his protect¬ 
ing okkis^ the warrior addressed the strange 
creature, and besought it to become his intercessor 
with the Great Spirit, his okki in jieacc and war. 
What was his surprise when it made reply to him, 
in a ton j yery nearly like the tone of A human 
being, and in a dialect of the Ottawas, as follows ! 

I cannot be thy guardian spirit, for I am about 
to throw off my spiritual nature, and to become as 
thou art, a mortal, or rather I am to assume my 
former nature and state. Though I wear a form 
which is neither fish nor flesh, yet have I not al¬ 
ways been thus. Once, lyiany years ago, I was a 
human being. Gazing one-evening on the blue 
sky, filled with shining lights, a passion came 
over my soul to behold them nearer. I besought 
the Master of Life to suffer me to ascend to the 


land of those bright things, and to visit the beau¬ 
tiful rainbows? which had been equally the objects 
of my fond Contemplation. My prayer was heard; 
I fell asleep, and, when I awoke, found myself 
where I wished to^ oe. I was among the stars, 
sailing with them as an eagle or cloud is wafted 
alpnj^DU the winds'which sweep the lower world. 
I b^lM tiieio glorious ^9 you behold them from 

^If* ‘ ^ 

the earth, twinkling balls of 

every size, all%idued with life, ®rid all busily 
engaged in dancing their intricate dances, to 
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music which came from unseen hand's. My 
words cannot describe the splendour of the scene. 
Yet sh^l I tell the Ottawa warrior that the scene 
and the dances soon ceased to give pleasure. Who 
would wish to gaze for ever on the sup> bright and 
dazzling though he be ? What One of aU^the fair 
things of the earth may be looked on forever v'ith 
delight? Its lakes^ itft rwers, its mountains^ its 
bold youths, and lovely maidens, and many other 
things, are .very fair, but each would tire were the 
eye to be chained to that alone. I was soon tired 
of the splendour of the starry world, and wished 
myself again upon the^^rth. 1 asked the Master 
of all for perinissiorr'to return.^ tie sSlid, ‘Thou 
hast been disembodied, thy flesh is decayed—thou 
art but a spirit, it may not be.' ‘ May I not’, said 
I, ‘rc-animate some form fro'n which the breath 
has just departed? may 1 not enter thci corse of 
some child, and live o\^ the remainder of the days 
of a favoured mortal ?’ 


_ ? 

“„The Great Spirit answered, ‘It canno^ be. 
Bui if thou art content to return to the earth 
assume a form ^ich shall be i^jther morta| nor 
imnij||al, neither man ngff be 

member thou shalt nQtJ|)^® endowed 
shape of a hitman bdng till h^ jUi the 

cataract,'whedf I dooili^thee to awell, the voice 
of one c ribff, ‘ Now is the time.^Then shsdt 
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thou leave the flood, repair to the land of my 
belovecl people, the Ottawas, and there gradually 
return to the shape which once was thine* But, 
an immortal soul shalt thou not possess till thy 

A 

bosom shall be lit up by the flame of love.* 

‘^Tlms spake fhe Grea<‘ Being, and in a breath I 
hxjaelf descending from the land of the 
upon the gioriops rainbow. Speedy and 
ujuuiorrupted was my descent, till 1 came to the 
cataract; its capiu:ious and stormy bosom 
received me, and there liave I dwelt with the 
Spirits f)f tiie Flood, the adopted daughter of their 
<;hief, till now. -Lo, OttpiWa ! I am at thy door, 
a strange Creature, biiti^ demanding hospitality 
and protection from thee. Wilt thou give it me 
till 1 am permitted tr> take that form which shall 
"give me the powers of a human being, and feel 
my bosom lit up by that flame which may give 
me one bound to feed and protect me V* 

The Ottawa answered, that his cabin had a 
(juiet corner, and there should the strange 
muuUui—if, indec4^ she >vere a woman—^rcst; his 
^lOnse was always the abode of plenty, and of that 
should the strai|ger partake.** “%o the creature, 
neither fish lu^fiesh, continued to reside 
ill tiie cabin of the Ottawa warrior. 

But 4 sich ddj'^a^ she observed be assuming 
more and more the upiiearance of. a mortal 

I V 

G 5 
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maiden. The scales fell from her arms and hands> 
which lost their red tints^ and became soft and 
fair as the flesh of a new-born child. The two 

t 

fishes gradually became two well proportioned 
legs. But^ though sheltad now become identified 
in form with the human ]^ace> she retained many, 
of the propensities of that with which she Iwd 
formerly dwelt. She loved to sport in the cata¬ 
ract) and lave herself in the lakes and rivers. 
Often would she fly frogi the company of the 
Ottawas to' that of her old friends, tlie Spirits of 
the Flood. How her eyes would glow with 
childish delight, wheh« the rain^ash^'d from the 
clouds in torrents, and%bw mirthfuL she would 
be when the spring thaws swelled the noise and 
the volume of the cataract! And she better loved 


to feed on the ooze and the seeds of the grass, which; 
were found in the torrent, and on those species of 
fish which are made the prey of the larger^ thgu on 


the food prepared on |he hearth of4Sthc Ottawa. 
Gradually, however, and at length fully, did her 


tastes conform to the .tastes of those with whom 
she dwelt. 

Yet she had iicffiml—^|he spi)r|j|^of a fish wp in ■ 
her, iSit not the spirit oi^a mortal. 

“not weep with the aMictbd^* nor^l^gh 
joyful. ^She indeed he*t^-i^at 5 r,v^pr all 

things, whether animate or inanim^e, know Him; 
but the wo^ip paid' by her was not\he worship 
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of one who has reason for what he does, but of 
one who follows the prompting of instinct. She 
still retained her passion for the evening, and the 
bright balls which light it, but better loved to see 
their reflection in the w»fl!er, than to behold them 
dancing about in the blue sky. 

. * At length, there arose a black cloud in the at¬ 
mosphere—the Andirondacks and the Ottawas 
were no longer friends. A little thing breeds a 
quarrel among the sons of the wilderness. A 
word lightly spoken, i^eer stricken an arrow s 
flight over a certain limit, an insult of old date, 
but unavenged^ a wonian'‘*borne away from an 
approved krvCT, are eaci^^deemed of sufficient im¬ 
portance to enlist 9ll the energies of a nation in 
tlie purpose of revenge. A deputation of Andi¬ 
rondacks came to the chief village of the Ottawas, 
‘Remanding satisfaction for a trespass on their 
hunting-ground, and for doing the foolish thing, 
so much reprobated by the red men of the forest 
lus to occasion frequent wars—^the slaying of beasts 
of venery out offseason. Among the chiefs was 
the youtli Piskaret, who,, although he had but 
. jus|;jeached hi^wentiejh sufcii^er, was, as I have 
s^id, couifted^thc strongest, the 'Wisest, 
andJ' ^By anticipation, the bravest, man of the 
nation. And"^<a^ him came hitygiged father, the 
great chief of fiie Andirondacks. 
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The feast w as made and caten^ the dance was 
concluded^ and the chiefs^ and counsellors, and 
warriors, were smoking in the great pipe of peace, 
when the beautiful maiden, who bore the name of 
Menana, entered the ^uncil -cabin.* She had 
now lost all traces of liei; origin from the waters, 
and to all appearance was a mortal woman. 8^^. 
etiptcred without that timid step which mortal 
maidens have when they find themselves suddenly 
cast into a crowd of the j^ther sex, witli none of 
their own to give‘ them “llWnitcnaiice. But Me- 
nana was not versed in the ways of^ mortals, 
and had none of the feSings whi(% sej^ the blush 
to the cheek and trcmb^hg to thi .,,li^t of the 
maidens of the world. After^surveying the stern 
array of warriors for a moment, with a curious 
and enquiring look, she w'alked up to the youthful 
Piskaret, and said to him in a sweet and soft toi|e|v^ 

Thou art very beautiful. Tell me if Imayinot 
win thy love?’* 

Tiie Brave, who wsw smitten with t^e charms of 
the fair creature, pres^g to hejr side, whispered 
that he loved her .b^tl^r than all the world^ and 
wished her to becdfifte the wife of'^'3)OsomI "^^^< 
he pa^cd, to he^^ilHngi^^,|pie charms ^ 

native land, and spoke of the tall^old oak^ 
threw thfir gil^t shade over' Banins of the 
gentle and placid river, and the ndafiy thick glades 
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filled with lusty deer, and Lakes stocked with de¬ 
licious wild fowl, which were to be found within 
the hunting-grounds of his nation. He told her 
of the plenty that reigned in the cabins of the 
Andirondacks, and*how much better their women 
fared than those of the surrounding tribes. The 
Daughter of the Flood smiled sweetly on the 
youth, and tears, the first she had ever shed—and 
sighs, the first she\ad ever breathed—proofs of 
her having acquireil a !^uinan soul—stole to her 
heart and her eyes. 

And no>v she had received a soul, and become 
possessed of thoi# faculties which confer pleasure 
and pain, and (^£ate for their possessor happiness 
and misery, and joy and sorrow. She w’as now 
alive to the hopes and fears which exalt or dt'prcss 
existence—had tears for those that wept, and a 
)dlif|^h for those that laughed. She, who entered 
that asseuibly of 'warriors, fearless as an ehgle 
seated on the top of a lofty pine, now at once, in 
the twinkling of an eye, became filled with trem¬ 
bling, and alarm, and appr(^h:^.i)fsion, and strove to 


hide her blushes by half hiftipg her face in the 
bosoin/Of him loved. 

> Btt^iride, whici^ has often .. interrupted the 
courf^iif love, as well as led to the downfall of 
nations, crept iiiM?, the councils the Andiron¬ 
dacks, and they refused to permit the young war- 
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rior to tiEike to wife the maiden who was not of 
mortal parentage. They said that she was of the 
blood of the spirits of the cataract, of a race who 
had delighted to shed a cold and pestilential 
vapour over the villagA^of their nation, and had 
destroyed several Andirondacks, whose blood re¬ 
mained unrevenged. In vain did the youth ploail 
his love; in vain did he show, that if the spirits of 
the flood warred on their neighbours, who were 
unable to inflict a wound on their adversaries, it 
furnished no reason wh3g||Re beautiful maiden, so 

_ A * , 

lovely and so inoflensive, should he ^^Dcd. She 
had not injured,then why shoul^ehe^be spurned? 
But his argument availed not t^ influence tlio 
warriors, or to bend their Hern hearts to pity. 
They drove the fair Mcnana from the arms of him 
she loved best, and, exerting,, the authority, so 
potent among the red men of the wilderness, 
fathi&r, and of chiefs, and of elders, th^y caritied 
away the lover from tiie village of t^e Ottawas, 
thuls dividing those whom the Great ]^dng had so 
elderly created for dkehj other, 

But my brother asks what b^ame of the beau¬ 
tiful maiden. Let'him listen^I will 
She'^ned awa^ywith gfief being sej^Sil^edr 
from the man she loved. ’%he sa^ not tl^i^ect 
song which yepng maidens si^' who know nei¬ 
ther love nor care—but her song was lonely and 
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sad, as that of the bird of night. She wandered 
by herself in the dark and glocmy woods, as the 
bird flits when deprived of its mate, or the deer 
which carries its death-wound from the shaft of 
the hunter. Each day hfef eye lost a portion of its 
light, and her step of its buoyancy. She laughed 
no more, nor joined the dance of maidens, nor 
went with them to gather wild flowers; but her 
amusements, if amusements they could be called, 
were to weep and sigh, to wander alone with 


listless step, and to'^ijjt by the edge of the 
catanict, tefling her sad story to the spirits of the 
flood. The Gr^t Spirit, seeing her grief, and 
knowing that a heart that is broken hath no more 
business among the things of this world, bade her 
rejoin her friends in the surge of the cataract. 
She heard tlie well-known and well-remembered 
voice, and prepared to obey. Calling around her 
the frien43 whom her sweetness and good-humour 
luul won her, she bade them a tearful adieu, and 
received the like tribute of kindness. The young 
Braves, wdio had before atteiripted to win her love, 
crow'ded around iier to catch her last farewell, 
^anxidilh yet fearing to attempt to change a reso- 
lutmii^ w'hich had bean dictated by the Great 
Spintf They had tough spears in their hand^, 
and well flllecl^ quivers at their shoulders, and 
their cheeks and brow's were stained with the hue 
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of wrath, for they were prepared to avenge on Uie 
haughty Andirondacks the slight and injury done 
the beauteous Menana. The maidens came to 
witness her departure, with t<^rs bedewing their 
cheeks. All accompadl^ her to the brink of the 
cataract, and beheld her throw herself into its 
fearful bosom. 

No sooner had she reached the waters of that 
boiling torrent, than uprose from its bosom the 
grisly heads of the fell^ spirits, who were its 
inhabitants. Rage dUedi^ieir countc^nces, mid 
horrid imprecations burst from their fip^, as they 

vowed to be avenged on that arf6gimt anti wicked 

* 

people, the Andirondacks, who had inflicted 
misery upon an adopted and cherished daughter 
of the flood. The last the Ottawas saw of them, 
they were soothing and com%rting the bcatitifiil 

■SJ?'*** ' 

Menana, whom, after sustaining for a few moiilhnts 
upon the surface of the water, they bo^e'to their 
crystal dwelling beneath the foaming torrent. 
lliCy first, however, employed an Ottawa mes- 
seiiger to bear their' defiance to their enemies, 
and to assure them of their eternal liatred* ^ 

It w’as not long' after that ^ large war-]^i&1^ of 
the Andirondacks^ compe^d of Ihe flower O^hat 
nation, and headed by Piskarft*, ascendld the 
Mississippi, to'.make an incursion into the terri¬ 
tories of a nation who dwelt. upon its borders 
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above the Falls. It is the custom of the tribes, 
when travelling upon the river, to approach to the 
verge of the cataract, and then transport their 
canoes around it. The Aidirondacks were within 
a bow-shot of the cataract, when all at once the 
surface of the water became covered with grisly 
heads, whi(jh grinned hatred and defiance upon 
the AndiroiidackSjXvho, though filled with cou¬ 
rage to, dare encounter with men of their own 
form and nature, shool^ with a new sense of fear, 
as they beheld the hideous countenances and up¬ 
lifted arms of the s])irits of the flood. In the 
centre of the array of water spirits, they beheld 
the face of the beautiful Menana, still shining in 
all its former beauty, her eyes lit up by the fires 
of an unquenehed and unquenchable love. Rais¬ 
ing their dreadful .^out of ^vengeance, the spirits 
noiy-gathered about the canoes of the paralysed 
Andirohdacks, and commenced their work of de¬ 
struction. But one was protected by a being of 
their own order—^thc brave a||d youthful Piskaret 
found himself, ere an arrow had been impelled, 
or a ^nmst given by a spear, caught and shielded 
by fee arms of his fiiithful Menaiia. While the 
water-fpirits were employed in dealing death 
^inong their enemies, whose resistance availed 
not, the beautiful maiden drew her lover from his 
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seat in his canoe^ and disappeared with him be¬ 
neath the waters. The moment 'the lovers had 
sunk into the floods the spirits^ with dreadful 
shout^ sunk also^ leavings but few of the Andiron- 
dacks survivors of their attack. Nearly the whole 
had perished from the assaults of beings against 
whom human weapons were useless—^v^o laughed 
at the puny resistance of mortals^ and feared their 
battle less than the carcajou fears the mousc^ or 
the canieu jthe humming-bird. 

The Great Being, at the prayer of 4:he water- 
spirits, bade the souls of the slaughtered Aiidiron- 
dacks assume the shape of eagles, bommanding 
them to dwell for ever on the little island which 
stands just below tlie cataract, and within the 
full hearing of its incessant and tremendous roar. 


That they might receive the ftffl reward of thqr 
arrogance, and pride, and cruelty, he so rs^^d 

f * 

their sense of hearing, that the shaking ^bf the 
wings of the bat . wsis to them as loud as the 
thunder of the hilb ^to a man having but the 
usual ear. What then must be' the noise of the 
mighty cataract, which, leaping over a ppe^Jpice 
of rocks, upon a stony bed, flies back again in 
foam and spray, higher than an jirrow ii^^led 
by the tou^^hest bow, bent bj^ the strongest 
arm ! 
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If my brother believes my story the soiifj of a 
bird, let him visit the cataract, and use his own 
eyes and'ears. I^,he do not behold that little 
island covered with eagles, wliose wings never 
cleave any other air than its own; if he do not 
hear the angry voice of the spirits in the boiling 
waters, ay,’^«and if he do not see them after night¬ 
fall ; then let him diill me a liar. 

1 have no more to say. 




NOTE. 


(1J fFampum.—fi, 118. 


Wampum is an Indian word signifying a muscle. A 
number of these muscles strung together is called a string of 
wampum, whicli when a fathom long is termed a belt of 
wampum, but the word string is commonly used whether it 
b(‘ long or short. Before the English came to North 
Aini^ca, the Indians used to make their strings of wampum 
chtefly of small pieces of wood of equal size, stained either 
blaek or white. Few were made of mdscles, which were 
esteemed valuable and difficult to make. But the Europeans' 
soon contrived to make strings of Wampum, both neat and 
elegant, and in great abundance. The Indians immediately 
gave up tlie use of the old wooden substitutes for wampum, 
an4 procured those made of muscles, which, though iiillen in 


price, were always accounted valuable. 

Thefe rouscles are chiefly found on the coast If Virginia 


and Maryland, and are valued according to their colour— 
wfi^i is brown, violet, and white. The former are some¬ 


times of B(rdark a shade that they pass for black, and are 
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double tbe price of the white. Haring first sawed them into 
square pieces, about a quarter of an inch in length, and an 
eighth in thickness, they grind them round or oral upon a 
common grind-stone. Then, a hole bdng bored lengthways 
through each, large enough to admit a wire, .whipcord or 
largo thong, they are strung like beads, and the string of 
wampum is completed. Four or six strings joined in one 
breadth, and fastened to each other with a fine thread, make 
a belt of wampum, being about three or font inches wide, 
and three feet long, containing, perhaps, four, eight, and 
twelve fathoms of wampum, in proportion to its required 
length and breadth. This is determined hy the importance 
of the subject which these belts are intended to explain or 
confirm, or by the dignity of the persons to whom they are 
to be delivered. Evemr thing of moment, transacted at solemn 
councils, either between the Indiauis themaelVes or with the 
Europeans, is ratified and made valid by strings and belts of 
wampum. Formerly ^ey'.used tO\»give sanction to their 
treaties by delivering a wing of some large bird, and this 
custom still prevails among the more western natioi^iu 
transacting'business with the Deiawqjrcs. Upon the dmery 
of a .string, a loi^ speechify be aiade, and much sa]|^%|^n - 
the subject under consideration : but when a belt is- given 
few words are spoken, but they iniist^e words of great 
importance, frequently requiring an explanation. When¬ 
ever the speaker haikprondunced some important sentence, 
he delivers a string of wampum, adding, **! give thirstring 
of wampdhi as a confirmation of what I have spoken." But 
the chief iq^ject of his discourse he confirms with abeL|^ The 
answers^ivendto a speech thus delivered must l^cqa- 
firmed by stringi^nd belts of wampum, of the same 
number as those received. Neither the coloili^nor the quiHil^ 
of the wampum is matter of indifference, but^Bothlliave an Im- 
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mediate reference to those things which they are meant to 
confirm. The brown or deep violet; called black by the In> 
dians, always means something of a severe or doubtful import, 
but white is the colour of peace. Thus, if a string or 
belt of wampum is mtended to confirm a warning against 
evil, or aii earnest reproof, it is delivered in black. When a 
nation is called upon to go to war, or war is declared against 
it, the belt is black, or marked nith red, called by them the 
colour of bhodt having in the middle the figure of a hatchet 
in white wampum. \ 

The Indian women are very dexterous in weaving the 
strings of wampum into belts, and marking them with dif' 
ferent (igures, perfectly agreeing with the different subjects 
contained in the speech. I'hese figures are marked with 
white wampum on the black, and with^black upon the white 
belts." For example, upon a belt of peace, they very dexter¬ 
ously represent in black wainpiiin two hands joined. The 
belt of peace is a fatlioiJii long, and of the breadth of a hand. 
To distinguish one belt from the other, each has its peculiar 
mark. No belt, except the war-belt, must show any red 
. cob!l^. If they arc obliged to use black wampiiin instead of 
they daub it over \yith white clay, and, though the bliujk 
may shine tlirough, yet in value and import it is considered 
as equal to white. These -itrings and belts of w.tmpum are 
also documents by winch ^le Indians remember the chief 
articles of the treaties made between^.themselves, or with 
the white people They refer to thciti «*is to public records, 
carefully preserving them in a chest made for that purpose. 
At certain seasons^ they meet to study their meaning, and 
to reit^w tffee ideas of which they were an cmjjlera ^nd a con- 
^ ^jOuiuon. On such occasions they sit down around the 
take out ^e string or belt after the other, handing it 
about to eVeryperson present; and, that they may all com- 
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prebend its meaning, they repeat the vrords pronounced on 
its delivery in their whole connexion. By these means they 
Are enabled to remember the promises reciprocally made by 
the diffei'ent.«partie8. And, as it is their custom to admit 
even young boys, who arc t’clated the chiefs, to tijiese 
assemblies, they become early acquainted with all the affairs 
of state; and thus the contents of their documents arc 
transmitted to posterity, and cannot be easily forgotten. 
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When the Nanscmonds occupied for their hunt- 
iiig-grouiids the vast forests which lie between 
the Mhuiitaiiis and the Great of the Steaf, they 
were the lords and masters of the wilds, and ruled 
them according to their pleasure, niroughout 
the land there was none equal to them for swiftness 
and dexterity in the chase, itnd they were foremost 
amongst the nations for their prowess in Wi\r. 
When their shout ^vtis heard, among the distant 
hills of the Lcfiapes, the craven cry of that timid 
peo]^# vvas, “ A Nansemond I a Nansemond !”— 

> s * 

wh^they launclied their canoes upon the distant 
Mississippi, the men of that region fled, like a 
startled deer or ajjfr from the growl of the car- 
cajou. .. 

Their numb^’w have now h^icome thinned; 
many populous villages have disappeared—bwJthcr, 
the Nansemonds are not what they were, at least 
^ nupi^^ers: But they have not lost their coprage 

* The burnt weed. 

• Ghesnpeak Buy. 
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and valour, nor degenerated from the ancient 
renown of their fathers, nor has the thinning of 
their nation in the least tarnished the reputation 
of the few who yet live, or caused their enemies 
to deem them less than men. None can say that 
they ever turned their backs upon a foe, or shun¬ 
ned encountering one who wished for combat. 
Even the lro(|uois, whose arms have always 
wielded a tomahawk against them, and who, in 
their tu^n, have encountered their deadly ven¬ 
geance, confess them very brave, and, whenever 
they make.vthem captives, honour them with the 
prolonged torture, which it is the right of the 
brave and valiant only to suffer. 

There was once .,uport’ a time, in this tribe, 
formerly so potent And reno^VIied, but now^ so few 
and feeble, a maiden, whose name was Aton-I^arre, 

■sf’ ^ * 

one of whose souls—that which speaks of things 
* understood ^?by all, and discourses in a 
intelligible to uH—^liJvd left its house of flesh to go 
to the Cheke Checkecame, jjJJh^land of departed 
spirits. The otjier soul yet abodc^in the body, 
but it was the *38pul which takoB care that the 
mouth^has meat and drink, adnunstering to the 
wants of the flesh which enshrouds'^it by supply¬ 
ing ifp with |[>od and clothing, and pirotecUng it 
jhpm fire and frost. Yet, though the se n^le ' 
^onl had wandered* out, it h^ Sot ^talfen a>ray 


imighage 
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her memory, nor her faculty of seeing things un¬ 
seen by other mortals, or of relating entertain¬ 
ing stories. 

She was very beautiful, but her beauty was of 
a strange character. Her form was very tall and 
commandiiig, and she was straight as a reed. 
Her dark eyes hud, from the disordered state of 
her mind, received a very wild expression, but 
none that knew her feared her, for she was inno¬ 
cent and harmless as a child. Her tong black 
hair, which swept the earth at her feet, was 
interlaced with gay beads and shells, and gayer 
wild flowers, and around her wrists and ancles 
were fastened strings of the teeth of tlie alligator, 
[t was her greatest pleasure to enter her canoe, 
and commit it to the current of the river. Then, 
while drifting about, she would sing wild and 
melancholy songs, striking the water at irregular 
intervals with a long paddle which she held in" 
the middle, and which formed a kind of concert 
with the song, though two persons were . 
singing. 

It was strange, but her people declared that the 
sensible soul left her while she was worshipping 
the Great Spirit in the Qniccoaan^. There, while 
performing the sacred dance around ’the carved 


* Place of worship—church. 
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posts*, her soul was called away to the* happy 
regions, and her mind became like a cloud hi 
the time of a strong blast, or a dry leaf carried 
into the sky by a whirlwind. Others asserted 
that she had dared to spit upon a paw€orance\y 
and for that had been punished by the Great 
Being with the loss of her senses. It matters 
little which was true, since one of them must 
have been ^for it is only the Great Spirit who can 
take away the gift of reason which he bestows, 
and he only takes it away from those with whom 
he is angry. And thus lived the crazed Aton- 

Larrc—strange that her bosom should have felt 

11 

the pangs of love, and that for a being so ugly 
and misshapen as thejittle Ohguesse. 

This Ohguesse was a youth, whose feet wanted 

* The Itidiamf occcipyingf what is now called 
had posts fixed around the interior of their Quicct^iim, oe; 
place of worship^ with men's faces carved upon them. Thlbse 
tribes have long been extinct. 

t Altar-stonc. From this proceen^^he great reverence 
these tribes had for a small bird, pd^imar to tlntt region, and 
which continually calhid out that name. They believed it 
was the soul of one of tlieir princes, and thence permitted no 
one to hafm it. But tliere was once, they said, a wicked 
Indian, who, after abundance of fears and scrupltjl^w^s, at 
last, bribed t^ hih one of them. But he paid dear for his 
presumption, for a few days after he was taken iHray, 
never more heard of. 
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the fleetness, and whose arm lacked the strength, 
of a man’s, but he was nevertheless the favourite 
of the Great Spirit. He was less in stature than 
a man, and crooked withal, his height being little 
more than that of the tall bird’*' which loves to 
strut along the sandy shore, picking up the fish as 
they flutter joyously along in the beams of the warm 
and cheering sun. \ But if he was diminutive in 
body he was great in his soul—^what others lacked 
in wisdom he supplied. His name was Ohguesse, 
which signifies a Partridge. His brothers gave 
him this name because of his preferring peace 
to war—of his liking better to hunt the less 
dangerous animals, the rnakon than the mark- 
wah^y and to spear the fish that gave little 
trouble, and to snare peaceful birds—all sports 
unwdrthy of a man. But this tame and pacific 
. spirit was forgiven in Ohguesse, because he was 
little and misshapen, and, withal, the favourite of 
the Great Spirit. None could call down rain from 
the clouds, or conjure them into a clear sky, or 
foretell th6 coming of storms, like him. If he 
bade the women plant the maize, they might be 
sure that a shower was at hand; if he bade the 
warriors depart on a distant expedition, they 
'kuew it would be successful. His blessing spoken 

• The crane or pelican, 
t Muekwahy ait old bear ; makony a bear's cub. 
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over the seine was as good as its marriage *') his 
prayer to the Great Spirit in the cave, or on the 
hill-top, procured health and plentiful harvests for 
his people. And such was Ohguesse. 

Singular were the means by which Aton-Larre 
testified the affe''tiou she bore the little man. She 
would wander for hours in search of sweet berries, 
because he loved them; and, when in the house of 
her father, they were cooking the juicy buflfialo’s 
hump, shQ always begged the most savoury parts 
to carry to him she loved. When the winter 
brought its snows .*nd storms, sh went morning 
and evening to the cabin in which he dwelt, to 
see that there was fire to keep him warm, and, if 
illness assailed him, and pain stretched him oui. 
on a bed of sickness, for his strengt ms little 
and his body feeble, who but the crazed A^n - 
Larre gave him the drink w'hich took the cramp 
from his limbs, and restored him to health i 

Nor was the little Ohguesse unmindful of her 
kindness—he met her love with e^ual return. If she 
procured for him ripe berries, he testified his gra- 

* It is what they call the bosom-net; with which the In¬ 
dians perforin this singular cereiDony. Before they^usc it 
they marry it to two virgins, and, during the marriage-feast, 
place it between the brides; they afterwards exhprt it to 
catch plenty of fish, and believe they do a gr- t deal obtafn 
"'‘this favour by making large presents to.the sham fathers-in- 
Jaw. 
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titude in a way which repaid her fondness—and 
the meat she gave him, though it was ever so old 
and tough, was to him the juiciest that ever 
touched the lips of man. He would sit on the 
bank of the river for half a sun, watching lier 
canoe, as she swept it over th^ cun jnt, and lis¬ 
tening to her c^ntnnir g songs in v'hi"I h’" own 
name was mentioned with so much love. And, 
when fatigued by her labour she guided lier bark 
to vhe '"bore, Obguesso was su"e > nicc», her with 
(mts* 'tched ai as, jhh* her in be. labour of 
carrying *hc caroc U tf od oi piiu* branches. 
In the long evenings of \ r'»o^'^s of snow and 

f^* iSt she ’ro\dd sit and relate to him—for her 
iue*.jorv baa no* ale« nf the goodness of 

the fti’cat Sp? f •icked-.ess of the Evil 

Spii'ii , of V le tribe, and of the 

journeys .c' land of souls, and 

#;t tl.e divaiiiv dix icd and of strange fishes 

she ha 1 in the (l(?pths f the sea, and strange 
fowls ji? the upper regions of the air, and strange 
beast» ' the wild forests. Many indeed were 
the w’oiidcrful things she had beheld, if you be¬ 
lieved what she said—and who could do otherwise, 
% since her soul had travelled to the Happy Hunt¬ 
ing-Grounds, and her eyes beheld with a double 
nature—^the nat of a spirit and the nature of 
a mortal ? It was in one of these long and stormy 
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winter nights that she related to the tribe the 
story of the Maqua tlmt married a Rattlesnake, 
There was once upon a timc^ she begau, in the 
tribe of the Maquas^ the foes of my nation^ a 
young warrior whose name was Cayenguirago. He 
was the bravest and most fearless of men—^his deeds 
were the theme of every tongue, from the stormy 
shores of the wild Abenakis to the mountain clime 
of the fierce Naudowessies. While he if as' yet a 
boy his ^eeds were the deeds of a man—ere the 
suns of fifteen summers had beamed on his head, he 
had followed in the war-path of the full-grown 
Braves to the haunts of the Mohicans on the bor¬ 
ders of the Great Salt Lake. And, before the 
snows of the succeeding wipter had melted, he 
had become a Brave and a werowance*. But with 


his great strength and daring valour was ^ 

bad and cruel disposition—his heart was very 
wicked and impious. When the priests spoke to 
him of the Great Spirit, he told them he should 


never believe there was such a spiriji till he saw 
him—^he omitted no opportunity of making scoff of 
that good being, and laughing at his thunders. His 

t 

mocks of those wise and good men, the priests and 


prophets, whom the Great Spirit loves and hfinoufs,.: 
by making them acquainted with his wishes and 
will, were continually poured out. He, paid no 


* fVerowanee, a wsr^chlef. 
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respect to aged people; he took the bison’s meat 
from his father’s famished mouth, and knocked 
the gourd of water from the lips of his thirsty 
mother. If he saw a man weaker than himself he 
took from him whatever he coveted, and made no 
restitution of the things he found. If he cast his eyes 
upon a maiden, and she listened to his false tongue, 
erclong^her tears ^ere sure to flow faster than those 
of a roebuckt that is hard pressed by a hunter. 
The brothers and sisters that were in the cabin of 
his father, if they crossed him, were beaten like a 
dog caught in a theft 5 if he gave a pledge to follow a 
chief(l) he was sure to forget it; if he made a vow 
to aid a friend in danger, he was sure to desert 
him, not from fear, but because it was a pleasure 
to him to do wrong and inflict injury. And thus 
li\;^d Cayenguirago, the Great Arrow of the 

^ -r * 

Maqnas. 

Once upon a time, as this brave but bad chief 
was hunting alone in the wilderness, in a spot 
whicli the Great Spirit had forgotten to level(2), 
he came to a great cave in the side of a hill. It 
was in the time of Monter, and the hour of a fearful 
fall of rain and hail. To escape the wrath of tlie 
spirits of the air, he entered this deep cave in the 
side^:l[,,the hill, carrying with him much wood, 

t 1 do not knovr wlicther the roebuck actually weeps 
when he is hard pushed-^the Indiana believe he docs. 

H 5 
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and the spoils he had won in the chase. As hp en¬ 
tered it he heard many strange and fearfiir noises^ 
but Cayenguirago was a warrior^ though a wicked 
one, and^ little troubled^ at any time by frightful, 
sounds^ he pursued his way into the interior of the 
cave. It was dark as a cloudy night in the time 
that follows the death of the moon, but he re¬ 
marked that the cave was lit up aad the darkness 

I V I 

partially dispelled by what appeal'd to little 
stars, exceedingly bright substances which resem¬ 
bled the eyes of a wolf, though smaller and far 
brighter^ and which were continually shifting 
about the cave with a slow' and uncertain motion. 
Then, for sound there was an incessant rattling, 
and hissing, and slapping, which almost stunned 
him with noise. As he moved on he found him¬ 
self impeded by something into which *his^t 
were continually settling, and which he judged to 
be loose sand. When he had gone far enough 

|W 

from the entrance to be free from the current of 
air which entered* the cavern by it, hej^aid down 
the dear's flesh which he had brought upon his 
back, took out his flint and tinder-box, andf^struck 
fire. Having -properly disposed of the wood he 
had brought, and^indlcd a flame, he raised 
self to an upright posture to survey the 
^Who shall describe the terror which filled tl^ soul 
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of Cayeiigturago, stout and fearless as he was, 
when he found himself in the middle of an im¬ 
mense body of rattlesnakes, and perceived that it 
was among these deadly animals, of which there was 
a thick layer upon the floor of the cave, that he had 
been for some time wallowing? Their eyes it was 
that lit up the cavern, and theirs were the hissing, 
and rattling, and skipping, which saluted his cars. 
Uniter flis feet and upon evOTy side of him, as far 
as the eye could reach, were heads upreared with 
little fierylongues projecting from green jaws, and 
moving with a motion n\ore rapid than a flash of 
Bummef lightning. The heatls about the cavem were 
thicker than the thievish ravens in a field of milky 
corn. The monieijt that the light of the fire he 
had kindled enabled them to see the intruder, 
all^ftf thein rushed towards him, though none 
attempted to inflict injury. The nearest approach¬ 
ed within a step; those behind climbed over the 
backs of the more advanced, until they lay piled up 
on every |^de, as high as the shoulders of a tall 
man. Surrounded, as Cayenguirago was, by the 
most vd^omous and dreadful of all the animals 
formed by the Great Spirit, he di^ not forget to 

keep his fire burning, nor to draw out his pouch 

> 

filled with good tobacco. Having recovered liis 
coolness and composure, and become a man again, 
he filled his pipe with the beloved weed, and, light- 
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ing itj began to roll out clouds of sn^lc^* ^ch 
time he puffed, he observed that thd sn^ea re¬ 
treated further from him, until at length 1;hey 
were seen gliding into the darkness which 

f 

enshrouded the further part of the cavern. 

While he lay thus warming himself at the 
fire, and emitting clouds of fragrant smoke, seme 
one near him exclaimed, in a very sharp a^(^ shrill 
voice, “ Booh 1** Looking up, Cayenguiragp ^eld 

*' ^ -*r 

standing, behind hiiii a very ugly creature^ but 
whether man or beast, he found it at fifst difficult 
to determine. His skin jvas black as soot, and his 
hair white as snow. His eyes, which were very 
large, were of the colour of the green far-eyes* 
with which the pale faces s\^ 5 ^ey distant objects, 
and stood out so far from the head that, had one of 
them been placed in the mid^fe of the fbirelu^, a 
tear dropping from it would have hit the‘’tip of 
the nosey His teeth, which were very large, were 
white as ®Sow; his ears, which il^ere yellow, were 
smaller than the j^af of the black ^Inut, and 
shaped exactly like it. His legs were not shaped 
like those of a human being, but'were two^^ straight 
bones witho^ flesh or ^oint, and both black and 
glossy as charred birch. But what rendered; him 
yet more horrible to look at was that snakes, pfbi-. 
, sonous rattlesnakes, wel'e wTeathing themselves 

f Far;;^8f tite name^tke Indians gave to spectacles. 
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around his lejps, and body, and arms-rr-leaping from 
him, diid \fjfon him, tying themselves in knots 
arou'dd hia neck, and doing other feats of horrid 
agility. After surveying this uncouth being and 
his fcarfurcompanions for a few moments in deep 
silence, Cayenguirago addressed him thus:— 
‘^I'Wlio art thou?’* 

“ master.” \ 

«Maqua is a man, ” replied the warrior 
fiercely; “h'is kneew'as never bowed—^he acknow¬ 
ledges no iftaster.” 

Thou hast served me long and well, Cayengui¬ 
rago—I am Abamocho, the Spirit of Evil, and this 
is my dwclUng-place.” 

’rhou hast chos^ a dark abode, and strange 
companions,” replied the warrior. 

•‘;®iey are not iny^ companions, but my war¬ 
riors, tny braves, my tormentors,” answered the 
Spirit of Evil. ‘‘ It* is with these that I torment 
bad people, as the Maquas use old wonien to 
torment the^prisoners they tal^e in battle. But 
fear not, Cayenguinigo, thou hast been a faithful 
servant tom ine—I will not suffer my people to harm 
thee. Dost thou know that 1 desi^ to bestow 
‘my daughter upon thee fora wife ?” 

“ I,did not know it ?” answered the Maqua. 

She shall be thine,” sdd the Evil Spirit. ‘‘ But 
1 warn thee that there have been very many 
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pleasanter companions than she will niake thee, for 
she is excessively irritable and passionate* 'Wi^al 
she is so fond of admiration, that I have ho doubt 
she would give chace to the ugliest toad that ever 
devoured a worm, so she could captivate him* She 
is a true woman.** 

What will the father give the Maqua 'that 
marries her V* 

Wampum, much, wampum—*’ 

I will take her.’* 

Many beaver-skins, and much bear’s meat—” 
“ Cayenguirago will make her his wife.** 

“ lleveiige against tlie Huroiis who slew so 
many of his warriors in the last Beaver-Moon. 
He shall drink their blood in plentiful draughts, he 
sliajl eat their children roasted in the fire, and 
feed his men upon broth made of the flesh of^lSlieir 
Braves*. ** 

“ She^if mine I** ^ 

" Dost thou know that she is a rattlesnake ?*’ 
“I care not, so^he bring me as her^portion the 
rich presents and the sweet revenge tliou hast 
spoken of. ' Shall the Mdqua bj^hold the 
maiden?** * 

t 

He shall^ but the father bids him remember one 
hing. When '^he marriage has taken place, 

* I'hese, a8 1 before observed* are mere metaphors* signi¬ 
fying n de^p revenge. 
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not th6 Imsband forget to cut off his wife’s tail. 
Upon his remembering this injunction his life 
depends. If he fprget it the bride will be a widow 
ere she is a wife.” 

With this the Spirit departed into the inner part 
of the cavern. He soon returned, bringing with 
him a huge unwieldy rattlesnake. This,” said 
he, ashf came up to the Maqua, ‘^is the maiden 1 
spoke of, and the wife I have long destined for 
thee. She is rather fatter than need be—she will 
eat the less, however. Take her, thou hast been 
a good servant, and 1 owe thee a reward. Cayen- 
guirago !” 

The warrior answered, “I hear.” 

“ I warn thee once mpre that my daughter is 
very irritable and passionate, and 'withal so fond 
of adOiiration, that nothing in the shape of a leer 
comes amiss to her. She likes a good squeeze 
abqyc all things. Evil, and the Father of Evil 
tiidugh I be, I am not so very wicked as to wish 
thee to marry a woman of that description with¬ 
out thy knowing what kind of treasure thou wilt 
possess.” 

“ But thou hast promised me revenge against 
the llurons, who slew so many of my warriors in 
the, last Beaver-Moon : remember that.” And 

V ir 

the chief commenced his song, which ran thus :— 
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1 shall taste reveng^e ; ^ J 

1 shall dip my hands in purple gore; I ' 

1 shall wet my lips with the blood of the ineii, \ 
Who overcame my Braves; 

I shall tinge the lake so blue 
With the hue which it wore. 

When 1 stood, like a mouse in a wild gjgtt's dep. 

And saw the Hurons dig the graves 
Of ray Maquas good and true ! ^ 

1 fhall build a fire 
Of hickory branches dry. 

And knots of the gum-exuding pine. 

And cedar leaves and cones, 

Dry stubble shall kindle the pyre. 

And there shall the Huron die— 

Flesh, and blood, and,,i>one8! 

But first shall he know the pain 

Of a red-hot stone on the ball of his eye, 

And a red-hot spear in the spine. 

And, if he murmur a grain, 

What shouts shall rend the sky, 

I'o see the coward Huron flinch. 

As the Maquas rend Idm inch h 3 !i*inch ? 

Th^ Maqua, having finiBhcd his song of blood, 
turned around* to his bride, and spoke to her 
kindly, telling her how happy they should live, 
an^ many other things usually said in such cases, 
and proving true as often ds larks fall froin thc 
skies. The Evil Spirit now spoke to 
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guiragpy bidding him follow him to an inner room 
in the cavern, and finish the marriage at once. 
He "obeyed, leading his pursy bride by a string 
which he tied around her neck. The whole body 
of rattlesnakes followed the couple—^liissing, and 
slapping, and rattling their tails, and running out 
their forked tongues ; but, whether for joy or 
sorrow, Cayenguirago either eared nothing, or 
did not think it worth his while to enquire. At 
last they came to a small room, which was lighted 
up bj»^ a great blue fire burning in the centre. 
This, the Evil Spirit said, was his daughter’s 
chamber, and there they would pass the night, 
upon which the maiden pretended to be much 
ashamed. The couple ^now went through the 
Indian form of marriage, aiid the Maqua beciune 
the husband of the rattlesnake—daughter of the 
Evil Spirit, Abamocho. 

They spent the evening very pleasantly together, 
and so well was Cayenguirago entertained with 
the pleasant stories she told him, and her wit, and 
good humour, and the kisses she gave him, that 
he entirely forgot the advice of Jier father. So, 
after they had spent some time in talk and fond¬ 
ling, the bride crept to her bed of leaves, and the 
husband followed. 

Jiy and by the Maqua said to his wife, ‘‘Thy 
flesh is very cold—lie a little further off.” 
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‘*My flesh is warm,” answered thi^ dtherj 
“ but thou hast drawn to thy side all the coVie^g^ 
and the spirit of cold is breathing harshly 
me from the distant* cavern.” 

Upon that they fell to disputing fiercely about 
love, and hatred, and cold, and many other tb|nge, 
which need not be mentioned here, louder and 
louder rose their voices, and more violent grew 
the dispute, until the wife, losing the very little 
patience slie possessed, applied the deadly sting, 
which dooms to instant death, to bring her hus¬ 
band to her side of the argument. A horrid shout 
told the creeping of the subtle poison through his 
veins. Few w^ere the moments that elapsed be¬ 
fore he lay a stiffened,, and swollen, and ,black- 
ened, corpse. 

And thus perished the wicked Maqua, lhat 
married a rattlesnake and forgot to cut off her 
tail. 


The rattlesnake figures very frequently in the In¬ 
dian traditions. They suppose it to be endued with 
more sagacity than any other antmah except the owl, 
and to be peculiarly their intercessor with the Evil 
Spirit. Thetlf pkki, or “ Medicine-spirit,” is more< 
frequently the rattlesnake than any other animal—his 
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tcelh and pities are invariably ingredients of their 
medidpe-bags. They have a tradition that there was 
once ' a* great talk^ or council, held between the Mo¬ 
hawks and the Rattlesnakes, and- a “ iirm peace cs- 
Ublished between the two nations,’’ which lasted till the 
coming of the Whiles. 




NOTES. 


(1) Pledge to follow a chief 153. 

All those who enlist themselves on a war expedition give 
the chief a bit of bark with their mark upon it, and he who 
after that draws back is scarcely safe while he lives; at 
least he would be dishonoured for ever. 

Once enlisted, to turn back is, in their opinion, a disgrace 
of so deep die that they encounter death rather than submit 
to it. They carry this chivalrous principle to an extent 
which finds no parallel in modern, and scitrcely in ancient, 
history. Lewis and Clatke, in their Expedition up the Mis¬ 
souri, (vol. 1. p. 60, Philadelphia, 1814), speak of an associa¬ 
tion among the Yanktonsi of the most brave and active 
}oung men, who are bound to each other by attaclinient, se- 
culled by a vow never ta retreat btfore any danger^ or give way 
to their enemies. When the Yanktons were crossing the Mis¬ 
souri on the ice, a hole lay immediately in their course, 
which might easily have been avoided by going round. 
This, the foremost of the band disdained to do, but went 
straight foulkard, and was lost. The others would have 
followed hiR£)»^ample, but were forcibly prevented by the 
ypst of the tribe. There were twenty-two of these warriors 
at one time, but in a battle with the Kite Indians of the 
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Black Mountai 08 eigrhteen of them were killed^ .^t^e remain¬ 
ing four were dragged from the 6eld of battle by their editi- 
paoions/* 

(2) Spot which the Great Spirit hadforgotten to level.'^l^ ]5d. 

The Indians believe that the earth was at first very Ipo^ly 
thrown together, and not intended as aj^face of permathent 
occupation for any one. Their opinions 4lfespecting 
roughness of the surface are various and amusing. 1 asked, 
H Cherokee ^hat occasioned the surface of the earth to be 
so very uneven. After a momentary hesitation he replied, 
" It was done in a wrestling and boxing-match between the 
Great Spirit and the,Evil Spirit. While they were !»cuflling, 
the latter, findlng^himself moved about easily, occasionally 
worked his feet intd the earth to enable him to stand longer. 
The valleys nvm'e the holes his feet occupied, and the hills 
and mountains the sand thrown out." 
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.My Mothers know, said a Nansemond warrior, 
that our tribe hav 6 a custom of burning over, 
every' season, the great glade, or prairie, which 
lies bhj^oiid tl^g^^hill, which the Great Spirit 
struck with liis lightnings in the Hot'Moon. 
Yearly they see the flames devouring the dry 
and ripe grass, but they do not know wliat led 
to this custom 5 probably they have never heard 
that it ill. done in consequence of a solemn pro¬ 
mise "made by their fathers to the Spirit of Fire. 
Let them listen, and I will tell them the story. 

Once upon a time, as the Nansemonds were 
warring iigainst the Eries, who have their resi- 
upon the shores of the lake of that name, 
they were caught in a narrow valley, or ravine, 
which lay between two high hills. On<?'of the 
outlets to this valley opened into the lake; the 
other, that by which they had entered, had been 
occupiec^^on after their entrance into it, and, 
for a while,* without th^eir knowledge, by a strong 
^arty of their enemies. It may w^ll be asked, 
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why band of warriors^, cunning, md 

^perienced, 'as tlie Nansemonds wer^ diOitld 
thus be^cau^ht foolish beaver In 

I wil^tell the —^they were deco^'e<| into this 

dangerous rdley by the roguii^h' ahd 'vt^anton 
tricks of ^^rilTof Fire. . *. * *' 

Tl^is hasty liot-tenip^ed' spint, who^ 

very good and' kind when his master k^jis hlfc 
in due subj^tibi^ ]|ut who, when he escapes from 
his control^ never fails ta do a great; dbal of 
mjfchief, to bum up the mai^P lind |pighten 
away beasts w^ich the Great Spirit has given 
to the Itkiianis^^r to -destroy their food—sent 
Chepiasquit’*^^t<f lead the Nansemoiidb—foolish 
men 1 t^ej^ su^oscd it was to a camping-ground, 
where cool shade and sweet water shir^ld be 
found—and decoy uiem into a spot where they 

t 

should fall an easy prey to their enemies. No 
thougjj^t ha^ they of entering this dangerous 
valley. ^ was s^on after the coming of the 
darkness tldtt>they sa# this treaeherous 
the open space before them, an8, believing it to 
be a lani|> held out by a friendly spirit to conduct 
thetp, as 1 said before, lb a place of rest and 
safety, they followed it without hesitation, and 

* J^ck-with-the-Laitlerii.—This is an appemSce which 
impreBses the Indians with inconceivahla tetror. They 
generally retre^j^ a place of safety, if such cau be had, ^ 
on its first appearance. 
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were pWed completeljr in the p.QWer of 
^ai^naieB. ‘ But they were good whrribrl!^ 
and approved in de|ully,conflict8> 
ano^^^ch i^pyer feel the touiglij^^*fear, oe sHS^w 
i^ca^Tn, yrl^en they see, the^fiye lighted and 
t|te toftore^prep^d for thelS. Bo,^jvhen they 
fbund^thenRielves ^in .4he to their enatUies^ 

Mte a hircl of buffaloes surrounded by a band of 
mounted hunters, they cooling, ^t dqwn to think 
of thf. means and rj^ckon the chanced pf escape. 

Wf^le the}!|pat talking, suddenly there ap¬ 
peared . under the shade of a" tree near them a 
man of singular shape ttiid prop^rtionsT* He was 
squat, an^ so very fat, that he looked Uke a skin¬ 
ned pig which has been reared m ft plentiful 
seasoi^of nuts and mast. . l^s face was Tar wider 
than'it was long, and the flesh and fat fell in 
great folds upon his bo<ly, legs, and arms, which 
were entirely naked, and of the coloqr of a«jibright 
fire; his hair stood out everjr way, ^ke flames 
l^l^led in a wind f aucf, whe^ he opened 

his mouth, thd*%reath whiclvissued fron^ it was 
felt scorching and searing at the distance of half 
a bowshot. His eyeiS^v which were two coals of 
Are, emitted sparks like a pieep^ of birch wood 
which been steeped in i^tter water*. The 
Nansemonds were stricken with great terror at 


III. 


* Salt water. 

I 
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the Bight of this hideous Spirit, aud it ^s a Iqsg 
tiilfe before they ventured to address hmi< 
they had called up >a 'sufficient stock oif 
they vent towards- him, and the leader of jthe 
band spoke to him thus : 

*" Who art thou f '* 

A 

^^The Spirit o^Fire,*' he answered. 

Where is thy dwelling place?'* 

1 have my dwelUng place in many and various 
places—^in the caverns of the earth, and where- 
even mortals dwell, there.j^m 1 foui^** 

Why hast tbou^^ Spirit, beguife^d us Mo the 
toils of oiir ed^^mbs, the. Eries? Behold us 
entrajpped, as«a Wolf is entrapped by a cunning 
hunter.*^ « 

*^Therf shall I taste revenge!** answer^ the 
Spirit, and broke ini^ a hissing laugh." ^^Does 
not the chief of the Nansemonds remember that, 
when I had .Vwith my breath kindled a fire in 
the time Uf a higk wind, and was enjoying the 
glorious prdl^ct of giving the^dry prairie,^ 
the devouring dai^e, the meil^f his nation 
assembled^ and first repelled, anj^ finally extin- 
ipiished, that flame. F^^- that moment 1 have 
sought revenge^I have found it—^tlie bravest of 
the l^ansemonda ai^ enclosed Jpike a pa^idge in 
a net, ^n like that *partridge to be fodfi for the' 
spoiler.** 
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«.Jliough we then sinned against thee^'' 
the chiefs yet have we not at all other 
Imes been thy true worshippers f When thy 
fiery meteors have been seen traversing the 
valleys^ and shooting like stars over the prairies^ 
we have bowed down our heads or retreated to 
our cabins till they had passed^ and in' both cases 
failed not to deprecate the angjer of Him whom 
we deemed their master. And yet, Spirit, thou 
hast delivered us into the toils of our fierce 
enep^des, theS'Eries 

Witli the singular laugh^ which was between a 
hiss and a roar, the Spirit replied by asking: 

How know ye that I* have delivered you into 
the toils of your fierce enemies, the Eries V* 

*4What is the width of the valley into which 
thy treacherous eye hath decoyed us?” demanded 
the haughty Chief. 


Scarcely two bowshots,” repUed the Spirit. 

V 

At its entrance, planted dh both sides of the 
^toow pasa^6re Eries, well provided >vith bows 
and arrows and spears, waiting as a cunning 
cayman waitk in the sedge for the unsuspecting 
water-duck,” 


“'^ere are indeed Eries ^aiting on both sides 
of th^ narrow ^ass, as,^if cayman waits for a 
water-du<?k.” 
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have you led the Nansemonds a 
danger from which there are no meani.^f 
escape f** ^ # 

Is there not another end to the valley V* 
There is, and what will it avail ? As much hs 
a bow and arrow in the hands of him whose eyes 
have departed, or a spear in the grasp of a palsied 
man. Upon each ^de of the valley, jut far into 
the lake hills whose precipitous sides no one hut 
a spirit can plimb] and where are the canoes 
which shall transpcupt us to a place of jiiafetyi||l^ ^ 

** What mM the^Nansemonds give if the Spirit 
of Fire will release them from the dangers which 
encompass them V* 

" They will yearly kindle a fire in the time of 
a high wind, that their deliverer may have^he 
glorious prospect of seeing the dry prairie swept 
by the devouring flame.** 

ft is ireU! ■ upon that condition I will save 
you.** 

So saying he ^sc, and, taking from thcr' 
pool in the middle of the valley a hatful of slime, 
he roundedit into a ball, the while breathing upon 
it until it became of the cp Idt^f his face; when 

• ■ I* ' 

he had done this, he.j||^ed it upon the grc^it toe 
of his t4|^t foot, and, giging it aHfck into th!e air, 
and calling it the name of " Ckepiasquit^" 
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compianded it to lead the good people^ th&Nan> 
swojids^ to a place of safety.** So saying, he 
burned to the warriors and bade them follow their 
guide,, who would soon conduct them out of diffi' 
culty; and he bade them not forget their promise 
to fire a prairie in the time of a high wind in 
honour of him who ruled over that element* 
Having spokcI^ these words, he began to fade 
from their view, as a fire goes out which is left 
unsupplied with fuel. First, the sparks from his 
disappeared—^then his "breath ceased to he 
hot and scorching, and his eyes red and glowing 
-<-a.nd soon there was remaining but the indistinct 
resemblance of a being with the shape of a man. 
A little while, and even that faint glimmering 
h^ ceased to b%. 

The Nanscmonds arose and followed with con¬ 
fidence the fiery ball down the valley. After 
travelling in an open path for some titpe, they came 
^ all at once to the shore of the lake; they saw its 
little waveflmdashing upon the smooth sand, and 
the stars reflected in the bosom of the dear 
waters. The fierj^all now changed its course 
along the shore.* Following it, they came at the 
distalice of three' bowshoJ^Lto a little bay, where 
they found a ritimber of ^noes well provided with 
paddles, and in each a calebaph of good nesh- 
^^innick, and a piece of roasted deer*s flesh. 
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They entered these canoes^ and coinmittud 
selves to the lake. Again the Spirit-ball coaxe^ 
them on. Darkness now hid the moon and stars, 
but it only rendered their guiding light more visi*' 
ble. After following it till the dawn of day^ they 
landed again^ and to their great joy found them¬ 
selves at the foot of the well known path^ which 
led from the lake to their own country. The 
Spirit-ball had disappeared^ but it had first placed 
them beyond the reach of danger. A^ew 
and our fathers once more stood upoifthe banks 
of their own pleasant river^ the. Nanseniond, and 

. r 

listened to the joyous praUle of their children^ and 
looked into the bright eyes of their fond wives. 

Nor did they forget their promise to the S|yfit. 
Yearly^ in the time of a high wind, they kindled a 
fire in the dry prairie, that their deliverer might 
enjoy the glorious prospect of seeing it swept by 
the devouring flume. The warriors know that 
the custon^ is still prdlerved; they know that> 
every year,, in the Conj-Moon, whelhhe grass on 
the prairi||j|npe and dry, the,chief, or the priest, 
goes to the'spot, and, placing il lighted coal in the 
grass, makes a; bow to it, pronouncing^these 
words Thank ydv^^piritP^^svhen the^'grass 
iq(une^^|ely blazes up,^and the prairie- beedmes 
enveloped in flaifles. 
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Thisrb was atimc^ when, throughout the Island, 
neither on land nor in the water, in held or forest, 
there a woman to be found. Vain things 
were plenty—^there was the turkey, and the swan, 
and the blue jay, and the wood-duck, and the 
wakon bird; and noisy, chattering, singing crea¬ 
tures, sucli as the daw, and the thrush, and the 
rook, and the prairie-dog, abounded—indeed 
there were more of each than was pleasing to 
the ear—^but of women, vain, noisy, laughing, 
chattering women, there were none. It was, 
indeed, quite a still world to what it is now. 
Whether ij^s better and happier, ,will depend 
much upon^he opinion men entertain of those, 
who have changed its character frotti^ calm and 
peaceable to boisterous and noisy. Some will 
think it is much improved by the circumstance 
which deprived the I^|^apoos of their tails— 
while others will greatly deplore its occurrence. 

At the time of which I am telling my brother, 
vthe Klckapoos, and indeed all red men, wherever 
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found—and at that time there were noi|g hfit red 
men in the world—^were furnished with long 
like horses and buffaloes. It was very handy to 
have these appendages in a country where ftiee. 
were numerous and troublesome^ as they were in*'" 
the land of the Kickapoos-^tails being much 
more sudden in their movements than hands^ and 
more conveniently situated, as every body must 
see, for whisking off the flies which light upon 
the back. Then they M'ere very beautiful th^^, 
these long tails, especially when handsoidlly 
painted and ornamented, as their owners used to 
ornament them, with beads, and shells, and 
wampum—and being intended as a natural deco¬ 
ration to the creature, the depriving him of it 
may well have produced, as it did, a great deal of 
sport and merriment among the other animals, 
who were not compelled to submit to the depriva¬ 
tion. The fox, wl^ is rather impudent, for a 
long time after they were chopped off, sent to . 
the Kickapi^s every day to enquird^.f^* how their 
t£uls were and the bear shook his fat sides with 
laughter ffll^he joke, which be thought a very 
good one, of sending one of his cubs with a 
request^ for a dozenupare tails.’' 

r* hkl^e said, that fl^ughout the land there 
wire ho women. IJtere were, men—a plenty, 
the land was thronged with them—not born,.^ 
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but cre^t^ of clay—and left to bake in the sun 
till they received life—and these men were very 
contented and happy. Wars were very few 
then^ for no one need be told that half the wars 
which have arisen have grown out of quarrels on 
account of love of women, and the other half on 
account of their maintenance. There was univer¬ 
sal peace and harmony throughout the land. The 
Kickapoos ate their deer’s flesh with the Poto- 
w^to^nies, hunted the otter M'ith the Osages, and 
the^^beaver with the llurons; and the fierce 
Iroquois, instead of waking the wild shout of war^ 
went to the land of the Sauks and loways to buy 
wampum, wherewith to decorate their tails. Happy 
would it have been for the red men if they were 
still furnished with these appendages, and wanted 
those which have been supplied in their place— 
women! 

But the consequence which usually attends 
prosperity happened to the fndians., They be¬ 
came very pif^pl and vain, and forgot their creator 
and preserver. They no more offered the fattest 
and choicest of their game upon the nnilfnahi^paf 
or altar-stone, nor evinced any gratitude, nor 
sung, nor danced in his praise, when he sent his 
rains to cleanse the eartl# Rnd his lightniiigs to 
cool and purify th^ air. When their com grew 

I 5 
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ripe and tall, they imputed it to thei^ om gpod 
conduct and management; when their hunt waa 
successful, to their owir^ skill and perseverance/ 
Reckoning not, as in times past, of the superin¬ 
tendence of the Great Spirit over all thingpi, they 
banished him altogether from their proud and 
haughty hearts, teaching them to forget that there 
was aught greater or more powerful than 
hins^K. 

Though slow to anger, and waiting long befpre 

< f 

he remembers the ^provocations he has received, 
the Great Spirit, in the end, and when no atone¬ 
ment is made, always inflicts an adequate pun¬ 
ishment for every offence. Seeing how wicked 
the Indians had become, he said to his Mani- 
tons: “ It is tim^^at the Kickapqps and other 
red men were punished. They laugh at my 
thunders, they make mock of my lightnings and 
hurricanes, they usjj^my bounties without thanking 
me for them. When their com grows ripe and tall,, 
instead of imputing its luxurianci^o iny wariii 
suns and reviving showers, they say, * We have 
mUinagefHllwell;’ when their hunt is successful, 
they place it to account of their own skill and 
perseve^ce. Reckoning not, as in times past, 
id* Ai|4uperintenddl!ll»^rer all things, they hare 
^wnfshed me altogether frop their haughty hearts, 
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and tadgbi^ themE^lvcB to forget that there is aught 
greater and more powerful than the Indian.*' 

So sayings he bade his chief Manitou repair 
to the dwelling-places of the red men^ and^ to 
punish them for their wickedness^ deprive them 
of that which they most valued, and bestow 
upon them a.scourge and affliction adequate to 
their offences. ^The Spirit obeyed his master, 
and descended to tlie earth, lighting down upon 
the lands occupied by the Kickapoos. It was not 
long before he discovered what it was which that 
people and the other Indians most valued. He 
saw, from the pains they took in decorating their 
tails with gay paints, and beads, and shells, and 
wampum, that they prized them above every other 
possession. ^ Calling together^All the red men, he 
acquainted them with the will of his master, and 
demanded the instant sacrifice of the article upon 
which they set sq^. much valijte. It is impossible 
to describe the sorrow and compunction which 
fill^ their .{bosoms, when they found that the 
forfeit for their wickedness was to be that 
beautiful and beloved appendage.^^ut their 
prayers and entreaties, to be spared j^he humilia¬ 
tion and sacrifice, were in vain. The Spirit was 
inexorable, and they compelled place 
their tails on theoblo^ and to behold them ampu¬ 
tated. 
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The punishment being in part performed^ th6 
Spirit next bethought himself of "a gift wliich 
should *|»rove to them a scourge and affliction 
adequate to their offences.” It was to convert 
the tails thus lopped off inl!> vain^ noisy, chat^,> 
tering, laughing creatures, whose faces should be 
like the sky in the Moon of Plants, ^nd whose 
hearts should be treacherous, fickle, and incon- 
atan|^ yet, strange to relate, who should be loved 
above all other things on the earth or in the" skies.' 
For them should li often be hazarded—^reputa¬ 
tion, fame, and virtue, often forfeited—pain and 
Ignominy incurred. They were to be as a burden 
placed on^e shoulders of an« al;:eady overloaded 
man; and yet, a l^dcn he would rather strive to* 
carry than aband^ He further appointed that 
they sl^uld retain tlfe frisky nature of the material 
from which they were made, and they have re¬ 
tained it to this day. ^ 

The Great Spirit, deeming, that the troublq 
wherewith he had provided the red^ pian %>uld 

j 'I 

not sufficiently vex and punish him, determined 
to add aiHp^r infliction, whose sting, tho^h not 
so potent and irksome, shqpld be without any 
alleviation whatever. He sent great swarms of 
mus Depriv%il|||^ils, by which flies could 

be bruslii^ away tlie pl||8ure of the wearers, 
the Indians dragged ^t for a long tilde a miser- 
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able e^tence. The musquitoes stung them^ and 
theii^ tails te&ed them. The little insects worried 
them continually, and their frisky, companions, 
the women, were any thing but a cup Of compos- „ 
ing drink. At lenfth the Great Spirit, seeing 
how the poor Indians were afflicted, mercifully 
withdrew the greater part of the musquitoes, 
leav^ing a few as\a memorial of the pest which 
had formerly annoyed them. The Kickapoos^pe¬ 
titioned that the women should also be taken away 
from them, and their old appendages returnod— 
but the Great .Spirit answered, that wpineu were 
a necessary evil, and must remain. 
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A TRADITION OF THIS MINNATARKKS. 


At the distance of a sun’s journey from the 
creek, called in the tongue of the \vhitc people the 
Knife Creek—^which divides the larger and smaller 
towns of the Minnatarees from each other by a 
valley not much?.'above four bowshots across— 
there are two little hills, sitiia^ at a small distance 
from each other. ITiese hills a^ famous, through¬ 
out all the nations of the west, for the faculty 
they once possessed of imparting relief to such 
women as resorted to them for the purpose of 
crying and lamenting for the circumstance of 
their jbaving no children. It was there, that, if 
they were careful to say proper prayerg^ and to 
use the, proper lamentations, the reproach of bur- 
renness was removed ^ and those, whose arms had 
never enfolded a babe of tl^eir own, wht^ ears 
had never listened to the S^ceht prattle of chil¬ 
dren born of their bodies, might enjoy that 
greatest of humflh happinesses } might feel the 
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exquisite pleasure which arises^ when the little 
creatures press to their knees^ or draw the food of 
life from their bosoms. 

Once upon a time^ many years ago, the^ wks 
among the Minnatarees a woman, whose name 
was Namata-washta, or the Pretty Tree. It had 
been her misfortune to be married, when little 
more than a child, 46 a very proud and bad man; 
who soon came to use her with great cruelty and 
injustice. She was a very strict and devout wor- 
shipper of the Great Spirit, and never failed, 
whether in the field or In the cabin, by night or by 
day, to offer up prayers and a portion of every 
acquisition to tl^^eing who^r bestowed it upon 
lier. The Gre|^’^irit saw her goodness, and 
loved her. He mi^ her corn to grow much larger 
than that of any other woman in the village; and 
the produce of her garden was^always much earlier 
and better. But she was a Jiarren woman, and 
thence resulted her misery. For se^n weary 
seasons had she lived in the lodge of her hui^and; 
and while his seven other wives had each children 
at her Imee, crying, My mother V* there was 
none to address her by that tender name, and to 
li8p.4n childish tones its delight, when she re- 
turnetl^from^he la]^|^ of the field of maiEe—-and 
‘to bestow ile. innocent Jesses upon her after 
the separations which una^idiidy tak|lf place in 
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forefit life, 'fhence arose the extreme harshness of 
her husband^ atid the continued sneers and gibes of 
the wives who had been Idest with offspring, llie 
good Namata-washta bore their ill usage for a 
long time without repining; but^ at length, the oft- 
repeated cruelties of her husband and the inces¬ 
sant insults of her companions became so painful, 
that she was wont to fly from them to the solitude 
of the forest. 

One evening, she wandered out from the cabin 
of her husband until she came to the nearest of 
the twoNsmall hills, of wdiich I have been telling 
my brother. Upon this hill she seated herself, 
and was occupied in bewailing her fatal misfor- 
tune of barrenness, and in the Great 

Spirit to avert it, when some ^dne whispered at 
her shoulder, “Namata-washta !” 

Looking up, she beheld a tall woman clothed 
in a long and flowing robe of white goat-skin; 
her mocas^^ns were of a blood-red colour; her eyes 
were bj^ack as the shell of the butter-nut; her hair, 
whiclrwas also black, was dressed with gay flow- 
ers. After surveying the weeping Namata-washta 
for some time in silence, and with an appearance 
of much compassion, she said to her in a gentle 
voice, “ Woman, why art tl^ weeping?” 

“ 1 am weeping,” repl^ the poor Indian woman, 
‘‘because l^ave borne‘tny husband no children !” 
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And therefore thou weepest, deluded and in¬ 
fatuated woman! Rathe^ shouldst thou rejoice 
that thou hast not contributed to swell the amount 
of human suflTering. Happier far is she who has 
added nothing, in respect of children, to the sum 
of human misery, than she who has become a 
mother, to see her offspring perish in the strife of 
warriors, or of hunger, or wretchedness, or wast¬ 
ing disease. That thou hast given birth to no 
heirs of misery should afford thee joy, rather than 
sorrow, Namata-washia !'* 

But therefore I am held of little accdhnt, and 
of no value in the house of my husband. My 
place is usurned^v those who have children; the 
other wives oiMifthusband demand and exercise 
the right to im^^e hard and disgraceful burdens 
upon me, because 1 am barren. My husband beats 
me with blows, his wives assail me with taunts and 
reproaches—even the children of the village, as 1 
pass them at their sports, cry out, A barren 
woman!** And thus do they incessantly^ worry 
me, till I am compelled to fly to the wilderness 
for rest and peace !*’ 

Wouldst thou become the mother of children, 
Namata-washta ?’* 

«I would.** ^ r 

^^l%ou sbalt have % wish. Listen to my 
words. The hill upon which thou art sitting 
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was once a beautiful woman, as its neighbour, 
the other and larger hill^ was a man and a warrior. 
The woman, who is the hill upon which we now 
stand, was the first woman that ever lived, and 
the first that ever became a mother. I will tell 
thee, Namata-washta, who she was. When the 
Oreat Spirit determined to people the Island with 
human beings, he b^de them spring out of the 
earth, as maize and vegetables do at this day; 
and bade each take the quality and nature of the 
soil in which he germinated* Tlie red man forced 
his heaefbut of a rich and hardy prairie surrounded 
by lofty trees; the white man took root in a 
stony and crabbed hill: and both have retained 
their first natures. ^ 

The woman who became thiii''’hill sprung up 
ill a deep and very fat soil, and thence became 
very fruitful—^the most fruitful woman ever 
known. She came out of the earth on the first 
day of the. Moon of Buffaloes, and, ere it hung in 
the skies like a bended bow, she had a child at 
her breast. Every moon, she bestowed upon her 
husband a son or a daughter, and these sons and 
daughters were all equally fertile with their mo¬ 
ther. The Great Spirit, seeing that if mankind, 
continued thus prolific, the Island wc^d soon be 
overstocked with inha^^nts, determined to take 
away from the pair the Meath he had given them. 
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and with it the power of unlimited procreation 
and fecundity imparted to their descendants. He 
changed them into these two hills. But^ that the 
faculty they possessed in so remarkable a degree 
might not be lost to the world, hut might con¬ 
tinue to be dispensed to those who wanted 
it, and should seek it in a proper manner, he said 
to the hill, whicli was the fruitful woman: ‘ When¬ 
ever a barren woman approaches thee, lamenting 
in sincerity her hard fate, and duly supplicating 
mercy, thou shalt listen to her with pity and com¬ 
passion. I endow thee with power to grant her 
prayers. Thou shalt bid her return to her village 
and repair tocouch of her husband. When 
twelve suns Jflpiave passed, she shall return to 
thee soon aft^me dawning of day. Upon a near 
approach to thee, she shall see a child, perhaps 
two children, ve^ light of foot, and whose height 
shall scarce exceed that of a squirrel. She must 
approach them, but they will run from her, nor 
will her utmost speed enable -her to overtake them. 
They will fly to tliy protection, nor must thou 
deny it—^they must be received into thy bosom. 
The chill of their cDld hiding place will ^stroy 
thm, and their souls will enter into the womb 
' of the siwliant woman,«and she will become a 
fruitful alP^noured ir%het.* 
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‘^These were the words of the Great Spirit 5 and 
often has the power he imparted to that hill been 
felt to the taking away the reproach from the 
barren women. Namata-washta, go thoii^ and 
do likewise. Follow the directions I have given 
ihee> and^ if the having children will render thee 
happy, thou shalt be happy—^if to be the mother 
of a more numerous offspring than any wife in 
thy nation may make thee an honoured woman, 
tliou shalt be honoured.” 

With these words, the Spirit departed from 
before the eyes of Namata-washta, who never be¬ 
held her again. She returned to the cabin of her 
husband, obeyed the words of the stranger, and 
saw the results take place whicl^^^^ been fore¬ 
told. She became the mother ofe;A?inore numer¬ 
ous progeny than any woman of her nation, took 
the lead in the lodge of her husband, and was 
more beloved by him than any other of his wives. 
She became as much honoured by the people as 
she had been before despised by them, and died 
with the reputation of having been the greatest 
benefactress of the nation that had lived since the 
days of the two wise boys who discovered the' 
upper world*. 

The faculty which this hijl possessed of im¬ 
parting fruitfulness was Attained till t^ wicked- 
* See the Traditf^Trol. i., p.20]. 
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ness of the Minnatarees became so crying, that 
the Great Spiiit, deeming that there would be 
full enough of these bad people, if left to their 
natural means of increase, withdrew it, and has 
never restored it. 



TALES OF A WHITE MAN’S GHOST. 

I. GARANGA. 

If the feet of iiiy brother from the distant land 
have ever carried him to the spot where the Os- 
wegatchie joins with the river called by the people 
of his nation the St. Lawrence, he must have seen 
a broken wall of stone, which that same people 
built very soon after they had taken possession of 
the High Rock, and made it the great village of 
the pale faces. At that time the .;Ted men of the 
wilderness were not very well disposed towards 
the strangers who had* come among them, viewing 
them as they do wolves, and panthers, and cata¬ 
mounts, which arc very much in the way of Indians, 
and tiicrcfore they put them out of it as soon as 
possible. At length, the great diief or governor 
at the City of the High Rock, finding that the men 
whom he left within the big walls he had built on 
the Qswegatchie were every moment in danger of 
being massacred by their fierce and warlike neigh¬ 
bours, the .Iroqi|pi% recalled his soldi5i*8 to his 
wing from their p^rilo^ flight, and'^.tiitde them 
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soar no more in thaadangeroyt;[6 dire^ion. So the 
high walls he had thrown up to serve as a^ barrier 
^^inst the forest warrior fell to the earthy and 
were never rebuilt. Thegrass grew up over1;hcin, 
the winds whistled among theni^ and many spirits, 
white and red, came and took up, tHhir residence 
in the corners and recesses of the deserted habi* 

Ik 

tatioii. 

^ Among the white spirits that sojourned in the 
i, ruined fort there was one who very kind to the 
Indians, and often held long talks with tliem, 
though they never saw him. Often, when the sun 
had retired to his place of rest beyond the wes¬ 
tern mountains—for he would only hold conver¬ 
sation when <y^kucss covered the earth—^thc 
Indians whuld ^^^air to the outside of the ruins, 
knd, calling upon the ‘‘ Good Little Fellow,’' he 
, wouldjc^e and Ohl^rtain them', until the purple 
'niwld’gi'cy tints of morAing $!t^ne in the eastern sky, 
^wi|^ ^^^s Sjf his ow^. pale race, and of that other, 
I, a^ ooni^tc^ with them. The eitger lis- 
tbld^pl^gabins in which the Great 
^ere^tyi^-e the flight 
^>f an arrow broad, anv tl^ee 
^ Ij^^h, ijnd so^igh ^ ^he daring of 

wonder lau^lp Al^^f^ling them 

that men wentJS' wolttft#^ t^ Being in 
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whose hono\i^.^and 4Qr who^e worship the cabin 
was built, tjfey dressed themselves in their moi^ 
gorgeous apparel, and put on long robes, p&inted 
to look like the gay birds of the forest^ and emula¬ 
ting in the brightness of their dyes the bow in the 
clouds after a shower of rain. When the Indians 
laugHed at this, he told them that the Great Spirit, 
the white people thought, never listened to those 
who were not well dressed, and looked smart/’ 
He said the white people were not like the Indians; 
they only worshipped the Master of Life on the 
seventh day of the week and a few other days, 
whereas the Indians worshipped him every day— 
which was much the best way, he thought. And 
he told the Indians many other things, respecting 
the white pe 9 ple living over the'Great Salt Lake, 
some of which made them tiiiuk they wejfe very 


wise, and valiant, and pruden|, but the most of 
what he said went to prove tliem great fools. AlSd^ 


when he told them that the men viceeded the cciirn,'' 

r f 

while the women sat doing no|hitig, or gajdo^i^ 
from cabin to cabin,” the Indians, wj^liad become 


so well acc^ufdb^d with Mpi ‘^at th^ could speak 
with free(^^,^dlie hint ri^turn and tell his peo¬ 
ple how nxi|{^lih(ter thetiudians <h\ap^ed 
things. 

Once op^^kiShdir sat repea)iu||^is tkes 
to the wonflcriii^®1^ian35tiifcers, he sa^ fhem: 

VOL 111. K 
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Did you ever hear about Giiranga, the beautiful 
4 lfird that was taken from her perch In the cabin of 
the White Crane, the great warrior otihe Iroquois, 

^ ^ it 

by a man of my nation ? 

The Indians all answered. No; and so they 
would have answered had they heard it twenty 
times, for he varied his stories every time Ke re¬ 
peated them, as the pale faces always do; so they 
were sure to have a new story though it had an old 
name. Then I will 'tell it you^^ said he, and he 
began as follows. 

There came to this fort, while it was yet stand- 

4 

ing in all its pride, a young chief of my nation to 
be its governor. He was a mere youth to be en¬ 
trusted with and responsible an oifice, but, 

though young in years, he was old iji understand¬ 
ing. He was also very beautiful to look upon, and 
his stilhire was o| the ta|lest of the sons of the 
earthy The Indian maidens that visited the fort 
Wltl\" their fat^^rs and brothers bestowed much 
^ra|se upon his'hne and manly form, and their 
friends of the other sex did the same upon his 
cdilrageous spirit, an^ His superiority in those ex¬ 
ercises in which one must ^xcel if he would 
(imt^an^ thc*"estee]^^and excite‘thc^ awe, of the 
re.4^1^n^ the forest. Thq^mcrr Ipr^ed him for 
swiltivmW'the deer, ^ fpr^aSity to the mouii- 
fi|in*C!at>J;;jimd for strbigthj^ and for 
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courage to all that is courageous; the womeu 
conlpared his skin to the water-lily^ and his eye^ 
to the blue" sky when it is bluest^ and his hair to 
the silken tassels of ripened corn^ and his step to 
the stag’s, and his voice to the song-sparrow’s. 
Whatever is B^eautiful among the works of nature 
was brought in by comparison, to express their 
admiration of the graceful and gallant stranger. 

Among the bright-eyed maidens who visited the 
fort, as they said, to buy beads and gay toys, but 
in reality to gaze upon the noble chief, was the* 
beautiful Giirangn, tlie daughter of one of the prin¬ 
cipal warriors of the Iroquois. The first time she 
saw him her little bosom was filled with the flames 
of love, but she never spoke of it to any one. 
While the other maidens sat repeating the soft 
\V'«rds he had whispered in their ears, for he had 
the forked tongue which the white man ^ways 
possesses, the mild and lovely daughter of the 
White Crane said nothing, but sighed. Her 
heart had been taken captive at first sight, by the 
handsome stranger—^her little bosom was filled 
with love for the noble warrior. Nor were the 
charms of the maiden unmatked by him she loved. 
He had singled her out among all the dusky mai¬ 
dens, in some degree for her beauty, but*inore for 
her softnesa and hb* modesty, and had H^Sk^d him¬ 
self what one amemg the H^meii of his own clime 

K 2 
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was superior to her in all that would give .delight 
^ him who should make her his own,.. His heart 
answered, None. So, learning from the tell^tsde 
eyes of the beautiful maiden, that she was entirely 
willing to become the bird of his bower, his com¬ 
panion, his wife, he asked her of her father. The 
chief, proud to oe connected with so distinguished 

V 

a warrior, gave her to him, without hesitation, and 
she became his wife. 

They were married in the Harvest-Moon, and 
a great feast was given, which made glad the 
hearts of both white and red. There was a great 
firing of camion, and the fire-eater was given to 
the Indians, who became very drunk, and made 
the woods rin^again with their boisterous mirth. 
Before the month in which the Indians harvest 
their maize had come round again, there was a 
youngpbird of the sex of ita father, in the 
house of the governor. Ere the child had lived a 
moon, the father said to the mother, thoughtfully 
but kindly, t 

Dost thou love thy husband ?** 

The Great Spirit only knows how much, and 
how deeply,'* answered the fond wife. 

Hasjt thou joy in the bright ^es, and smiling 
cheeks, apd lovely laugh, of our little son V* 

I exceeding in our .son,'* answered the 

mother, pressing her^l^^t wit&^ irarm embrace 
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to her bosom. ^ When I look upon his young 
face, and ^is little laugh rings in mine ear, and 
when 1 mark the bright light of his eyes shining 
like stars upon me, my heart leaps like a deer 
stricken to death by the shaft of the hunter. And 
often while thou art slumbering by my side, do 1 
lie sleepless, my eyes filled witli tears, to think 
that he may die. \And yet I have exceeding joy 
in our child/' 

Does it not grieve thee to think that thou, and 
he, and I, may not meet together in the land of 
souls?" 

May not meet together in the land of souls f 
Why ? Thou hast sent an arrow to my heart, my 
husband. Why are the gates of. death to sepa¬ 
rate those who loved each other in life ?" 

Our gods are not the same, and the abodes of 
the souls of the white man and the red^an are 
far apart." 

« Why wilt thou not come to the land which 
holds the spirits of the departed of mi/ race? Thou 
art a lover of the chace, and often, preferrest the 
pastime of hunting the deer, and the bear, and the 
panther, through the wild forest, to reposing in 
the arms of thy Garanga. In the land—my land 
of souls—^thou wilt enjoy thy favourite pursuit. 
There thou caiist cour6j|J;he stag through flowery 
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meadd, and over grassy hills^ and know nothing of 
^le bitter obstacles which impede thc^^ath of afi 
earth-borne hunter. There will be^ pleasant 
cabin built for us beside the placid river of 
that land—and upon the green banks^ beneath the 
wide-spreading shade of the evergreen larch and 
cypress^ shall our rest be appointed. Come to my 
heaven, my beloved husband !” 

Garanga! my beautiful Garanga! mother of 
my son 1 it may not be !” replied the husband. 
‘‘ ITie Christian's heaven is unlike the heaven of 
the infidel, nor does he picture to himself such 
delights as thou and thy nation fancy are to be 
the portion of the brave warrior and skilful hun¬ 
ter—of all whp do their duty faithfully, and 
according to the best of their power." 

Then I will go with thee to thy heaven, for I 
will no|^be separated from thee I" replied the 
fond wife. Teach me how I shall worship thy 
Master, for alas, 1 know not his ways." 

So the beautiful Garanga forsook the religion 
of her own nation; and hung round her neck 
the silver cross and rosar^^ which marked the 
belief of her beloved husband. In vain did her 
father and his people solicit her to quit her hiis- 
band, and return to them, and to the belief in 
which she hSd been bred^^Her favdurite brother. 
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Mecumeh, came^ and besought her, by all the mo¬ 
tives of national pride and family vanity, to re¬ 
turn to hSfe people in this world, that she might 
not be severed from them in the land of souls. 
But the young Garanga, whom her husband cal¬ 
led Marguerite, after a woman of his own nation, 
was bound by a threefold cord—her love to her 
husband, to her sqn, and to her religion. Finding 
that he could not succeed by persuasion, the cun¬ 
ning Mecumeh had recourse to stratagem. The 
husband was in the habit of going down the river 
often, on fishing excursions, and, when heroturned, 
he would fire his signal gun—and his wife would 
hasten, with her little son, to meet him on the 
shore, and to place the fond kiss of welcome on 
his cheek. 

On one occasion he had been gone longer than 
usual, by the -space of near a moon, ^^aranga 
was filled with apprehensions, natural enough to 
one fondly loving, and at a time udien imminent 
dangers and hair-breadth escapes were of every¬ 
day occurrence—^when it was known that thi? 
people of her nation^ displeased with her husband 
for drawing her' away from the faith of her 
fathers, were studying deei) plans of revenge. 
She had sat in the lofty tower which overlooked 
the greater part of the surrounding country, and 
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watched for the returning canoe tiB the last beam 
of day had faded away from the watei^ and that 
iti great star had ever been, could oiilyiH gathered 
from a bright beam that lingered about the folds 
of the western clouds. The deepening shadows 
of twilight played tricks with her imagination, 
and she frequently saw things, which, to her, 
appeared the object her heart sought, but which 
were mere creations of a fancy moving at the 
suggestions of hope. Once she was startled by a 
water-fowl, which, as it skimmed along the sur¬ 
face of the water, imaged her fancy the light 
canoe impelled by her husband’s vigorous arm* 
Again she heard the leap of the heavy Muskalongi, 
and the splashing watci:s sounded to her like the 
first dash of the oar. That passed away, and 
disappointment and tears followed. The little 
bo^ was|j^eBide her; he bore the same name as 
his father, and inherited the warlikq disposition 
and love of daring which distin^ished him 
among his companions. Born and bred among 
men of war, he understood the use of the bow and 
the musket; courage and hardihood seemed to 
be his instinct, and danger bis ^element, and bat¬ 
tles, wounds, and the deeds of thelvaliant, were 
household wdirda with him. He laughed at his 
mother’ll fears, but, in spiti of the boy’s ridicule. 
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they strei^hened till apprehension seemed reality^ 
and she ^||id tears of sorrow for the fancied death 
of her beloved husband. 

Suddenly the sound of the signal gun broke on 
the stillness of night. Both mother and son 
sprang on their feet with a cry of joy, and were 
pressing, hand in hand, towards the outer gate, 
when a sentinel or soldier, appointed to keep it, 
stopped them to remind them that it was her 
husband's order, that no one should venture with¬ 
out the walls after sunset. She, however, insisted 
on passing, and telling the soldier that she would 
answer to her husband for his breach of orders, 
she passed the outer barrier. Young Louis held 
up his bow and arrrow before the sentinel, saying 
gaily, am my mother’s body guard, you know.” 
The sentinel saw the tears of the affcctio^te wife, 
gave way, and permitted her to pass. ^ 

The distance from the fort to the place where 
the commander of the white men usually moored 
his canoe was trifling and quickly passed. 6a- 
ranga and her little son flew along the narrow 
path, and soon reached the shore. But, alas ! 
instead of the face she loved, and the form she 
fondly expectei^ to press to her throbbing bosom, 
she beheld the fierce Mecumeh. At a little, dis¬ 
tance from him companions. Entrea¬ 

ties and ttmonstrance were alike td Vain. On the 

K 5 
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part of Garanga resistance was not attempted; 
but it was made with all the spirit <|^a warrior 
by young l^ouis, who snatched a knife from the 
girdle of one of the Indians^ and attempted to 
plunge it into the bosom of Mecumeh, as he was 
roughly attempting to bind his wampum-belt over 
Garanga’s mouth to deaden '^her screams. The 
uncle wrested the knife frchn him^ and smiled 
proudly on as if he recognized in the brave 
boy a scion from his own noble and warlike stock. 

You will be the eagle of your tribe,” said he, 

which none will deem strange since she that 
gave you birth was a daughter of the most valiant 
chief that roiuns the wilds. The child of the 
panther will have the spirit of the panther, nor 
need the young bear |ie taught to climb trees, nor 
the to fly.” 

The fndians had two canoes: Garanga was 
conveyed to one, Louis to the other; and both 
canoes were rowed into the Oswegatchie, and bp 
the stream as fast as it was possible to impel them 
against the current of the river. 

Not a word nor a escaped the boy: he 
seemed intent on some purpose; |nd, when the 
canoe approached near the shore, he drew from 
his bead his fox-skin cap, and threw it so skilfully 
that it lodged .^jl^ere he it should—H)n the 

branch of a which projected over the water. 
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There long white feather in the cap. The 
Indians ha^ observed the boy's movements; they 
held up theif oars for a moment^ and seemed to 
consult whether they should return and remove the 
cap^ but^ after a moment^ they again dashed their 
oars in the water, and proceeded forward. They 
continued rowing for a few miles, and then 
landed, hid their canoes behind some trees on 
the river bank, and plunged into the woods with 
their prisoners. It was the intention of the Indians 
to return to their canoes in the morning; and they 
had not proceeded far from the shore, when they 
kindled a fire, and prepared some food, and offered 
a share of it to Garanga and Louis. The poor 
Garanga had no mind to ^t, but Louis ate as 
heartily as if he had been within the walls of the 
fort. When the Indians had fed, they stretched 
themselves before the fire, but not till they had 
ta^n the precaution to bind Garanga to a tree, 
and^to compel Louis to lie down in the arms of 
the brother of his mother. Neither of the prison¬ 
ers closed their eyes that night. Ijouis kept his 
fixed on his mother. She sat upright beside an 
oak tree; the ^ord was fiistencd around her waist, 
and bound around the tree, which had been 


blasted by lightning. The bright moon poured 
its beams through th^aked brmiches upon her 
face, convulsed with the agony despair and 
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fear. ;With one hand she held to her lips the 
novt^ed symbol of the faith of her husband^ 
the cn^^bc; the other grasped another symbol— 
the The sight of his beloved mother in 

such^li Ip^lon stirred up daring thoughts in the 
bosom |0f the heroic boy, but he lay powerless in 
the naked and brawny arms of the brother of his 
mother. He tried to disengage himself, but, at, 
the slightest Movement, Mecumeh, though still 
slee|>ip|^, seemed conscious, and strained him 
closer^ to hinii At last the -strong sleep that, in 
the <lept^;pf the t>ig}it, steeps the senses in utter 
forgetful^^/t^ir^w^ed him—^his arms relaxed 
thei!f^ii6ld, dropped lif^^ beside him, and 
left jLouis lifee; ' • 

ThiS boy rose cauti^sly—looked for a moment 
on ^. Indians, and assured himself that they all 
sle^prcloundly. He then possessed himself M 
kl^le, which lay at his feet, 
severed the cord which bound his mother tdr^He 
tree. Neither of them spoke a word—but w ith 
the least possible sound they resumed the way by 
which they had come Jrol^the shore—^Louis with 
the confidence, smd Garah^ with the faint hope, 
of reaching it before they wfere overtaken. 

It tiaay easily be imagined by those who hear 
it how often tlie poor mother, timid as a fawn, was 
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the water where she could be distinctly seen. 
A shout from the canoes apprised her that she was 
recognised, and, at the same moment, the Indians, 
who had now reached the shore, rent the air with 
their cries of rage and defiance. They stood for a 
moment as if deliberating what lU'xt to do ; Me- 
cumch maintained an undaunted and resolved air, 
but, with his followers, who did not possess tiie 
courage of their race, the aspect of armed men, 
and a force of thrice their number, had the effect 
to paralyze theit souls. They fled, lie looked 
after them, cried ‘‘ Shame T' and then with a des¬ 
perate yell leaped into the water, and stood beside 
Garanga. The canoes were now within a few 
yards—^lie put his knife to her bosom—“Ihe 
daughter of the White Crane,” he said, should 
have died by the judgment of our warriors, but 
now by her brother's hand she must perish and 
he drew back his arm to give vigoiii^ to the fatal 
stroke, when an arrow from the bow of the brave 
boy pierced his breast, and he fell insensible 
at his sister's side. A moment after Garanga was 
in the arm^. of lier husband, and Louis, witli liis 
bow unstrung, bounded from the shore, and was 
received in his father’s canoe; and the wild shores 
rung with the acclamations of the soldiers, while 
his father’s tears were poured like rain upon his 
cheek. 
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Nor did the fierce Mccumcli die. He was coii- 
v'cyed to the fort, his wound was liealed, and he 
lived to be reckoned among the aged men of his 
nation. The affectionate Garanga prevailed upon 
him to embrace the religion Avhich had become her 
own, so that they who lived happily together in 
this life wore not separated by the hand of 
doatli, but repaired to the heaven of white men 
together. 




NOTE. 


(I) Courage of his race.— p. 2(>5. 

The North American Indian knons nuthingf of fear, he ii 
perfectly insensible to danger. 1 am not now referring to 
the wonderful fortitude he displays while his enemies are 
exercising their cunning and dexteiity in devising, and car¬ 
rying into effect, torments whicli bailie description, but to tlie 
quality which is denominated courage among civilised na¬ 
tions. Tecumseh w-as one of the bravest men that ever lived, 
CO was tlie celcblriitcd Miickintosh. They must, however, be 
allowed to display tlieir valour in their own peculiar manner. 
I shall further illustrate their remarkable and peculiar use of 
this quality by referring to some well attested instances of 
almost superhuman daring. The first is of a young Andiron- 
dack or Algonquin chief named Piskaret. Thf ^ory will 
further illustrate the mode of warfare used in ^tose bloody 
expeditions. 

“ Piskaret set out for the country of the Five Nations, 
about the time the snow began to melt, with the precaution of 
putting the hinder part of his snow-shoes forward, that if 
any sliould happen upon his footsteps, they might think he 
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was gone the contrary way; and, for furtlicr security, went 
along the ridges and high grounds, where the snow was 
melted, that his track might he often lost; when he came 
near one of rhe villages of the Five Nations, he hid himself 
till night, and then entered a cabin, while every body was 
fast asleep, munlercd the whole family, and carried their 
scalps into his lurking-place. The next day, the people of the 
village searched for tlie iilurdcrer in vain. The following 
night he murdered all he found in another cabin. The in¬ 
habitants next day searched likewise in vain for the murderer; 

but the third night a ua*oh was kept in every house. Pis- 

« 

karct, in the night, hnndled up the scalps he had taken the 
two former nights, to carry, as the proof of his victory, and 
then stole privately from house to house, till at last ho fotiud an 
Indian nodditig, who was upon the watch in one of the houses; 
he knocked this man on (he head: hut, as this alafnied the 
rest, he was forced innncdiately to fly. lie was, however, 
under no great concern from the' pursuit, being more swift 
of foot than any Indian then living, lie let his pursuers 
come near him from time to time, and then would dart from 
them. This he did with design to (ire^.theip out with the 
hopes of overtaking him. Ar. it began to ||tow^Uark, lie hid 
himself, and his pursuers stopped to rest. I'liey, not being 
apprehensive of any danger from a single man, soon fell 
asleep, and the hold Piskaret observing this, knocked them 
all on the head, and carried away their scalps with the rest."— 
ColderCi of the Five Naliom^ Lend, 1747, p. 26. 

Anotb 0 |*^etance which I shall relate of courage and in¬ 
trepidity*^ will at the same time show the abolition of a 
bloody rite said to have been peculiar to the Pawnee 
Loups, of making propitiatory sacrifices to Venus, or the 
Great Star. 
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“ An letan u'omiin. wlio was broiifrht captivo into tin' 
villag^e, WHsduoiried to the Great Star, by the warrior, wliose 
projnjrty she haJ become by the fate of war. She under¬ 
went the usual preparations, and, on the appointcfl day, was 
led to the cross, amidst a great concourse ofpcople, as eager, 
perhaps, as tlieir civilized fellow-men, to witness the horrors 
of an execution. The victim was bound to the cross with 
thongs of skin, and the usual ceremonies being performed, 
her dread of a more terrible death was about to be termi¬ 
nated by the tomahawk and the arrow. At this critical jiiiic- 
fure, Petalcsliaroo (son of the Knife Chief), stepped forward 
into the area, and, in an hurriedhut firm manner, dcclarcdthat 
it was his fatlier’s wish to a!)olish this sacrifice ; that, for him- 
seir, liC had presented hini&clf before them, for the puvp(>>e 
of laving down his life upon the spot, or of releasing the 
victim. Ide then cut the cords which bound her to the cross, 
carried her swiftly through the crowd to a horse, which he 
presented to her, and haviug mounted another himself, he 
conveyed her beyond the rc;ich of iuiinediate pursuit; M'hcn, 
after having supplied iier with food, and admonishing her 
to make the bei^tof her way to her own nation, which w'as 
at the distance bf at least four hundred miles, he \ra:» con¬ 
strained to return to hi.s village. The emancipated letan 
had, however, the good fortune, on her journey of the sub¬ 
sequent ilay, to meet with a war-party of her own people, 
bv whom she was conveyed to her family in safety. 

“Another display of the firmness and d^te|,minntion 
of the young warrior was required • to alxdisb tliis sa¬ 
crifice, it is to be hoped for ever. The succeeding spring, 
a warrior, who had captured a fine Spanish boy, vowed to 
sacrifice him to the Great Star, and accordingly placed 
him under the care of the magi for that purpose. 
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'* The Knife Chief, learning the determination of the 
warrior, consulted with his son, respecting the best 
means of preventing a repetition of the horrible ceremonjr. 

will rescue the boy,' said Petalesharoo, *as a war* 
rior should, by force but the Knife Chief, unwilling that 
his son should again expose himself to a danger so 
imminent as that which he had once encountered in this 
cause, hoped to compel the warrior to exchange his victim 
for a large quantity of merchandize, which he would en¬ 
deavour to obtain with that view. For this purpose, he 
repaired to Mr. Pappan, who happened to be in the 
village for the purposes of trade, and comminunicated to 
him his intentions. Mr. Pappan generously contributed 
a considerable quantity of merchandize, and much was 
added by himself, by Petalesharoo, and other Indians. 

“ All this treasure was laid in a heap together^' in the 
lodge of the Knife Chief, who thereupon summoned the 
warrior before him. The chief armed himself with his 
war-club, and explained the object of his call, commanding 
the warrior to accept the merchandize, and yield up the 
boy, or prepare for instant death. Tbi^;$v|rrior refused, 
and the chief waved his club in the air tow^^warrior. 
■Strike!’ said Petalesharoo, who stood neal^o\itpport his 
fattier ; * I will meet the vengeance of his friends.' But 
the more prudent and politic chief added a few more 
articles to the mass of merchandize, in order to give the 
warrior iniojfer opportunity of acquiescing without for-* 
feiting Ma^^d. 

■* This expedient succeeded; the goods were reluctantly ac¬ 
cepted, and the hoy was liberated ."—Jameis Account of an 
Expedition to the Rocky Jtiountaim, ii, 81. 
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It was at early nightfall, on a warm and bcaU' 
iiful day, in the month which the white man calls 
June, but which the red man calls the Hot Moon, 
that a little fleet, consisting of three small ba¬ 
teaux, fitted out at Montreal, and conveying a 
body of pale-faced warriors, under the command 
of one whose hair was white and Avhose face was 
seamed M’ith scars, entered the mouth of the 


Oswego'*. '^J'his petty armament was joined at the 
beginning of the following season of sleep by a 


great number of canoes that contained the traders, 
artizans, apd labourers, with their families, toge- 
thcr with'Stich tools and utensils as had been 


deemed necessary for the I’ommenccnieiit of a new 
aettlement, which it was the design of the chief of 
tlie strangers to establish on the sopth side of 
Lake Ontario. They brought witlii. tliem, be- 
sides a great (piantity of provision^, the usual 
articles whcrewitli to traftic with tin? possessors 
of the soil. 'J'he Oswego—as my red brothers 


* Rapid jiver. 
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know—is principally formed by the confluence of 
the outlets of tliose numerous lesser lakes that 
diversify and adorn the vast space of country 
that lies between the (ireat Ocean and the Lake 

M 

of Storms*. Its course is northward, and, after 
whirling and foaming along the narrow and ob¬ 
structed channel that nature seems to have 
grudgingly lent for its passage, it finds repose in 
the small harbour bearing its name, which mingles 
its contributions with the placid but mighty 
waters of the west. , 

On the eastern part of this harbour, and on a 
site suflicientty elevated to command its entrance, 
this party of ilaring adventurers began to con¬ 
struct a defence against the attacks of your race. 
Before the frosts of winter had robbed the sur¬ 
rounding forest of its foliage, or compelled the 
wild-duck to seek a retreat in the secluded waters 
of the ^varm south, or the deer ha3 gathtired to 
their couch of leaves in the thicket, aWde but ef¬ 
fectual bfirricr to hostile attack was raised and com¬ 
pleted. The intervening summer had been passed 
by the artjsans and labourers, not only in the 
building the fortress, but in the credion of 
such cabtns'^nd lodging-places for w'arriors within 
its enclosure, as were deemed requisite for the 
protection of its inmates from tlie piercing winds, 

t Lake Supferior. 
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and cold rainSj aiul chiHincf frosts, of winter. In 
the incuii time tlie traders had hccii diligently 
and successfully employed in exchanging their 
beads and trinkets, their knives, blankets, and 
strong waters, with tlie men of the adjacent 
woods, for fish and venison to supply the imme¬ 
diate Avants of the warriors, and furs and skins to 
send to the land of their birth. Tlie Indians, with 


uhom this intercourse and barter was carried on, 
were of the tribe of the Onundagas. 'They in¬ 
habited a valley as fair as the sun ever shone upon. 
From a point in the interior—ilistant more than a 
sun’s journey to the south, this ca])aei()Ub valley 
opens and widens as it advances nnvihwardly— 
presenting, in its general outline, an immense 
space, with three sides, the base of which, for the 
distance of half a Slnl^s trai el, is W'ashed hv the 
waters of tlie beautiful Ontario. As it recedes 


from the lake, its surface rises gradually to the 
point or wlienci*, did the strength ol 

l isiofi aiui the slnnx' of the earth nennit, the eye 
might comiuaml a couiph'te survey of the valley, 
and of the inland ocean that spreads^ before it. 
On either side, it is bounded by steep and high 
hills tliat verge towards eai*h other as theystretc*!! 
to the south, and whose elevation increases, until 


tiny arc lost among a range of lofty mountairip, at 
the termination of the vallev. 
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At this precise point, there gushes forth, from 
beneath a huge and precipitous rock, a large 
spring of pure and clear water, cool and refreshing 
as the dark forest through which it glides, and 
which, after a sinuous course along the centre of 
the dell, receiving as it flows the contributions of 
numerous lesser springs and streams, communi¬ 
cates its waters to the foaming current of the 
Oswego, Whether this singular but beautiful 
region now presents the form in which it was first 
fashioned by the Master of Life, or has since re¬ 
ceived the shape and appearance it bears from the 
disruption of some mighty mass of waters, from 
frightful earthquakes, or some otlicr great con¬ 
vulsion of nature—neither I nor my red brothers 
can say. Yet does it appear plain that no con¬ 
vulsive heavings of an earthquake could have left 
its outline or its surface so smooth or regular. 
No bursting of waters from the tcJjp'of a mountain 
(a mountain too, having tio capacity bosom for 
its reception) could have borne away such an im¬ 
mense body of earth as must have been scooped 


out froin^between the high and wide-spreading 

w * 

hills. 

But, if' this region was singular in its forma¬ 


tion, it was not less so in the character and man¬ 


ners of the tribe by which it was peopled. They 
claimed direct descent from the Great Spirit—the 
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Creator of the world. Regarding tliemselves 
as his offspring, they deemed themselves the 
especial objects of his fatherly care. Deeply pos¬ 
sessed with a sense of this superhuman relation, 
it will not be niatter of surprise to my brothers 
that they sliould refer to it all the more important 
events of tlieir lives, and that it should impart its 
influence even to the minuter circumstances of 
their daily intercourse both with strangers and 
with each other. From tlieir belief of their re¬ 
lationship to the Good Spirit, they were a good 
people. Hinice they were, according to their 
crude notions of religion, strictly a religious peo¬ 
ple ; and, although they worshipped the supposed 
founder of tlieir race, rather with the qualified 
adoration that one pays to a good father watching 
over, and guiding from his dwi'lliiig among th(! 
stars, the destinies of his earthly children ; and, 
altlioiigh they were insensible to the deep and 
humble devotion, ami piety, w hieh belong to llu' 
worshippers of the same Jieing in the land of the 
pale-faces ; yet was their superstition free from 
much of the grossness in which the idolatrv of 
the people of tlie wilderness is usually., buried. 
Their idols ami images were indeed minuTOiis 
and of rude woi’kmanship, but, like the images 
before whom kneel no small portion of the peo¬ 
ple of the land which was iniiio, they were pro- 

VOL. III. 
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fessed to be worshipptul only as the visible re¬ 
presentations of invisible spirits. Human sacri¬ 
fices were not known among them—for they 
rightly held that the Great Spirit was a kind and 
affectionate Father, and could not delight in the 
shedding of the blood of his children, or seeing 
them sacrificed on his peaceful altars. They had 
numerous fasts and feasts, but they weri' aeconi- 
panied by no cruel rites. Those who presided 
over the religious ceremonies and observances of 
this simple people, united, as is usual among 
most,if not all unenlightened nations, the character 
and office of priest and prophet—of .expounders 
of visions and tlreams—and had the ordering of 
fasts in the acceptable manner, and at the proper 
time. They were few in number, and miiversallv 
revered, beloved, {ind feared. Tlieir infiuence and 
authority were felt in every cabin in thic nution. 
No restraint being imposed upon tjiem, as it is 
upon the priests in the City <»f the Hoek, they 
had no inclination to impose any unnatural re¬ 
straint upon otli.'n*s. Assailed by no external 


temptations to indulgence themselves, their pro- 
hibitioiil^ i^'ere limited to the very fe^v gratifica¬ 


tions that arc inconsistent with the liabits of In¬ 


dian life. Avarice was a passion of which neither 
they nor their tribe had, as yet, felt the influence. 
All things were in common; and individual 
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appropriation of property was unknown. The 
strong waters*’ of the white man, tlie lire M'inch 
hath eaten into the bowels of the race c)f the red 
man, hatl not yet dilFused their poison, and 
drunkenness was a vice of which these people did not 
understand thi,‘ meaning. A moral influence over 
the minds of their tribe was the only distinction 
to n hieh the priests (>f Onondaga had aspired. 
This influence they sought to attaiTi, not by in¬ 
flicting penance upon tlie people, but by pre¬ 
tending to immediate intercourse and communica¬ 
tion M'ith the Oreat Spirit, llcvercncing that 
Spirit, those good sons of tlie forest could not 
forbear to respect the clianncls through which his 
wise and bcnevo](*nt cominiinications were made. 

Not only did these priests of the Manitou direct 
the devotions of the people, and convey to them 
the responses of the same nngiity Being in times 
of peril, but w’on their love and confidence liy 
professing to heal their maladies. Idcntitied with 
them in their ordinary pursuits, they were, on 
common occasions, distinguished from them in 
exterior decoration only by a bone which tlicy 
w'ore on the left arm, like a bnu-elet, just above 
the wrist, and by the method of arranging their 
hair. On tlieir bracelets w'ore carved, in rude 
outline, the representations of certain beasts; 
and on tliat of the eldest of the prophets were 
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other cabalistic inscriptions, of which none but 
the wearers themselves could penetrate the mean¬ 
ing. Tlieir hair, instead of hanging loosely over 
their foreheads and shoulders, as was usual with 
their tribe, in common with the other red men of 
the forest, was collected into a roll at the top of 
the head, and tied round with a string of red 
wampum, its extremities being suffered to fail 
on either side, as nature or accident might dis¬ 
pose it. 'When they would intercede with the 
Great Spirit, or know' his will by divination, they 
assumed other dresses; tlic skins of bears or buf¬ 
faloes, or mantles curiously u oven of; feathers. 
They usually dwelt together on a sort of con¬ 
secrated groiiiid, set apart for their special accom¬ 
modation, and which was as unlike the rest of 
the valley, as the valley itself w’as unlike the 
ordinary conformation of the earth. The allotted 
ground, or space set apart for their use, \vas called 
The Propheis' Plam^ and was situated on a pro¬ 
jecting declivity of the w'estern side of this beauti¬ 
ful glen, whose banks, although they presented, 
as theyjOpened mid widened to the north, a regular 
outline jWere, nevertheless, varied in their actual 
surface by occasional deviations and sinuosities, 
arising as well from the unexplainable curvatures 
of its original structure, as from the narrow, deep 
ravines, that had been worn by the autumn floods 
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and perennial streamlets from the adjacent hills. 
In like manner the surface of the bed of the valley 
was subject to frecpicnt inecpialitics, produced, 
perhaps, by the nature of the soil on which it 
rested. It was formed of a soft stone and a liaril 


stone. Wliere the latter prevailed, the surface was 
usiiallv more elevated and imdulatini? than where 
the former was found ; and of that description was 
the spot appropriated to tlie prophets of Onond afi^a. 
It was situated about l\alf a day’s jourru'y up the 
valley from the lake, and was snflicientlv elevated 
above the (drcuinjacent level to command a viev*' 
of the broad bosom of the Ontario over the tops of 
the forest. Along its outer extremity glided the 
beautiful stream of Iho glen. Upon one side of 
the plain, where it was united to the hills, were 
tlic cabins of the prc-nliets. 

The whole range (.1 the \ alley, ineluding its bed, 
and steep lofty sides, was overspread with a d«'u*k and 
umbrageous forest. With Uiis circumstjuiec, the 
few scattered patchcvS iippropriatcd to tin* cultiva¬ 
tion of maize, and the openings,” as they are 
denominated in the western world, present a ])ro- 
blem of no very easy solution. -They are nni(pie 
in the vegetable kingdom, being ini(h\'ay between 


the nakedness of a prairie and the thick gloom of 
a ■wilderness. The few scattered trees that grow 
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Upon them are uniformly oak. iThey are sepa¬ 
rated from each other at unequal distances, but 
are rarely less than sixty yards apart. They do 
not shoot up to a lofty height, and destitute of 
branches like the tenants of the thick woods, but 
bow their heads, and sprciid their arms, as if con¬ 
scious of their dependence upon the precarious 
charity of a long-cultivated country. Beneath 
them grows a coarse thin grass; but they are 
never enoumbered with the shrubs and under¬ 
wood that usually form very serious obstacles^ in 
the way of the forest traveller. The Prophets’ 
Plain was the only exception. Along i^.Junc* 
tion of the plain with the western hill,:iit^argin 
was thickly set with stunted pines, .hemlocks, 
cedars, and, beneath, tangled briars. No one ven¬ 
tured to penetrate these sacred recesses, for there 
were extended, near the inner border, the few 
scattered wigwf^sof thcprophet^^' ^||^was the 
character and descrtpljion of the plain where the 
religious ceremonies oi^'the Onondagas were per¬ 
formed, apd where their council fires were lighted. 
^ In the interval of eigtieteen seasons, that had 
rolled a\j|^ since the erection of the fortress at 
Oswego, $}ie character of red men ,of the 
Valley had undergone a great and disastrous 
^change. 
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From the .most peaceable, inoffensive, and 
happy, of all the sons of the forest, they had become 
the most dissolute, quarrelsome, and drunken. 
They were constantly seen about the villages of the 
whites begging, bartering every thing they pos¬ 
sessed, and performing every drudgery, however 
servile or degrading, for the strong waters of the 
pale-face. The free and lofty spirit that once 
animated the nation was gone; a spirit which, 
though it had not been often aroused to action, 
was yet susceptible of the highest efforts of 
Indian heroism. Their encounters with the 
neighb^^ng tribes had not been frequent, yet, 
when^e|y did take place, the Onondagas had dis¬ 
played R , spirit of intrepid daring, of craft, of 
patience, and of hardihood in suffering, that had 
seldom been surpj Ki^ed among the iiiitions of the 
forest. But now tlic spirit of the tribe was broken, 
and theyyire ao longer numbered among the fierce 
resenters of wrong. The Qneidas trespassed upon 
their hunting-gpoumls and slaughtered their peo¬ 
ple, yet their warriors were too debased and abject 
to avenge the insult, or^wipe away the memory of 
their wrongs with blood. They were,,, evidently, 
hastening to ruin. .^^Their numbers .\yere rapidly 
diminishing, as well from the usual effects of in¬ 
toxication as from the exposures and accidents 
to which they were subjected from Its influence ; 
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find, more than all, from the coiistant quarrels 
and murders which daily took place among them. 
In a few more years, if the course they then pur¬ 
sued had been continued, the whole tribe must have 
become utterly extinct; their name existing but 
in the recollection of the story-teller, and the 
green turf alone marking the lands they once 
inhabited. It fortunately happened, However, at the 
period alluded to, that the prophets, together with 
a few of tli^ cider chiefs, wlio had stood aloo^from 
the contaminating influence of the white men, were 
enabled to arouse the almost extinguished energy 
of the people, so for as to assemble them round a 
council-fire, tliat was lighted at early da^ one 
fr jsty nioniing, in the Moon of Falling Leaves, on 
the Prophets* Plain. The whole tribe was called 
together. A solemh gravity, even beyond the ordi¬ 
nary measure of Indian deliberation, sat upon the 
countenance of each chief and prophciCindicating 
that matters of high ii||portance Weref impending. 
These sat in a circle around the great fire, their 
eyes cast upoUi^the earth, and all silent as a 
grove of oaks in a calm porning. Without the 
circle of chiefo and propHets stood promiscuously 
grouped tl^lromainder of the^ibe—^men, women, 
and children—all discovering"^ more than comp^on 
anxiety to learn the r^son of the extraordinary 
call. v* 
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But let me not anticipate the circumstances 
that attended^ nor the events that followed, the 
IVaming of Tekarrah^, as recited by Wonne- 
hush, chief of the Dnoiidagas. 

From a remote corner of the camp, this aged 
man intimated an intention to speak. A deep 
silence pervaded the whole crowd, and every eye 
was fixed upon him. After a short pause, lie 
slowly rose, and cast an anxious eye around the 
room in which the fire was lighted. But his eye, 
although it retained proof of its former power and 
lustre, had now become dim with age. His 
furro\yed brow, his whitened locks, and bended 
form, 'Once as straight as the arrow that sped 
from his youthful bow, evinced the ravages which 
time had made on his noble form. Yet his voice 
was still strong and clcalBifi^j^i^^leTigth, adjusting 
the folds qf his blanket, he stretched forth his 
withered arm, and, wdth the dignity of one from 
the Land of Souls, and with all the eloquence of 
his race, thus addressed the wandering inmates of 
the camp:— 

Brothers, shall Wonijehush tell you a lie? 
No ! Let the white man, whose heart is the heart 
f)f a fawn, and whose ways are the of the 

serpent, let him speak with a forked tongue. It 

• Tekarrah, i, e. a77€\of, nie!»senger, of the Great 
Spirit. 
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is for him tliat lives in great towhs^ and buys his 
bread by selling strong waters^ to poison the^red 
men—it is for him to deal in lies. The red man 
hunts the buihilo^ and traps the beaver in the 
woods that were given him By the Great Spirit. 
He crosses the big mountain^ and enters the deep 
valleys beyond it, and no man dares to stop his 
path. He has a great heart, and scorns to tell a 
lie. Hear, then, the words of Wonnehush ! 

Brothers, 1 am an oak of the forest. The snows 
of a hundred winters have fallen on my branches. 
Once th? tree was covered with green leaves, but 
they have dropped at my side, and the sap, ^hich 
once made the tree strong and flourishis^, has 
left the trunk, and the moisture has decayed from 
my roots. 

Brothers, I am an aged, a very aged man. 
I can no longer bend the bow of my youth, and 
my tomaliawk falls short of its death^mark. But 
my ears have been open, and my tongue can re¬ 
peat to you the traditions of the valley. Listen 
to the chief of Onondaga, and believe the words 
he will tell you, for he ii^ver spoke other than the 
truth. He .pever in youth had a forked tongue, 
or a faint '^eart, and why Iboiild he bear them 
now ? 

Brothers, the flowers of the prairie hav« blos¬ 
somed and faded, and th^(|b|aves of the forest 
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budded and withered, more than fifty times since 
the canoes of the white men entered the mouth of 
the Rapid River. My tribe was then spread from 
the lake to the mountain^ and the smoke of their 
cabins curled over-the tops of the hemlocks^ from 
Skeneateles to Oneida. The Great Spirit was 
their kind fatlier. fie looked into their wigwams, 
and saw they were happy. They hunted the fat 
bear, the stately moose, and the delicious deer, 
through wide forests, and speared the juicy fish of 
many waters. Their hearts wxre very stout, and 
their arms were very long. In war, who were so 
brave as the Onondagas f—^The scalps of their 
enemies were stmng as thick upon their belt- 
girdles’ as the stars in the path of the Master of 
Life. Their wives were good and affectionate, 
their sons strong and brave, and thoir daughters 
sweet-tempered and beautifpl. They were happy, 
for they were virtuous, and favoured by the Great 
Spirit, for they did all tliey could to deserve his 
love. 

Brothers, the white man came over the 
Great Lake, and settle^ do'wn upon all the best 
spots of the land, as the wikl^-duck Hghts upon 
the lake which contains his favourite food. Soon 
his ^brothers jojned him, and, to protect their 
cow’ard hearts from the red men, they built a fort 
at Oswego. To tbi^ vile spot they enticed our 
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young men, and our women, to bring them the 
spoils of the water and the land—the fish, venison, 
and skins,—and gave them wampum and the fire- 
eater in exchange. ^Vhen they had swallowed 
tlie strong waters of the pale-faoes, they became 
as beasts, and fell about the car,th: like trees 
shivered by lightnings, or prostrated by the 
tempest. When they arose from the earth, it was 

m 

to quarrel with each other. The ground was wet, 
and the waters red, with the blood of Onandagas 
slain by the hands of their brothers, lliey sought 
the deer,^arid the bear, and the moose, and the 
w'olf, no more, or, if they sought, their hands were 
so enfeebled by the strong waters that the quest 
was fruitless, and the maize which was planted 
was suffered to be choked with weeds. Instead 
of the noble pastimes of war and tlie chace, they 
loitered around the cajjfins of tlic white men; and, 
instead of the tongue which had been given them 
by their father, the Great Spirit, and Wjith which 
they had spoken for many, many ages, they 
learned the tongue of the stranger. The words 
and wise sayings of the prophets had no longer a 
charm for them, and the traditions which once 

' t 1 ^ 

fiowed from*^ their lips to patient, and pleased, 
attentive, hearers, were ne^tec^d for the ^ing^ 
tales of the granger, knees of the once swift 

runner shook like a reed in ^ wind. The heart 
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of the once fearless w^irrior had become softer than 
wot;nan’B. The blood of his enemies no more re<l- 
dened his tomahawk; his shout of onset was 
heard no more among the hills of the Iroquois. 
He became a prey to the cunning hatred of the 
strangers, whose anger was kindled against him 
because he was the son of the Great Spirit. And 
they mixed the poisonous jiiipes of herbs with the 
strong w’aters they gave him, that his death might 
be sure. Is it strange that pur people have dis¬ 
appeared from the plain, as the dew in the morn¬ 
ing or the snows of the Planting-Moon before the 
beams of the noontide sun ? 

Brothers, more than thirty years have passed 
since a council-fire was^kindled on the Prophets* 
Plain, in the Moon of Early Frost. It was a great 
fire, for there were assembled all the people of 
the valley. In the middle of the assembly stood 
the priests, next the chiefs and warriors of Won- 
nehush, and without them the aged men and 
women, and the children, and the wives of the 
w*arriors. Then the priests began the dance and 
the howl, wherewith they commence their invo¬ 
cations to the Great Spirit. Suddenly there ap¬ 
peared in the midst the people a stranger w'ho 
was head taller than the tallest man of the 
nation. His form was noble and majestic beyond 
any thing ever seen by our people. His eye had 
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the brightness of the sunbe^^ and his manner 
was graoefnl as the waving of a field of c^rn. 
Upon the border of his mantle were strange 
figures ; and his belt of wampum glittered like the 
girdle of the heavens. He was one upon whom 
116 ; Onondaga eye had ever before looked—a 
stranger in the valley—perhaps a warrior sent 
hither by one of the fierce tribes of the land to 
insult^ by some reproach^ for their effeminacy and 
weakness^Hhe terror and sin-stricken Onondagas. 

At length he rose to speak^ and every sound 
was hushed, not obly in the Indian camp, but in 
surrounding nature. Not a bird chirped j not a 
leaf was heard to rustle among the trees of the 
plain I the beasts of the ^forests were still; the 
busy bee desisted from its hum ; even the winds 
were hushed and silent while the straiiger delivered 

a 

his solemn warnkig. ' 

** 1 am,** said he, Tekarrah, the messenger of 
the Great Spirit. Onondagas, listen to my words ! 
1 am come from your father, that same Spirit, to 
speak the words of truth in your ears, and to tell 
you that he is exceedingly angry with you. You 
have exchanged^ your broad and rich lands for 
useless toys; "yiih have takdn the maize and the 
meat from the mouths of your starving children, to 
purchase j^om the strangers the strong waters 
which have mad^ your wa^orsr m timid as the 
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deer you once hunted through the forests. You 
haye thro'wu away the tongue which was given 
you by your Great Father^ and have talien that of 
youf destroyers. You have forgotten the deeds 
of your fathers, which made them feared and 
honoured from the Falls of .the Mohawk to Lake 
Huron. The Great Spirit has spoken to you in 
his thunders, and by the mouth of his priests, but 
you have heard neither; and, though his blessings 
were showered thick upon you, you have been like 
adders, and stung the hand which dispensed them. 

Onondagas ! hear the warning w'ords of the 
Great Spirit. If you will return to your cabins, 
and forget the things that were taught you, and 
unlearn the tongue of the white man, to use again 
the language of your fathers—if, instead of the 
rifle, you will slioot with the bow, and cause the 
arrow to whistle insteiil of the bullet—if you will 
cease to give the spoils of the c-hace and the pro¬ 
duce of your fields for beads and strong waters— 
if you w'ill chase the Oneidas from your hunting- 
grounds, and again occupy them yourselves—then 
will the Great Spirit forgive you, and once more 
take you to his bosom. But, iryou will not hear¬ 
ken to his voice, nor to the voicb^f his prophets, 
listen to the words of vengeance. 

Before twelve moons shall have faded from the 
skies, your tribe shall have passed away. Not an 
Onond;iga shall be left to tell tlie proud storj^ of 
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the glory of his nation. The cabin of the pale- 
face shall be built on the burial spot of youj^ 
fathers, and his herds and flocks shall feed on the 
Consecrated ground of the priests. The white man 
shall say to his children —‘ Here once lived a 
peidf le called the Oiiondagas. They once were 
the bravest of all the tribes of the land, but they 
became the most feeble and cowardly. It was 
the cunning of whites which wrought their ruin. 
We gave them strong waters—^they tasted the 
poison—they loved it—and lo ! we dwell upon 
their ashcs.^ ** 


Brothers, a sudden blast of wind shook the 
branches of the trees, a black cloud overspread 
the plain, and, although every eye seemed fixed 
upon the place where Tekarrah had stood, yet he 
was gone. He- had come and vanishod like oiy; 
of those fiery balls that we see on a summer’s 
evening, travelling in the misty valleys. 

Brothers, we returned to our cabins, and 
pondered upon his words. They sunk deep into 
our hearts, and our tribe profited by the warning. 
We forsook all trade with the white men, and for- 
got their tbngifiS^ We threw away the rifle which 
was heard no in our T^oods, and made the 

bow and arrow, and the tomahawk, and the war- 


club, again our weapons, we were clothed 

with the skins of the animals we slelv in the chace, 
and the meat we killed in the woods was applied 
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as it should be, to feed our young ones. The 
snows of nu^re than thirty winters have whitened 
our valley, since we have abstained from the strong 
waters of the pale-faces. Our nation have since 
grown like the oak, firm and strong-rooted, and 
the Oneidas dare no longer kindle their fires on 
our border. Our warriors have hearts as stout as 
our fathers in the olden time; our runners outstrip 
the u ild cat for agility, and the roebuck for speed. 
Our people linger no more round the scttleuient 
at Oswego, but are happy and contented in the deep 
shades of the forest, with the coarse but healthy 
enjoyments of Indian life. The Grcfit Spirit again 
smiles upon his children, and they smoke in the 
calumet of peace. Our tribe is strong and w’ar- 
like, in the full vigour of health, while the red 
men of other nations arc perishing around us. 

Brothers, hear me, for 1 am old, and your 
fathers were rront to hear the council of the ciders. 
Remember the tale of Woniielmsh ; he tells 
you no lie. Carry his words to your tribes, and 
let the warning of 'IVkarrah be heard in every 
w igwam beyond tlie mountains. 


Much has been smd and wfiU^ of tlie elo- 
(pieucc of the Indians, but it all "couvc} s a \ ery 
impel feet and inadequate idea of the beauty and 
excellence of their oraiions. They are untransla- 
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table by whites, for we are without the nice per¬ 
ception of natural beauty and sublimity which the 
Indian possesses, and therefore cannot conifely 
with accuracy and fulness his ideas of the external 
objects from which his figures and metaphors are 
(Ij'Awn. If a bird flits before him, he discerns hues, 
and remarks circuifl^nces in its notes and mo¬ 
tions, whidh are imperceptible to the white man. 
'^rhe same acuteness which enabled an Indian 
scout to apprise his commander, and to apprise him 
correctly, that an Indian, tall and very cowardly, 
with a new blanket, a short gun, and an old dog,** 
had passed* where the utmost industry of his em¬ 
ployer could find no trace or footstep, is carried into 
every pursuit, and fomis a part of every faculty and 

„ I _ 

quality of the Indian. But to return to his elocution* 

That was a beautiful figure of Tecumseh’s to an 
American, who. speaking of the President of the 
United States had used the expression ^^YourGreat 
Father.** My great father !**exclaimed the indig¬ 
nant chief; ^^tbe Sun is my father, and the earth 
is my mother, and I repose on her bosom.** 

* HU stature lie determined by the width of his stride, 
and his cowardict^l^us aroidaQ09.^f remote dangers, and the 
wide circuit he ^j^Ktg^escape contact with any one, his hav¬ 
ing a new blanlpftMr the portion of nap left on the branches 
of the trees amo^jlirhieh he passed. His having a short 
gu#be discovered by the mark left in the bark of the tree 
against which he had leaned the1nuzzle,^and an old dog by 
the mumbling of a bone dropped in their path. 
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When the Sembioles were defeated by General 
Jackson^ their chief came into the presence of the 
victor with all the pride and firmness that belong 
to an Indian warrior. The conqueror demanded 
why he had surrendered so soon. ‘‘ 1 have not 
surrendered soon,*' answered the chief; 1 

V 

planted and harvested my corn on the right bank 
of the river of my people, while I fought the 
pale-faces on the left.” This history of a warfare 
protracted to four months—^for the period between 
the planting and harvesting of maize is of that 
or greater duration—^was beautiful, though brief, 
but it was literally true. A gentleman present 
assured me that the dignity of his manner, as well 
as the matter of his speech, sent a thrill of awe to 
the bosom of every one of the assembly. 

One of the most beautiful Indian speeches on 
record is that of Logan, the Mingo chief. It Is one 
of the most affecting narratives of individual 
sorrow that I ever read. It has been frequently 
quoted—nevertheless there may be some to whom 
it may be new, and I shall transcribe it for their 
use. It is the language of truth and nature clothed 
in its most beautiful form. 

“ In the year 1774, a robbery ha^itl||&en commiited 
by some Indians upon the white sett1<^rs on the Ohio, the 
latter undertook, in a summary way, 16 punish the Out¬ 
rage. They surprised, at' diirerent times, several of the 
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Indian hunting parties, with their women and children, 
and murdered many of tlicm. Among these was the 
family of Logan, a celebrated chief, who had always dis¬ 
tinguished himself as the friend of the whites. This 
ungrateful return provoked his vengeance, and in the 
war which ensued he highly signalized himself. In the 
autumn of that year, the Indians were defeated in a de¬ 
cisive battle, and sued for peace. Logan, however, dis¬ 
dained to be seen among the suppliants. But, in order 
that no distrust might arise in the treaty on account of 
the absence of so celebrated a warrior, he sent, by the 
hands of General Gibson, the following .speech, to be 
delivered to Lord Dunmore,the governor of Virginia:— 
“ I appeal to any white man to say if ever he entered 
Logan’s cabin hungry, and he gave him not meat: if 
ever he came cold and naked, and he clotlicd him not. 
During the course of the last long and bloody war, Logan 
remained idle in his chbin, an advocate for peace. Such 
was my love for the whites, that my countrymen pointed 
as they pa.ssed, and said, ‘ Log.nn is the friend of white 
men.’ 1 had even thought to have lived with you, but for 
the injuries of one man. Colonel Crespal, the last spring, 
in cold blood and unprovoked, murdered all the relations 
of l^gan, not even sparing my women and children. 
There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of any 
living creature. This called on mo for revenge; I have 
sought it; I liavjayilcd many i I have fully glutted my 
vengeance. ^ ^ country, I rejoice at the beams of 
peace; butdo n^Kiafbour a thought that mine is the joy 
of feair. Logan felt fear. He will not turn on his 
save hislilel Who is there to mourn for Logan? 
—Not one.” 



IIJ. THE LEGEND OF POjVIPERAUG, 

Three suns, and no more, would it take the feet 
of a lleet iSIohawk to journey to the spot which 
contains the dust of Pomperaug, the last man of 
his tribe* The spot where that chief drew his 
breath was a small and level valley, surrounded 
by lofty and thickly wooded hills, wdth a cool, 
clear, bright, little stream, rippling through its 
green and flowery meadows* When he first saw 
the light of the great star, this spot was not divest¬ 
ed of its trees; my countrymen, from the distant 
regions over the great waters, came with their 
sharp axes and lithe arms, and swept away the 
loved retreats of the red inhabltaats of the land. 
The beautiful trees which hung over the quiet 
little river of Pomperaug and his people, like a 
mother bending over her sleeping infant, fell be¬ 
fore them like a field of corn bowed to the earth 
by a tempest of wind. And soon was the 
tribe itself swept away by resistless 

torrent which divested their Igma of its sylvan 
adornments. The Great Sachem of the East, who 
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dwelt on the lofty Haup, having engaged in a 
war with my brethrc]|i, the Pomperaugs took part 
with the king of the Peqnods^ and a large part of 
them shared in his destruction. The chief fell^ 

jii 

pierced by the arrow of the Great King. His son, 
still a boy, with a remnant of his father’s people, 
when the war was finished by the death of the 
warlike and cunning Sachem of Haup, returned 
to their native valley: and, submitting themselves 
to their conquerors, sat down by the beloved 
river, and, apparently were content to toil for the 
white man in .the fields which had once been 
their own. Yet it w^as with a deep remembrance 
of their wrongs, and a determination, at a con¬ 
venient opportunity,, to take a deep and bloody 
revenge. The period had now arrived when the 
young chief had reached the age of manhood. He 

took, as was the custom of his fathers, the name 

•\ 

of his tribe, and was accordingly called Pomper- 
aug. A nobler youth was never seen, either red 
or whitel He was tall, and finely formed, with 
an eye that gleamed like the flashes of the dia¬ 
mond, and a brow, upon which were stamped the 
greatness of his mind, the lofty and honourable 
feeling whi(^ ^ illed his spuL He was such a one 
as the Indian SpWfuplates with delight, and gazes 
upon with idoffiKvk His foot was swift as that of 
thelieer } bis arrow was sure as the pursuit of the 
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eagle; his sagacity penetrating as the light of 
the sun. The maidens of his own tribe looked upon 
him with eyes of love ^ and there were not a few 
among the maidens of my own colour who con> 
fessed that he was beautiful^ and noble in form^ 
and worthy to be loved by red and white.'* 

Such was Pomperaug. But his nation was 
passing away, and but fifty of his own tribe now 
dwelt in the valley in which his fathers, number¬ 
less as the leaves upon the oaks under which they 
dwelt, had hunted for many ages. The day of their 
dominion was past. There was a spell over the 
dark warrior. The Great Spirit had sealed his 
doom. He had sent strange men to his shores— 
and a change had cfcmnte over the face of the land. 
The thickly settled town—the lofty spire of the 
house where men assembled to worship the 
Gre:it Being—the fields, green, and glowing with 
the deep verdure of spring—the slopes of the 
hills, made smooth with cultivation-^had taken the 
place of the lofty forest, from which arose the 
cry of the red warrior, as he rushed on his foes, 
or the plash of his oar, as he swept his light canoe 
on his expeditions of. war or love^ The stranger, 
had built his house upon the margi]Mf his favour¬ 
ite streams, whence a portion of®s daily food 
was procured; and he, whose soili,\t .was, had %d 
from the profanation of his father’s bones. One by 
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one^ like l^ves in the Haii'vest-Moon^ had they 
dropped from the 'iWsion of those around them. 
To- 4 ay, you saw a son of the forest with an eye 
like the eagle’s^ and a '^oot like the antelope’s; 
to-morrow, he was gone, and gone without a token. 
The that lave the thirsty saTids of the sea¬ 

shore sink not m^re silently in their ebb than 
the Indians have disappeared from thci vicinity of 
the abodes of white men. And in this sanie silent 

vi 

way floated down the stream of oblivibn the 
Indians of^.|Jie y^ll^ey of Pomperaug. Perceiving 
that their doo|^ v^as sealed, they patiently sub- 
^litted to a fate which they could not avert. 

V ' 

It was, therefore, without resistance that they 
received into ^tfee heart ^of their little territory 
a conipany bf the i)eople of iiiy*'nation. They 
th abdutHhirty. llieir ’governor, 

.who was also their priest, was a man of great 
age, thotigh‘J^ossessed of all the mental and 
bodily”wigou^ of youth. His years were more 
than'three scor^'and ten., and-Ms hair as white as 
snow, yet his'freet were sprightly as those of a 
youn^ deer. VHis tall and broad formwas still 
^rect,; his eye had lost noi^ of its fire, nor his 
temper any energy 5 he was old in years, 

but young in^jy v|gour of his soul. 

'jpiis age^^jjHiefit had brought to the valley of 
Pomperaug the remnant of a family of many souls. 
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It was a maiden—^the daugjbter of his only son 
who^ with his wife, had slept many years in the 
house of death. Her Mary, and well 

might she be the object of all the earthly aiTec- 
tions which still beat in the bosom of one whom 
death had made acquainted with sorrow, and who 
but for her had been alone. 

Mary hfect now seen tlife harvest gathered in se¬ 
venteen times. She was the most beautiful of all 
the maidens of the land. She was tall and slender, 

JB" 

with a dark expressive eye, "'n^hose^'elow move¬ 
ments seemed full of soul and sincerity. Her hair 
was of a glossy black, parted upon a forehead of 
dazzling whiteness, and^shadiiig a cheek which 
vied in its. blush avWi the pale rb^e'b? *the wild^. 
And snow was not whi^r than 
and rounded arm, and little hand/>. 

They had beeb settled in the valley qf, Pompi^' 
raug but a few moons, when an apj^catioip from 
the aged priest to purchase a portion of the young 
chief’s lands brought to cabin of the 
former. was a bright morning/in autumn,' and, 
while he was talking with the priest at the door, 
the lovely maiden, had been* gathering flow- 
ers, the late flourers of the seas^p^ in the adja¬ 
cent woods, passed by them, and...^Eered the hut. 
The eye of the young chief follo^^^^cr with flic 
gaze of entrancement. His face shone as if he had 


VOL. ui. 
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seen a vision of mor^ than earthly beauty, some 
bright spirit of the air. But this emotion was 
visible only for a niom^t. With the habitual 
self-command of those who are trained in the 
wilds, he turned again to the aged priest, and 
calmly pursued the subject which occasioned their 


meeting. 

Pomperaug went awayjbut he carried the image 
of the beau^lnd maiden with him. He reared to 
his wigwam, but jit did not please him—^a vacant 
and dissatisfl^ feding filled his bosom. He went 
to the top of tfee high rock, at the foot of which 
his hut Was situated, and, seating himself upon the 
broad flat stone, cast^bi** ®yes over the river, upon 
which the oeiufls' of the mornirtg Were just begin- 
ninjgf W cMtJfcheb* quiverbig light. The scene, once 
So plei^dog, afforded him no joy. He turned away, 
aqd sent his lon^ g^e over the checkered leaves of 
the fore8t,...w&lch spread like a sea over the beau¬ 
tiful valley. He was still di^tisfled. With a 


bound he sprang from the rock into the valley, 
and, alighting on his feet, snatched his l^ow, and 
took the path which led into^the forest. In a few 
^moments he Wti^ied listl^s and vacant, and, 
seating himse|fiipon the rock, brooded for many 
hoor^ in sileanj^l^ 

The Bim next morning had been but a 


few minutes ^|ibro^ on the earth, when Pompe*^ 
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tang repaired to the house of the aged priest to 
finish the business of the preceding day. He had 
before signified his in^ntion to part with his 
land on the tenns offered hiin^ but he now 

a 

declined. 

Why will not the son of the chief, who fell in 
the Moon of Green Corn, give to the pale-face for 
the things he wants the lands he does not plough, 
the woods that are bare of game, the*.waters whose 
fish glide unharmed by his spear V demanded the 
priest. 

“ Listen, father—^hear a red man speak,” an¬ 
swered the young chief. Mark yonder eagle— 

how joyous his flight among,the clouds. The sky 
is his home, he loves it, and grief seizes his heart 
when he leaves it. Will he barter it for the sea ? 
No. Jjook into the river, and ask the fish that 
sports so happy in its clear bosom, if he will sell 
his birth-place, and he will, if he speak at all, 
answ'cr No. Shall the red man sell for a few 
strings of beads, and a piece of reij cloth, the spot 
that contains his father's bones? No. Yet, father, 
I ynW part with my forests, if thou wilt give me 
the beautiful singing-bird that isl^hy nest.” ^ 
Savage,” said the priest indigi^tly and haugh¬ 
tily, shall the lamb lie doMn^tilii^'ilie den of the 
wolf ? shall the fawn knock at tfeHlr of the pan¬ 
ther, and enter and take u iuhe r ^bode ? Never ! 

M 2 
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Name not the thing again—1 would sooner see her 
die ! Name it not/’ As he spoke lie struck his 
cane forcibly on the ground, and his broad figure 
seemed to expand and grow taller, while his eye 
gleamed, and the muscles of his brow contracted, 
with a lowering and stern expression. The air 
and ^lyanner of the ^Indian were changed. His 
countenance while pleading his suit had worn an 
air of supplication unusual with his race,'but his 
eye flashed Are at the reproof and tiic refusal of 
the x^riest to sanction his love, aiid his manner as- 
sunied a prouu dignity which it had not before. 
As the dull colours of the snake, when he becomes 
enraged, arc succeeded by the glowing hues of the 
rainbow, so was the meek look which Pomperaug 
had at first worn followed by one better befitting 
the untamed and stern lord of the forest. 

The priest and the chief x)arte<l, and Pomperaug 
rdfiised to sell his lands. He was now changed to 
all around him. With the w'hite x>eoplo he held 
no further communication, and: said little to his 
own people, unless to cultivate in them a hatred 


of their neighbours. His whole soul was filled 
Nvith love for iK^Wtiful pale-fhcc. His old and. 
cherished purdt^s and pastimes no longer gave 
him pleasure^il^|ri%'^bow lay unstrung in a corner of 
his cabin, his canoe was no longer seen, 
impelled by his strong arm, glidiii^f over the river. 
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As might have been expected from the bitter 
disappointment of Pomperaug in not being able to 
obtain the maiden, and that of the priest at failing 
to obtain the coveted laftds, difficulties soon grew 
up between the Indians and their neighbours, and 
violent feelings were shortly excited on both sides. 
This soon broke out into open quarrels, and one 
of the white men was shot by the arrow of Sn In¬ 
dian hunter, as he was returning through the 
woods to his home. The whites determined to 
seek instant revenge, and accordingly, gathering 
their men together, they followed the Indians into 
the broken and rocky regions which lie cast of the 
valley of Pomperaug, whither, expecting pursuit, 
they had retreated. 

It was about an hour before sunset, when the 
Yengeese, consisting of twenty men well armed 
after the fashion of the whites, and led bjr the aged 
priest, who, old as he was, still retained the spirit 
of a youthful warrior, were marching tlirough a 
deep ravine, about two miles east of their village. 
The rocks on either side were lofty, and so narrow 
was the dell, that the shadows of night had already 
gathered over it. The pursuer^ ha4 sought their 
enemies the whole day in vain, i^, having lost all 
traces of them, they were now r^t^rning to their 
homes. Untaught by dear bou^t experience, 
they marched along heedless of the dangers which 
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surrounded them—msregardful of the advantages 
offered to their cunning foes by the rocks and 
thickly wooded eminences around them. Suddenly 
the shrill war-whoop burst from the rocks at their 
feet, and miSiy armed Indians sprang up before 
them. An arrow pierced the breast of the ag^ 
priest, £^d he fell dead in front of liis band. IVo 
Indiaiil'met their death at the hands of their foes, 
the remainder sought the forest. Several of the 
Yengeese were wounded, but none mortally, save 
the priest. 

With mournful silence they bore back the body 
of their father to the dwelling his aged feet had 
left but a few hours before. He was buried in a 
lonely and sequestered nook of the valley, and the 
orphan maiden turned away with a desolate and 
breaking heart, to be for the first time alone in 
the liumMe cabin in the wildeh|Sss. 


A season had passed away, and another harvest 
had come, 'fhe tribe of Pomperaug had disap- 
p^red, and the r<^^^on which thf, pmest met his 
death had been^4dtisecrated by inany prayers of 
those Ibvej^hipi. His blood was still vish 
ble upon the sp^^ and thither his people, often 
repaired to kneel, and offer up petitions tor the 
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repose of his spirit. They Beli&^d that their 
hearts \vere softened, and their spirits visited with 
the richest gifts of heavenly grace, when they came 
to the spot where he had met his death. 

It was a mild and beautiful evenit% in summer, 
when the maiden for the last time went to spend an 
hour at this holy spot. Long had she knelt, and most 
fervently Imd she prayed to her kind create^. The 
sun went down, and, as the veil of evening fell, 
the full moon climbed over the ridge of rocks 
which rose on the east side of the valley, pouring 
its white light into the lone and quiet recesses and 
solitudes around her, and the good and. beauteous 
paiden was still kneeling, still communing with 
that Being whom every nation and tongue, civili¬ 
zed and savage, red and white, delight to honour 
and worship—at least with their lips, though their 
hearts may be fai5/n)m him. 

At lengthy a s^ht noise, like the crushing of a 
leaf, woke her from her trance, and, springing 
quickly on her feet, and filled with sudden and 
unusual fears, she set out on her return to the vil¬ 
lage. Alarmed at her distance from home at such 
an hour, and by the sounds frQi^ time to time re- 
peated, she proceeded along ^th great rapidity. 
She was obliged to climb up thljrocks with great 
care, as the darkness rendere^^t a critical and 
dangerous task. At length she reached the top. 
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Standing upo^ the verge of the cliffy she then 
turned a moment to look back upon the valley. 
The moon was shining full upon the vale, and she 
gazed with a mixture of awe and delight upo^ the 
sea of green leaves, which slept in death-like repose 
beneath her. She then turned to pursue her path 
homeward, but what ^vas her amazement to see 
before?tter, in the full moonlight, the tall form of 
Pomperaug ! She shrieked, and swift as his own 
arrow,' sprang over the dizzy cliff. The young 
chief listened—^there was a moment of silence— 
then a heavy sound like the falling of a body upon 
the hard earth—and the dell was still as the tomb 
llie fate of the beautiful maiden was known 
only to Pomperaug. He buried her with a lover’s 
care, amid the rocks of the gl^n. Then, bidding 
adieu to his native valley, with a bursting heart, 
he joined his people, who had i^tired to the banks 
of the jdistant Housatonac. _ 


Many years pa^d away, and the swift and 
stealthy hunter hwEM^ succeeded b;j the pati^t 
aUd industrious cultivsjitor. Few traceil' of 
the Indian wje^ Remaining. The weak and irre¬ 
solute—^they wfid could see'lmmoved the dwelling- 
places of their fathers usurped by strjiDgers/had 
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found unhonoured graves in their woods—the 

brave and resolute had gone yet farther into the 
forest. The rotten bow and quiver, and the rusted 
arroWf Vere frequently turned up by the plough, 
and little fields of scarce the breadth of an arrow’s 
flight disclosed where the red man had once tasted 
his narrow enjoyments of home and shelter, and 
these were all that marked where he had been. The 
bitter persecutors of the rightful possessors of these 
wide-spread lands were in possession of every 
fertile spot, while the Indian roved in strange lands, 
a wanderer, and an outcast. 

It was in the pleasant month when the birds 
build their nests on the boughs of trees, that a 
white man, seated on the margin of the river which 
swept along by the grave of the deceased maiden, 
saw a train of men slowly approaching, hearing a 
human corpse. He crept into a sequestered spot, 
and watched their progress. Approaching the 
little hillock where the dust of the maiden reposed,' 
they deposited their lofid on the earth, and com¬ 
menced digging a fresh grave by its side. When 
it was finished, they p)accd the corpse in it, to¬ 
gether with the implements con^bnly buried with 
an Indian warrior, his bbw, quiver trf^rrows, spear, 
pipe, &c. The white man, fearing discovery, rc- 
treated, and left them to finish their solemn labours 
unobserved. In the morning, the fimeral train 

M 5 
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had departed, but the fresh earth and the luw heap 

of stones revealed tlie secret. They remain there 

% 

to this day, and the two little mounds are shown 
by the villuf^ers, as the graves of the b^utiful 
Mary and the faithful Pompeniug. 



IV. THE SON OF ANNAWAN. 

The son of the white man sat in his house on 
the border of the Indian nations, when there came 
a red man to his door, leading a beautiful woman 
with a little child in her arms, and spoke thus :— 
Dost thou see the sun V* 

“I see the sun,” answered the white man, 
haughtily. 

Three times,” said the Indian, has that sun 
risen, and thrice has he suh£ from my eyes behind 
the dark hills of the west, since 1 or mine have 
tasted food. For myself, 1 care little—1 am a 
man of the woods, a patient warrior ; I can fast 
seveii suns ; I am not even now faint—but a tender 
woman has not the soul of a strong warrior, and 
when she sees not meat every day, she leans her 
head upon her hand,' and whei]i her child droops 
fo^ food she weeps. Give me |bod.” 

“ Begone I” said the white''mak^ “ I earn my 
bread and meat by the sweat of my brow—” 

“On the lands of the Indian,” interrupted the 
stern warrior .-'l 
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my own lands—^lands reclaimed from 
wildness—elands suffered to lie #aste for ages, 
and only made to be of use to human beings when 
my race came hither with hard hands and patient 
souls, and felled the trees, and rooted out the ob¬ 
stacles which kept out the beanas of the cherish¬ 
ing and invigorating sun. Begone to thy den in 
the wilderness V* 

Give me but food for the Sparrow and her 
little ond, and the Hawk will go without. He 
has yet strength enough left to'enable him to carry 
his feet to the wilds stocked with deer, and the 
Great Being will himself direct the arrow which 
is to procure the means to sustain life. But my 
wife and child, whose lives I value beyond my 
own, will faint and die, ere that distimt spot be 
gained.’* 

You shall have no food here; I will not feed 
lasy Indians,” answered the white man; 

The Indian said nothing, Wit the pale and faint¬ 
ing mother looked on her ^ick infant and burst 
into tears. ^ ^ 

There was siding on th^ greensward at the 
Englinhmaa’s doOn a beautiful little girl not yet 
grown to peifcfcf^^i^Miiinhood, but on its verge—a 
fawn far in its second seai^n—a tree wanting but' 
% few more suns to' be clothed with the hli>6^ms 
of maturity. She was the only cli^l^of the white 
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man—^the only pledge of love left him by a beloved 
wife who slept^ in the earth. She was most ten¬ 
derly beloved by her father, and seldom asked any 
thing in yain. At her side sat a boy, i^erhaps two 
or three seasons older, playing with her the 
games of childhood. 

Father,” said she, rising and approaching him 
in a supplicating manner, sup|»ose your daughter 
was cast friendless and hungry among the sons of 
the forest, and they denied her food. Would not 
the wrath of the Great Spirit be upon them for 
their inhumanity V* 

The father looked thoughtful, but made no 
reply. 

‘^Father, dd'you love your child?—If you do, 
permit her to feed the good Indian father who 
would starve himself so those he loves could 
be fed. Permit me to wipe the tears from the 
dark cheek of the mother, and to take a crumb of 
bread from your plenteous store to put in the 
mouth of thajfamished child.” 

'fhe father could ddny pothing to his beloved 
daughter, and, beSdes, the ]j,ttle boy pleaded for 
t^ic famished Pequods also, and he yicldet^ With 
'a light and bounding step |le^'two children pur¬ 
sued the fainting Indies and brought them back. 
Food ^was set before‘ them till their hunger was 
appeased; t^ little girl laid the little Indian bal)e 
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on her own knee and fed it with her own hand, 
nor were they permitted to depart till refreshed 
by a rest of two days. Tliejr then returned to 
their own homes in the wilderness, and t^pir little 
benefactors attended them to the skirts of the 
forest, two miles from the cruel father's dwelling. 


Several seasons lhad passed away; the little girl, 
who had Iso kindly interposed to feed the misera* 
ble Indians, had grown to wc^anhood, and had 
become the wife of that boy and a mother. Her 
husband was a cultivator of the soil, and with the 
disposition to seek new lands, and try untried 
regions, which every where belings to white 
men, he had built hin^elf a cabin very far from 
the spot where he anq fcis wife drew their breath. 
On the banks of a distant river, on a pleasantly 
situated little hill, ^ which enjoyed ihe bright 
momihg sun, he erected his cabin and sowed his 
wheat. He went not, howidver, to |he wilderness 
alone :. many other men went with him, 

and, for protection, against fhe red men of the 
forestfpwhose wrqiu|^ had stirred 
hatred and reveng^they built a fort, to which 
might retreat in case^ danger. The cabin 
of the benefactors the sl&ving, Indian^ |aniily 
was at a distance of a mile frona’^e fort—the 


them to bittjgr 
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husband being the first who had ventured to 
reside at such a distance from a garrison or forti¬ 
fied house. 

I shall return^before dark,*’ said he one day 
to his a^ectionate wife, as he was preparing to go 
down to the fort on some business. ‘‘ There is 
no danger, my beloved,” continued he, as he 
took up his little son, and, kissing him, laid him in 
his fond mother’s arms. 

But my dreams, my husband—my frightful 
dreams of tall savages and shrill war-whoops !” 
said she. 

‘‘Oh! that should not frighten you,” he re¬ 
plied. “Remember, you had been listening all 
the evening to dark and terrific stories of what 
had been done by the native warrior when he 
raised liis arm in defence of his birth-place. 
Dreams are caused by that which most engrosses 
our thoughts—particularly just as we arc going 
to sleep. There have not b^n any traces of the 
Indians discovered th|s season, and 1, should be 
sorry to raise an alai*^ i^mong our friends merely 
upon account of a dream;” 

“ But you know, my husbap^d,” said shj^ “thiit 
£hey are a secret, as well * a terrible enemy— 
they are, you know, eagles for daring, panthers 
for fierceness, add^ for secrecy, and foxCs for 
cunning.” she raised her mild eyes to her 
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husband's face with that pleading expression 
when tears seem ready to starts and are yet 
checked by the fear of giving pain to the one 
beloved. A fund husband dndk it impossible to 
withstand the tears of his wife^ and he said^ 
quickly, " I will not go to the gapison to-day." 

“ But yod promised your father^ and he will 
expect you," answered she. You must go. I 
know my fcarjri^re the fears of a child, but they 
shall not make me wicked. 1 am too apt to think 
my security depends on your presence. 1 forgot 
that the One mighty to save^Q^n defend me, and 
that trust in Him is a shield to'the believer. You 
must go." 

"But I will not go without you," said her hus¬ 
band, who now began .to the fears she was 
endeavouring to shal^@ieff.'’^''"Come, prepare the 
child, and we will go down together. If there has 
been any alarm, we will not return to-r^ight, but 
pass it tinder the prdrection of the fort." 


The w% paused a few^op^l^ts, a| if consider¬ 
ing wh^ she should do. ^^ied not tell you, for 
you know that i||||hing is so difficult to explain— 
n^thingp so conti4d|^ry as the feelings and 
wishes of the human Ib^krt. A few moments since 
she would have thought tha^f she could accom¬ 


pany her husband she shoumf be perfectly ^afi 
that his presence would obviate e^j^/dahgeir Sie 
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it arose. But now atlier considerations presented 
themselves to her nund. If he went not to the 
council^ he might incur reproof for listening to a 
woman's fears and <||reams; and dread of ridicule 
prevented her from accompanying him. 

will have more fortitude^*’ said she, smiling. 

I 

“ I will not make a fool of you, though I appear 
like one myself—you shall not have reason to be 
ashamed of your wife—I will not gg^»” And she 
sat down resolutely, determined to conquer her 
fears. It was in vain that her husband urged her 
to accompany him. ,Tjpie more she saw his affec¬ 
tionate anxiety on her account, the more she la¬ 
boured to suppress her fears, till finally she per¬ 
suaded him, and herself too, that she felt no un¬ 
easiness at all from the prospect of passing a 
lengthened period alon^^an^he departed. 

But she had affected resolution which she was far 
from feeling. She felt a presentiment that danger 
was nigh, and it weighed h^vily on her heart. 
But she saw him depart without tears, and, after 
watching him froiiv ttvb^^f^r till he entered the 
forest, betook herself to^the duties of a 

woman in the house of her hugl^nd. Yet she 
could not forbear going freqtlently to the door, 
and sometimes she would wander forth, and gaze 
all around their little mid, and then watch the 
progress of tlire %in, with an expression of coun- 
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tenance, that, to an ohserver, would instantly 
have revealed the agitation and anxiety which her 
heart was suffering. But she saw nothing to 
inspire fears—^indeed there much to tranquil-^ 

lize them. Every thing abroad was in perfect 
quiet. There was scarcely a breath of air percep- 
tible; and the waters of the beautiful Merrimack 
flowed without a ripple. The dalm sky of the 
last month (^ summer looked of a deeper and more 
heavenly blue, seen as it was by her Jrom a spot 
circumscribed by tall trees, now clothed with 
such a fldnesB of foliage a^ |p£ide the forest appear 
dark and almost impenetrable. Close around the 
house were planted corn and vegetables; and a 
field of wheat, in front of the dwelling, stretched 
in unbroken green to the river’tj brink^. There 

■'ji 

was not a sound to be hdIKrd—save the chirping of 
a robin that had built her nest on a lofty chesnut 
which stood close to the south-east corner of the 
house—the only tree suflered to grow within the 


enclosi^^v *^1^6 yot^ ,ldrds were fully fledged, 
and, under the guidaii^^f l^^arents, wjere about 
quitt&g theirj^st. Tfe; lovely wife watched their 
'movements; $he old birds now encouraging, now 


seeming to chide, their timid offspring, till finally 
they reached the woods, and all disappered. 
Slight as the circumstance was, it touchejl^her 
with a feeling of loneliness. s^ll^Even (he j^irds 
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have left me,” said she to herself, and, pressing 
her boy closer to her bosom, she burst into tears. 
She might .well be excused these tears and feel¬ 
ings, for, though a wife and mother, she had seen 
the leaves fall but seventeen times. 

She watched the sun till it sunk behind the 
western hills, and then she**watched its beams on 
the clouds till the last faint tints had departed: 
and, fixing her eyes stcdfastly on that part of 
the forest, from which she expected to see her 
husband emerge, she sat at the door, with her 
child in her arms, watching, in vain, for his ap¬ 
pearance. As the evening waxed later, and her 
fears increased, she sometimes imagined she saw 
strange figures and ferocious faces, Mdth eyes 
beaming wrath and vengeance, such as she had 


beheld in her dream,' hioving about the dusky 
apartment. Ashamed of these fears, and know¬ 
ing that her husband, when he came home, would 
chide her for thus exposing herself and her child 
to the evening dews, she breathed a short prayer 
to Him who stilled |be tempest, and entered the 
house. Her first care, after placing her infant in 
his cradle, was, to light a candle, mid then, more 
reassured, she took the sacred book from which 
uwhite men gather their belief of the land of souls 
and pf future happii^ss. That book is the 
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charm/' and the protecting “ medicine" of the 
white men. They believe that it guards them from 
evil, and guides them to good; its pages are a di¬ 
rection in every difficulty—its promises a resource 
in every trial. ^ She read and prayed alternately, 
mingling the idea of her husband, his safety and 
return, with every thought and wish, but still he 
came not. She had no means of ascertaining the 
,l$ipse.of time, except by the staifs, as there was 
no moon ;''but she conjectured that it must be past 
the hour of midnight. Again and again she went 
forth, and examined with a searching glance every 
thing around, but nothing could she see, except 
the dark forest in the distance, and, close around 
her dwelling, the black stumps that stood like 
sentinels on guard—while nothing was heard, save 
the soft murmur of the water, and, at times, a low 
rustling, as the breeze stirred the leaves of the 
chesnut-tree, or swept over the field of ripe 
wheat. 

At length,, as she i^tdod at the corner of the 
cabin, beneath the shade Of the chesnut, of which 
I have before awoken, lining earnestly towards 
the distant woods, she saw, or thought she saw, 
something emerge from their shadow. Whatever 
it was, it vanished instantly^ She kept her eyes < 
fixed on the spot. A bright starlight enabb^ 
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her to discern objects distinctly, even at a dis¬ 
tance, especially when her faculties were roused 
and stimulated, both by hope and fear. After 
some time, she again and plainly saw a human 
figure. It rose from the ground, looked atid 
pointed towards her house, and then again dis¬ 
appeared. She recollected her light. It could be 
seen from the window, and probably had attracted 
the notice of the Indians, who, she could ilWr 
longer doubt, were approaching, lliey had, as 
she fancied, waylaid and killed her husband-— 
and were now coming to destroy herself and her 
child. What should she do ? She never thought 
of attempting to escape without her babe ; but in 
what direction should she fly, when, perhaps, the 
Indians siirroundcd the cabin ? There was one 
moment of terrible agony, when the mangled 
form of her husband seemed before her, and she 
heard, in idea, the shrieks of her babe beneath 
the tortures of your ijice, till her breath failed, and 
reason seemed deserting her. But she made a 
strong effort to recall her wandering senses, and 
then, with her eyes and clasped hands raised 
to that place where the white man believes his 
God to reside, she took her resolution. With a 
•noiseless step she entered her dwelling, ex¬ 
tinguished the light, took her infant in her arms, 
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and again stole softly forth^ creeping along in 
the shadow ofiihe honse^ till she reached the 
spot whence she had first seen the object which 
alarmed her. Here she stood perfectly still. 
Her infant lay on her bosom in profound sleep— 
as quiet and seemingly as breathless as though 
his spirit had already departed. She did not wait 
long before the same dark figure again rose, 
looked around, and then sank -down as before. 
The moratent it disappeared, she passed swiftly and 
softly, iGs a shadow, over the space that separated 
the cabin from the chesnut-tree. This tree was 
an imcqmuionly large one, and there was a sepa¬ 
ration of the trunk into two branches, about half 
the height of a tall man from the ground, where 
the shuddering %ife thought it possible that she 
might conceal herself. She'^'gained it, and placed 
herself in a posi|;i[on which allowed her to watch 
the door of her dwelling. All was silent for a 
long time—more than that space, which among 
my people, is. called an hour, and she began to 
doubt ihe reality of whatahe had seen, imagining 
she had been deceived;" and taken a stump for a 
human figure; and she was about to descend from 
the tree, where her situation had become uncom¬ 
fortable, when suddenly a forest warrior stept 
by her, between the house and ^the ^ree/-^’^^ As 
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another, and another, followed, it was with diffi¬ 
culty she suppressed her screalds. But she did 
suppress them, and the only sign she gave of 
fear, was to press her infant closer to her bosom. 
They reached the doo^, and a sound of surprise 
at finding it open was muttered by the first who 
approached it, and replied to by the second. 
After a short consultation they entered, and she 
soon saw a light gleam, and supposed they had 
kindled it to search for her. Her pulse beat 
wildly; yet, still she hoped to escape. It was 
not probable that they w'ould search a tree so near 
the cabin; they would rather suppose she had 
fled to a distance. Presently a crackling noise 
was heard in *thc cabin, tind a bright light, as of 
flame, fl.ashed from the door and window. Pre- 
sently the Indians rushed out, and, raising their 
wild yell, danced around the cabin w’ith their usual 
demonstrations of joy, when they have accom¬ 
plished a purpose of revenge. The cabin was in 
flames. 

Still the only sign she gave of fear was^ as she 
unloosed the handkerchief from her neck and threw 
it over her child’s face to screen his eyes from 
the glare of light that might awaken him, to press 
*him closer and closer to her heart. 

The . house i^as unfinished; there was nothing 
to deUy, for -moment, the progress of the fire 
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which had been kindled in the centre of the apart¬ 
ment, and fed % all the conihuBtibles that*^could 
be found in the dwelling. The flame very soon 
c$ug]|it the rafters ai^ boards, and it seemed that 
she had scarcely time to Jjreathe a dozen times, 
before the blaze burst through the roof. The 
atmosphere, rarified by the heat around the bum- 
ing building, suddenly expanded, and the cold 
and more dense air rushing in, it seemed as if a 
sudden wind was blowing violently. , The current 
. drove t^b thick smoke, and s|iowered burning 
^ cinders, directly on the chesnnt-trce. She felt 
, the scur|[duyi^ heat, while the suffocathig vapour 
. 41mos^*deprh;;i^ her of the power of respiration. 
She gi*^ dizzy; yet stiflT th?only movt^ept she 
it0|de*^was, to ftrn her child a little in'^lier arms, 

* thiEt :!|^^might be more cffe^ually shielded from 
tlr^sinbkei ^'At^lhat moment, one of the warriors 
approached, in the wild movements of his dance, 

. close to. the tree. Ap^eddy of wind swept away the 
smoke; the^igj^ 1^11 full on the pale face of the 
horror-stricken won^aja; h^ eyes, as if by the power 
•of fascination, werel*ivetted on the tall and dusky 
form of the son of the forest; his fiery glance was 
raised toward her, and their gaze met. She gave 
a start; and the note of his wild war-song w^s' 
shriller as he intently regarded his victiip. ^ird- 
denly he turned away. Murmuring % Siort 
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prayer to her God^ the trembling woman resigned 
herself to death, a|x#he heard thUm all send forth 
a prolonged whoop. ^ 

My boy ! My husband We shall meet, we 
shall all meet in Heaveji!" she cried. 

But why did not tlie Indians approach ? She 
listened, looked around, and soon saw them dying 
with the speed of frighted deer across the space 
of cleared land, illuminated by the bright glare, 
to the covert of the wood. She did not pause to 
consider what had caused their flight; but, obey¬ 
ing that instinct which bids us shun the present 
danger^ perhaps to encounter a greats ih^orc re¬ 
mote, she sprang from the tree, , and< rushed' 
towards th« river. Slie ^bcollected a spot where 
the banfi projected, beneath whfch, during the 
summer ijxonths, the bed of the river waS nearly 
dry; there she should, at least, ^be secure frotn 
the Are. 

And there she sheltered herself.. Her feet were 
immersed in water, and she stood, in ’'a stooping 
posture to screen herself from observation, should 
the Indians return to seek her. In the memi time, 
her little boy slumbered peacefully, and regard¬ 
less of surrounding perils. None of her fears or 
dangers disturbed his repose; and, wlien the 
morning light allowed her to gaze on his sweet 
vor.. ui. N 
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face> lit up by the smiles of infantile joy^ as he 
beheld the matefnal eyes beamipg love upon him^ 
tears of bliss and thankfulness flowed fast down 
her cheeks that she had been enabled thus to 
shield that dear innc^ent from death. 

Soon after the sun liad risen she heard^ sounds 
as of people approaching^ and soon recognised 
* the voices of her friends from the garrison. She 
was conveyed, with her child, to the fort, which 
her husband had Ipft, she learned, about sunset the 
preceding evening. Nothing was known, or cotdd 
be discovered, of his fate; no track nor trace re¬ 
mained to*show whether he was to be reckoned 
among the dead or the living. 


'Ehe husband, of her, whose escape from the 

' ^ , ** 

wrath of red men I have related to the Iro¬ 
quois, was returning from the fort to his own 
habitation, 'Boon alfter the damps of evening were 
abroad on the earth. He was joyous and merry 
at the thought of embi^cing his beloved wife and 
child, and whistled and sang, as he went, like 
a lark in the morning. Just as he was entering 
the edge of a deep valley, which lay between hi^ 
cabin and the protected dwellings of his /friends, 
four Pequods rushed from the thick '< 4 jpon 
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him. One of them seized his rifle before he had 
time to use it; while another struek him a blow on 
the head with his tomahawk^ which deprived him 
of recollection, until near the return of the light. 

When he did recover, he found himself lying 
at the foot of a tree, his hands bound, and an 
Indian guarding him. All efforts to escape he 
found would be vain, and he silently submitted 
to his fate. About mid-day the other three of his 
captors joined the one who guarded him, and, 
after conversing hastily a few moments, they 
began a hurried niarcli. The prisoner perceived 
one of them examining him often and "attentively, 
viewing him in various situations, apparently 
endeavouring to make otit a recognition of one 
formerly known. At length, on the fourth day, 
as he was alone with the prisoner, he seated him¬ 
self upon the smooth sward, and, bidding the other 
do the same, he addressed him in the following 
language:— 

Listen !’* 

I listen,” said the prisoner. 

Where hadst thou thy dwelling-place when 
thine arm was first able to bend-a healthy sprout 
of a single season, and thy heart first began to 
count upon its strength to look upon the glaring 
eye-ball bf a mad wolf?” 
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Far from here/* answered the prisoner, his 
eyes filling with tears, and sighs bursting from 
his heart, at the image of youthful love and 
bliss recalled to his mind by the allusion to his 
birth-place. “ Upon tlie bank of a distiant river, 
more than three suns travel from the spot where 
1 became the captive of the red man.’* 

White men have forked tongues,” answered 
the Pequod ; but thou shalt mark it out on the 
smooth surface ot^ the white birch, that my me¬ 
mory may tell me if thou hast spoken true.” 

The prisoner, with a piece of coal taken from 
their fire, marked out the dwelling in which he 
resided at the period alluded to by the Indian. 
He seemed satisfied. 

‘^It is well,” said he. “Now show me the 
cabin to which thou w'ert going, when the red 
man paid a small part of his debt of vengeance 
on thy race, by taking thee captive.” 

The prisoner made a second drawing, repre¬ 
senting his little field and his cabin, including 
the chesnut-tree. 

“Was there another bird in the nest of thy 
father when thy soul first began to feel the proud 
confidence and conciousness of approaching man¬ 
hood?” demanded the Pequod, eyeing hini 
intently. ^ , 
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There was,*’ answered the captive—a little 
maiden.” 

And where is that bird now ?” 

She is the wife of my bosom, /s*, did I say— 
Alas ! she may not be living—she has undoubt¬ 
edly perished by the hands of the accursed beings 
who fired my dwelling, and chained the feet tliat 
would have carried me, with the speed of a deer, 
to her side—and bound the hands that would 
have unsheathed the sword of vengeance for her 
rescue.** 

Tlie Indian made no answer to this burst of 
passion, but looked for a moment kindly and 
compassionately on the poor captive, and then 
relapsed into silence. 

Early the next morning, the prisoner W’as 
awakened by the same man, who motioned him 
to rise and follow him. The rest of the party 
were not in sight. He obeyed, and they set out 
on their return, retracing their steps with the 
ease and accuracy, which, in every clime, belong 
to the forest hunter. Travelling rapidly, in 
silence, for two days, they found themselves on 
the morning of the third on the banks of his own 
river, the dark rolling Merrimack. Before the 
sun had reached the highest part of the heavens, 
they came to a little hill, well and fondly remem- 
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bered by the affectionate husband, though now 
conveying agonizing hopes and fears. It over-, 
looked the little valley where once his cabin 
stood, and where the ripe wheat still bowed 
itself, in graceful undulations, befwe the light 
breeze of summer; and the mighty chesnut-tree, 
blackened by the smoke of his burning dwelling, 
still looked with lordly pride on all its less stately 
neighbours. My wife !** he said, in aii'almost 
inaudible voice. 

Thy bird will meet thee on another bough," 
exclaimed the warrior. A crust of bread, and a 
drink of cold water, offered to a famished Indian 
—a tear of pity, and a sigh of compassion, saved 
her and thee." And his owti dusky countenance 
exhibited a touch of feeling but seldom buffered 
to cross the face of him who deems it dishonour 
to betray an emotion of pity, or compassion, or- 
gratitude, or love(l). 

I do not understand you," said the white man, 
prisoner no longer. 

Listen," said the warrior—The son of An- 
iiawan was caught, with the dove of his ne^t and 
her squab, far from his own dwelling, and among 
^e men of thy colour. Thy race had killed or 
driven away the beasts of the chace; and thebe' 
was nothing upon which the red archer coi^ 4i^ 
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the sleight of his hand and the truth of his eye. 
White men would give him no food, but drove 
him from their cabins, saying, ^ You are an 
Indian.* At the door of thy father—** 

“ He was not my father,** interrupted the other; 
“he was the brother of my mother.” 

“ At the door of the brother of thy mother hard 
words were showered on the poor red man, and 
he waa bidden to seek elsewhere the food for 
which Ws soul panted—not that he might eat it 
himself, but bestow it upon his famished wife and 
sick babe. Listen! 

“ There was a little maiden sitting at the door 
of the cabin—she was not grown to womanhood, 
nor dreamed yet of tender lovers—she was a fawn 
in its 'second season, a tree wanting but a few 
more suns to be clothed with the blossoms of 
maturity. By her side sat a boy, who might be 
two or three harvests older. The little maiden 
rose from the smooth sward w’here she sat, and 
throwing her white arms around the neck of her 
father, begged hard for the strangers. The boy 
came, and joined her in her prayers. The hard¬ 
hearted man granted to the entreaties of his chil 
dren what compassion would not bestow. The 
Indian was fed—^his wife was fed—^liis babe w«is 
Dost thou hear ?’* 
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I hear^'* said the delighted hunter, grasping 
the hand of the noble warrior, while tears stream¬ 
ed 4own his sun-burnt cheek. 

“ That boy was the prisoner, whom the Pe- 
quods, four suns since, carried away from yonder 
vale—and the famished hunter was he who un¬ 
bound thy limbs, and who saved that compassion¬ 
ate maiden, by the song he poured into the ears of 
his brothers, of an angry spirit, seen by the light 
of the blazing cabin among the boughs of the chcs- 
iiut-tree. 

Learn, pale face, that an Indian can be grate¬ 
ful. A crust of bread, and a draught of water, 
bestowed upon the red man, or those he loves, 
weigh down the memory of a thousand wrongs— 
a kind look dispels the frown from his brow—a 
kind word checks the purpose of vengeance, which, 
unchecked, is like a fire carried by a high wind 
to a field of dry grass. Thou and thine did me 
a deed of kindness—^preserved the life of her whose 
bright eyes are the light of my cabin—and of the 
boy who will, one day, bend the bow of a hunter, 
and be taught to utter the cry of vengeancejsn the 
hills—^fear not, thou art safe in the land whence his 
fathers were banished. Thou and thine did this 
ibr the Son of Annawan, the Fleet Foot of his' 
tribe, and he will nevcir forget it—^till the 
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forget to shine^ and the moon to become the 
lamp of the dark hours. Say, in the cars of the 
Fair Hair that I gave her cabin to the devouring 
dames, before I knew it. was hers. But the 
season will soon come when the beaver will be 
sleek and glossy; and an otter worth more than 
an arrow—the spoils of the Fleet Foot’s winter 
hunt shall rebuild the cabin of the dower of th(^ 
the pale faces.” 

So saying, the Son of Annawan, the great 
chief, who once was the lord of those boundless 
regions, disappeared in the forest, and was seen 
no more among white men. 




NOTE. 


Pity-t or compassiofit or gratitude, or 

The Indians arc extremely cool and circumspect in every 
word and action ; there is nothing that hurries them into 
any intemperate warmth, but that inveteracy to their ene> 
mies, which is rooted in every Indian heart, and can never 
be eradicated. In all other instances they are cool, and re* 
markably cautious, taking care not to betray on any account 
their emotions. If an Indian has discovered that a friend is 
in danger of being intercepted and cut off by one to whom he 
has rendered himself obnoxious, he does not inform him in 
plain and explicit terms of the danger he runs by pursuin 
the track near which the enemy lies in wait for him, but he 
drily asks him which way he is going that day, and, having 
received his answer, with the same indifference tells him that 

w 

he has l»een informed that a dog lies near the spot, which 
might probably do him a mischief. This hint proves suf¬ 
ficient. 

This apathy often shows itself on occasions that would call 
forth the fervour of a susceptible heart. If an Indian has been 
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f^bsent from his family and friends many months, either on a 
war or huntin^f party, whenliis wife or childroiNneet him at 
•rsome distance frum his habitation, instead of the aifectionate 
sensftiions that would naturally arise in the breasts of more re¬ 
fined beings, and be productive of mutualeongratulations, he 
continues his course without paying the leas^ attention to 
those surround him, till he arrives at his Jtome. 

He there sits down, and, with the sttme unconcern as if he 
had not been absent a day, smokes his pipe; those of his ac* 
quaintance who have followed him do the same, and perhaps 
it is several hours before he relates to them the incidents 
which have 'befallen him during his absence, though per¬ 
haps he has left a father, brother, or son, on the field, whose 
loss he ought to bavo lamented. 

Has an Indian been engaged for several days in the cbace, 
and by accident continued long without food, when he 
arrives nt the tent ef-^n friend, where he knows his wants 
may be immediately supplied, he takes care not to show the 
least symptom of impatience, or to betfay the extreme 
linger by which he is tortured; but, on being invited in, 
sks contentedly down, and smokes his pipe with as much 
composure as if every appetite was allayed, and he was 
perfectly at ease; he does the saige among strangers. 

If you tell an Indian that his children liavc greatly sig* 
nalized'^Semselves against an enemy, have taken inapy scalps, 
and brought home many prisoners, he does not appear to feel 
any extraordinary pleasure on the occasion; his atiswer ge¬ 
nerally is, ** It is well,'’ and he makes very little further 
enquiry about it. On the contrary, if you inform him that 
his children arc slain, or taken prisoners, he makes no com¬ 
plaints; he only replies, “ If^loes not signify,’* and probably, 
for some time at least, asks not hnw it happened#^ 
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Their coiistAncy in suffering^ pain exceeds any thing 
known of a^y other people. Nbthing is more common than 
to see persons of all ages, and of both sexes, suffer for many 
hours, and sometimes many days, together, the sharpest effects 
uf Are, and all th»t;the most ingenious cruelty can invent to 
make it mpst painful, without letting a sigh escape. 

Accustomed from their youth to innumerable liardships, 
they soon bebome superior to a sense of danger, or the dread 
of death, and their fortitude, implanted by nature, and nur¬ 
tured by example, by precept, and by accident, never expe* 
riences a moment's allay. 




THE CASCADE OF MELSINGAH. 

The next night the ghost related to his eager 
listener the following tradition 

A very long time ago, many ages before the feet 
of a white man had left their print on these shores, 
or the voice of his axe had been heard singing the 
song of destruction to the woods of our fathers, 
there dwelt in the Cascade of Melsingah, having 
his residence by daylight in ^e wave, and by 
night on the high rock which stood in its centre, 
a Spirit much reverenced by all the Indian nations. 
He was often seen by the Indian hunter, who 
passed that way soon after the going down of the 
sun. When seen at that hour, he appeared under 
the figure of a tall and mighty warrior, with 
abundance of the gray plumes of the eagle on 
his head, and a gray robe of wolf-skin thrown 
around him, standing upright upon his roek in 
front of the waterfalls. In the* day time his ap¬ 
pearance was more equivocal. Those who sup- 
• posed they saw him saw something swimming 
about the i^scade, as a frog swims under the sur- 
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face. But none were ever permitted to behold 
him near, and face to face. As the observer drew 
nigh, the figure gradually disappeared, sinking 
into a kind of fog or mist; and in its place he 
found only the white sheet of water that poured 
over the roclc, falling heavily among the gathering 
shadows into the pool below. Sometimes, also, 
but more rarely, he was seen in the early twi¬ 
light before sun-rise, preparing to retreat from the 
fountain y and fortunate was the hunter to whom 
he showed himself at that hour, for it was an omen 
of Bucc<%s in the chace. None of the spirits of 
the surrounding country were ofteiier beheld in 
dreams by the Indians that made their haunts 
above the mountains; and, when the forms of the 
dead from the land of souls came to their friends 
in the visions of night, they were pften led by the 
hand of the gigantic warrior in the wolf-skin and 
the eagle-plumes. He was never^ known to in¬ 
flict persoiial 'injury on any one, and, therefore, 
was always considered as a kind and beneficent 
genius, who would befriend mortals in all cases 
of distress, and ..loved to behold them peaceful and 
happy. 

Several generations have passed away—trees 
that were young ontl thrifty have become aged. 
and^ossy; and men have forgot^ the lAnber 
oi the moons th&t have passed since* there lived 
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among the tribe who owned the broad lands above 
the mountains^^ whose banks frown upon the 
rapid river^ a beautiful maiden^ the daughter of a 
proud chiefs whose name has not reached my 
time. But this we are told, that he was the 
greatest warrior of his day, fierce as the panther, 
and cunning as the fox ; and she more beautiful 
than the sky lit up with stars, and gentler than a 
summer day, or a young fawn. She had lost her 
mother in early childhood; and, ere the suns of 
ten seasons had beamed on her head, her father, 
who loved her tenderly, and had brought her up 
not to do the tasks which are generally allotted 
to Indian women and girls, fell by the hand of 
disease, and she was left alone. A remembrance 
of his affection, and of the agony she felt, and of 
the deep tears she shed, at his loss, infused into 
her heart a softness and pity which continued 
through life, and rendered her ever after an un¬ 
willing witness of the scenes of fire and torture 
to which the customs of war among her country¬ 
men gave occasion. When her beloved, and to 
her, kind father, left the earth for the land of 
spirits, she lived in the lodges of the older war¬ 
riors who had been his companions in arms and 
brother councillors in the cabin where men met 
to ddi^te on war and peace. Not in the cabins of 

r 

* The passage of the Highlands on the Hudson. 
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the aged alone was she met with joy. She was 
welcomed wherever she went with kindness and 
affection; endeared to them os she was by the 
memory of the wise and brave warrior, her father, 
and by her own gentle disposition. When they 
spoke of her, they likened her, in their language, 
to whatever was most beautiful, harmless, and 
timid, among the animals—^the fawn of the wood, 
the yellow bird of the glades, a spring wind 
sweeping over a field of grass, a dove that had 
found its long absent mate. 

The beautiful maiden, of whom I am telling 
my brother, had beheld in her childhood, when her 
foot was little, and her heart trembling, the Cas¬ 
cade of Melsingah, and the form of the Manitou 
had once been revealed to her, as the evening was 
setting in, standing in his wolf-skin robes before 
the waterfall. After that she saw him often in 
her dreams, and, when she came to that age at 
which the children of the forest choose their pro¬ 
tecting spirit, she chose for her’s the Spirit of the 
Cascade of Melsingah. It was not long before a 
circumstance took place which strengthened her 
reverence and that of her people for the good 
Spirit, and proved the interest he took in the wel- 
fare of his beautifurajbarge. 

' dfce day she went alone to his abode, Mb pay 
him her customafy offerings in behalf of herself, 
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the friends she loved^ and her nation; she carried 
in her hand a broad belt of wampum^ and a white 
honeycomb from the hollow oak; and on her way 
she stopped and pkited a garland of the gayest 
flowers of the season. On arriving at the spot, 
she went down into the narrow little glen, through 
which the brook flowed before it poured itself over 
the rock, and, standing near the edge, she dropped 
her gifts, one by one, into the current which in 
stantly carried them to the waterfall. The pool, 
into which the water descends, was deeper than it 
is now; the continual crumbling and falling of the 
rocks from above, for many an age, having partially 
fllled up the deep blue basin. The stream, too, at 
that time, had been lately swelled by profuse 
rains, and rushed down the precipice with a hea¬ 
vier torrent, and a louder noise, than she had ever 
known it to do before. In approaching more 
nearly to the edge, and looking down to see what 
had become of her oiferings, she incautiously set 
her foot on a stone covered with the slimy depo¬ 
sit of the brook; it slipped, and she was pre¬ 
cipitated headlong with the torrent into the pool 
below. 

What followed she did not recollect—darkness, 
*as deep as that of the grave, came over her, and 
all was still and hushed to her. When she came 
to her senses, she found herself lying on the mar- 
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gin of the poolj and awaking as if from an un¬ 
pleasant sleep with a sensation of faintness at the 
heart. She thought at first that she must have 
been taken from the water by somebody who be¬ 
longed to her nation, and looked round to see if 
any of them were near. But there wiis no human 
trace or sound to be discovered : she licard only 
the whisper of the wind, and the rush of the cas¬ 
cade, and beheld only the still trunks, and waving 
boughs, the motionless rock, and the gliding 
water. She spoke, thanking her deliverer, who¬ 
ever he might be, in the softest tones of her soft 
voice, but there was no reply. On her return to 
the village where she lived, she made the most 
diligent enquiry to learn if any of her people had 

•I 

assisted her in the hour of danger, or if any thing 
was known of her adventure. Nobody had heard 
of it—^none of the tribe had passed by the cascade 
that day | and the maideif and all her people be¬ 
came fiiUy convinced that she had been preserved 
from a violent death by her guardian spirit—the 
Manitou of the waterfall. Her gratitude was in 
proportion to the benefit received; and ever af¬ 
terwards she paid an annual visit to the cascade 
at the season when she was thus miraculously 
ref sued, sometimes alone, and sometimes in com¬ 
pany with the young females of her age. On 
these occasions, the dark rocks around were hung 
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with garlands of flowers and belts of wampum, 
and bracelets of beads were dropped into tlie clear 
waiter, and a song was chanted, commemorating 
the maiden’s deliverance by the benevolent spirit 
of the place. The woods around reverberated 
with the music of those dark-haired maidens who 
had assembled to warble their hymns of gratitude 
to the Manitou of the cascade. 

The Indians, who lived above the Mountains, 
and those who possessed the country below, al¬ 
though belonging to the same great family of the 
Lenni Lenape, were not always on friendly terms. 
At the time of which I am telling my brother, 
there was a great quarrel between them, and the 
calumet had been buried in the hole from which 
the hatchet had been taken. An Indian of the 
tribe living above the moimtains was found en¬ 
croaching on the hunting-grounds below, and was 
killed in a flcrcc dispute which ensued. His peo¬ 
ple anxiously sought an opportunity to revenge his 
death, nor u as it long before it was put into their 
hands. A young warrhir of the lower tribe, burn¬ 
ing with the ardour of youth, and ambitious to 
signalize himself by some act of heroic daring, 
boasted that, notwithstanding wliat had happened, 
he WTnild bring a deer from the limiting-grounds 
to the north of where the great river broke through 
the mountains. Accordingly, he set out alone 
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in one of the light canoes which are used, by In¬ 
dians, on his way up the river. He landed on the 

t- 

east bank, at the distance of a boy’s walk of half 
a sun above the Cascade of Melsingah, and after 
no long search had killed a deer, dragged the ani¬ 
mal to the canoe, and put off from the shore. So 
far he had made good his boast, and was busily 
employed in picturing to himself the glory that 
awaited him on his return, the loud praises of the 
men, and the silent, though more eloquent ones 
of the maidens, when his dreams were put to flight 

by the sudden coming upon him of his fierce and 
«• 

cunning enemies. His motions had been observed, 
and he bad not yet gained the middle of the river, 
when a canoe, in which were five northern In¬ 
dians, made its appearance, coming round the 
extremit)" of a woody peninsula, that projected 
with its steep bold shores far into the water. Im¬ 
mediately one.of them bent his bow, and, raising 
it to his eye, l^elled it in the direction of the 
young Mohegan; but another, who seemed to be 
the leader of the party, placed his hand deli¬ 
berately on the arrow, which was immediately laid 
down, and an oar taken up in its place. A single 
glance served to show the warrior that they were 
all well anqed, and that his only chance of escape^ 
lay in reaching the shore before them, and trusting 
to the swiftness of his feet to effect his escape. 
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He therefore plied his oar with great diligence, 
and his canoe shot rapidly over the water, but his 
enemies were gaining fast upon him, and it was 
now evident that they must overtake him before 
he could reach the land. In an instant he had 

i 

leaped into the water, and disappeared; but his 
pursuers were too well aware of his object to 
slacken their exertions, and held on their way 
towards the shore. When he rose again to the 
surface, their canoe was at no great distance. 
Two of the strongest of them plunged into the 
river; one of them, swimming with exceeding 
swiftness, soon overtook him, and seized him by 
the hair of the head. A desperate, but brief 
struggle ensued, in which both combatants went 
down. In a moment afterwards, the young war¬ 
rior re-appeared without his antagonist, who was 
seen no more : but his pursuers had already sur¬ 
rounded him. They secured him without diffi¬ 
culty, carried him to the shore, and there binding 
his hands bcliiud him with a strong grape-vine, 
led him towards their village. 

The young Mohegari, finding all attempt to es¬ 
cape useless, resigned himself to his fate, witli all 
the indifference which an Indian always assumes, 
though he may not feel it. At first lie scarcely 
thought that he should be put to death, for he 
knew that the people into whose hands he had 
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to mercy; and he relied still morb ^iblown 

.dread of his own warlike and formtdal^e; tribe^ 
equally famous their dispositioji to have blood 
for bloody and to suffer no grass to grow iq their 
paths till they had tasted the sweets of revenge* 
However, he prepaid himself for the worst, and 
began to steel his he«art against the fear of death. 
He did, well, for, soon after they began their 
march^ hiSj^ captors commanded him to ^ sing his 
death-song. The youth oljeyed, and iii a strong 
deep chant began the customary boast of endu- 
f^ance and defiance of pain. He snug of the glories 
of his nation^ and how .often th^y liad made the 
hearts of tiicir enemies, of his captors, leap with 
fear, and their knee^ shake, b/their wild hallob of 
war. " He told them that, though his years were 
few, he lia<l.%een a Northern die in his grasp; 
though^his eyes wi&re but young, they had looked 
on the last struggle of one of their brothers. He 




tookjip the strain ^ intervals, bnd jn the pauses 
his conductors preserved a deep and stern silence. 

At length the party came updii a kind of path 
in the woods, which they followed for a consider¬ 
able distairce,and then suddenly stoppe^ short. All* 
at once a longlshrill startlbig cry burst from them. 
It was the death-cry for their drowned companion. 
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It raijg%liiofl(jS :!^^ retained 

mofm*- 
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mme( 
tains. 

thdfneiifj^^rS&aces in the leafy the eagles 

and the hawk^ ;|ihd the raven, soared aloft; and 
the deer was seen scampering away to a safer and 
more distant covert. When t^e last of their cries 
had died away, the party put their hands to their 
mouths, and uttered a second cry, modulated into 
wild notes by the motion of their fipgers. An 
interval of silence ensued, which was at length 
broken by a confused sound of shrill voices »t a 
distance, faintly heard at first, but growing every 
moment more audible. In a minute two young 
warriors, who seemed to come by a shorter way 
than the usual path, broke through the shrubs, 
and took their station, without speaking a wprd, 
by the party who were conducting the prisoner. 
Presently a crowd of |if^m.cn and, children from 
the village appeared in the path, shouting and 
singing songs of victory; and these were followed 
by a group of old men, who^ walked in grave 
silence. As soon as they came up, the party 
resumed their march, and led their prisoner in 
triumph to the village. 

•The village consisted of a cluster of cabins, ir¬ 
regularly scattered, as Indian villages always are, 
over a large space. It stood in a natural opening 
VOL. Ill, o 
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of the great forest^ on the banks of a stream which 
brawled over a shallow, stony bottom between 
rocky banks, on its way to mingle with the Great 
River. The Indian name of tliis wild stream was 
Mawenawasigh. 

It happened well for the captive youth that the 
chiefs and principal warriors of the tribe were 
absent on a hunting expedition, and it was neces> 
sary, in so grave a matter, to delay the decision 
of the prisoner’s fate until their return, which was 
expected in a few suns. He was* therefore taken 
to an' unoccupied cabin and placed on a mat, 
bound hand and foot, and fastened with a strong 
cord made of the sinew^s of the deer to a tall post 
in the cenJ^e,® supporting the roof. It was the 
office of one of his captors to keep watch over him 
during the day time/ and at night two of them 
slept in his cabin. For the first two suns his 
prison was thronged with the idle, tlie revengeful, 
and; the curious. The relatives of the drowned 
man^ and of him who was slain below the Moun- 

I , ' 

tains, came to taunt him on hiS'helplessness, to 
assure him of the certainty of death by torture, 
and to exult in the prospect of a deadly vengeance. 
They panted to him a stake driven in the earth, to 
which a young Mohegan should be lashed, and afire 
kindled around him of the driest materials, while 
hot pincers^ were applied to know when his flesh 
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was sufficiently roasted to form a suitable dish 
for the banquet. Others came and gazed at him 
with unfeeling curiosity. 1 should have men¬ 
tioned to my brother that he was of Moliawk 
parents^ the son of a warrior adopted into a Mo- 
hegan tribe^ and that he possessed the stately and 
manly form, and the bold look, and the calm eye, 
which belongs to the former nation, and may be 
traced wherever their blood is found. They spoke 
to each other, commending his fine warlike air, 
his lofty stature, and well-turned limbs, and said 
that he would die bravely. One only seemed tf) 
regard him with pity. A beautiful female face 
looked in several times at the door, and turned 
sorrowfully away. 

As the time for the return of the warriors drew 
near, the captive’s contempt for life, and his pas¬ 
sion for a glorious death, diminished much. His 
sleep was filled with dreams of the clear and pleas¬ 
ant waters of his tribe, and his mind by day could 
not forbear busying itself with the plans of glory 
and ambition which he had formed, it was hard, 
too, to leave a world in which dwelt such lovely 
beings as she who had visited him with the tear 
of pity and sympathy bedewing her soft eye. It 
•was worth while to live, he thought, if it were 
only that he might have the opportunity of con¬ 
vincing her that he was not ungrateful, and that 

o 2 
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his heart, though shut to the fear of death, was 
open to her beauty and goodness. The artificial 
fortitude to which he had wrought himself, in 
obedience to the principles which had been taught 
him, began to waver, and the glory of a death of 
torture, and calm endurance of pain, to lose its 
value in his eyes. Would it not be better,** said 
he to himself, to share a long life with the beau¬ 
tiful maiden, who has just left me, to drive the 
deer and the wolf for her sake, and to come home 
loaded with game in the evening, to the hearth 
that she should keep burning brightly for my 
return f** 

Night came, but it brought no sleep to the 
young warrior, until its watches had nearly ex¬ 
pired. On awaking, he saw, through the open¬ 
ing that served as a door to the cabin, that the 
great star of day was risen, and the surly Indian 
who guarded him was standing before it. The 
mom^its passed heavily away; no one came to 
the cabin save an old woman,^;,who brought him 
his morning meal. The curiosity of the tribe was 
satisfied, and the relatives of the deceased were 
weary of insulting him. At length the shadow of 
a human .^gure fell upon the green before the 
door, aud the^xt instant, the well remembered^ 
form and face of beauty made its appearance. 
The maiden laid her hand on the shoulder of the 
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sentinel^ and pointed to the sky where a bold 
eagle was sailing away to the east. The majestic 
bird at length alighted on the top of a tall tree, 
at the distance of four or five bowshots, balanced 
himself for a moment on his talons, then closed 
his wings, and, settling on his perch, looked down 
into the village, as if seeking for his prey. If 
thy bow be faithful, and thy arrow keen,” said the 
maiden, I will keep watch over the prisoner until 
thy return.” The Indian threw a glance at the 
captive, as if to assure himself that every thing was 
safe, and immediately disappeared in the forest. 

Tlie young maiden then entered the cabin. As 
she approached the captive, a blush stole to her 
dark cheek, her eye was downcast, and her step 
trembling, and, when she spoke, her voice was 
low, but soft is the whispers of the spring wind 
in a grove of willows. 

“ I come to offer thee freedom. There is no 
time to be lost; to-morrow the chiefs of my nation 
return, and then will thy guards for a sun be 
doubled; the beams of the next shall light thee 
to torture and death. Beneath their vigilance thy 
escape becomes impossible. Mohegan, 1 am here 
to restore to the young eagle his wdngs, and to 
*cut the cords which bind the young panther of his 
tribe.” 

** And flies the young eagle forth alone ? goes 
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the young panther to the thicket without a com¬ 
panion?" demanded the warrior. 

The maiden hid her eyes beneath their long 
black lashes^ and said nothing. The Mohegan 
continued;— 

Thou wilt give me liberty of my limbs^ but 
thou leavest my heart fettered. Wilt thou not, 
my beautiful deliverer, be the partner of my flight ? 
What will liberty be to me if thou art not the 
light of my cabin ? Almost would thy presence 
and thy pity compensate for the tortures which 
await me if I remain. Is it not better for me to 
die witli thee beholding my constancy and pa¬ 
tience in suffering, and rendering me the tribute of 
a tear as my spirit departs for the land of souls, 
than to go from thy presence sorrowing for the 
beautifiil mmden with the bright eyes, and fair 
hair, and ripe lip, and fawn-like step, whom I have 
left in the land of my foes ? And what, my beau¬ 
tiful deliverer, will be said by thy kindred if it be 
known, as it must be, that tflou hast aided my 
escape, and thus disappointed the vengeance of 
thy tribe ? I would rather die. Bird of Beauty ! 
by the death' of Are than expose thee to the 
slightest peril." 

Why should 1 waste time in telling my brother 
what has been so often told f The heart of a 
young maiden in every nation is soft and suscep- 
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tible, and, when besi^ed by love and compassion, 
is too certain to yield. The maiden made the 
warrior repeat over and over again his promises 
of affection and constancy, as if they ^vould be a 
security against any unfortunate consequence of 
the imprudence she w’as going to commit. She 
ended by believing all he said, and by consenting 
to become his wife and the companion of his es¬ 
cape. “But I cannot go to thy tribe,’* said she, 
“ for then thou wouldst be obliged to raise the 
tomahawk against my people, and I may not abide 
in the habitation of him who seeks to spill the 
blood of my friends. If thou wilt take me for the 
guide of thy path, I will bring thee to a hiding- 
place w’here the arrows of thy enemies cannot 
reach thee, and where w'e may remain sheltered 
till this cloud of war be overpast.” 

The youth hesitated. “ Nay then,” continued 
she, I may not go with thee. I will cut thy 
cords, and the Good Spirit will guide thee to the 
land of thy friends.’* 

This was enough; love prevailed for once over 
the desire of warlike glory, in the bosom of a de¬ 
scendant of the Mohawks, and it was settled that 
the flight should take place that night. 

They had just arrived at this conclusion wdien 
the man who guarded the prisoner returned. He 
had been absent the longer because the eagle had 
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changed bis perch^ and had alighted on a tree at 
a still greater distance than at first. He had 
succeeded in bringing down the bird, and was now 
displaying its huge wings with great satisfaction 
at the success of his aim. The maiden pulled 
from them a handful of the long gray feathers^ 
as the reward of having shown the prize to the 
guard, and departed. 

The midnight of that day found the captive 
awake in the cabin, and his keepers stretched on a 
mat asleep at the door. They had begun to regard 
him with les ^gilauce because he had made no 
attempt, and showi« no disposition, to escape. He 
thought be heard the light sound of a footstep ap¬ 
proaching ; he raised his head, and lis'ened a' 
tentively. Was it the rustling of leaves in the 
neighbouring wood that deceived him, or the 
heavily drawn breath 'f the sleepers, or the wel¬ 
tering of the river on whose banks the village 
stood, or the crawling of some beast of prey 
through the thicket, or the moving of a spirit ? 
These were the only sounds he was now able to 
distinguish. A ray of moonlight shone through 
a crevice in the cabin, and fell across the body of 
his sleeping guards. As his eye rested on this, 
he saw it gradually widening, and, soon after, the 
mat that hung over the opening wb^ch served for 
a "door-way was wholly withdrawn, and the light 
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figure of the maiden appeared. She stepped cau¬ 
tiously and slowly over the slumbering guards, 
and, approaching the Mohegan with a sharp knife, 
severed, without noise, the cords which confined 
him, and, stealing back to the door, beckoned him 
to follow. He did so, planting his foot at every step 
gradually on the floor from the point to the heel, 
and pausing between, until he was out of the 
cabin. His heart bounded within him when he 
found himself standing in the free air and the 
white moonlight, with his limbs unbound. Hp 
beheld his old acquaintance, the stars, as bright 
and twinkling as ever, and saw with rapture the 
same river which rolled its dark and massy waters 
beside the dwelling of his father. They took a 
path which led '•vestward through the woods, and, 
after following it '’^r the distance of a bowshot^ 
the maiden vurnea aside, and took, from a thick 
clump of jedars, a bow, a spear, and a well-fi’^ed 
quiver of arrows, which she put into his hands* 
She next handed him a wolf-skin mantle, which 
she motioned him to throw over his shoulder, and 
placed on his head a kind of cap on which nodded 
a tuft of feathers, which it may be remembered 
she had plucked from the wings of the eagle his 
sentinel had so lately killed. They then pro¬ 
ceeded rapidly but in silence. It was not long 
before they heard the small waves of the river 
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tapping thd shore; they descended a deep bank^ 
and the broad water lay glittering before them in 
the moonlight. A canoe—his own caiioe—-he 
knew it at a glance—^lay moored under the bank, 
and rocking lightly on the tide. They entered it 5 
the ^varrior took one oar, the maiden another; 
they pushed off from the shore, and were speedily 
on their way down the river. 

They glided by the shore, past the steep bank 
covered with tail trees, and past where the moon¬ 
light dimly showed, embosomed among the moun¬ 
tains, a woody promontory, round which the river 
turned and disappeared from view. * 

They then reached the eastern shore, and passed 
close to the mouth of the Mattoavoan, where it 
quietly and sluggishly mingles w'ith the great 
river, so close that they could hear from the depth 
of the woods the incessant dashing of the stream, 
leaping over the last of the precipices that cross 
its channel, lliey continued to pass along under 
the shore, until the roar of the Mattoavoan was 
lost to the ear. They were not far from the foot 
of the northernmost of the mountains washed by the 
Great River, when a softer and lighter rush of waters 
was heard. A rivulet, whose path was fenced on 
each side with thick trees and shrubs, bound to¬ 
gether by vines of wild grape and ivy, came 
down over the loose stones, and fell with a merry 
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gurgle into the waters below. It was the rivulet 
of Melsingah. The interlacing boughs and 
vines formed a low arch over its mouth, that 
looked like the entrance into a dark cavern. 
The young maiden pointed towards it, and inti¬ 
mated to the warrior that up that stream lay the 
path to that asylum whither she intended to con¬ 
duct him. At this he took his oar from the water, 
and in a low voice began to remonstrate with her 
on the imprudence of remaining so near the 
haunts of his enemies. Long did they debate 
the matter, but when she had explained to him 
what he had heard something of before, the pro¬ 
found reverence in which the Cascade of Melsin¬ 
gah, intended by her as the place of their retreat, 
w’as held, and related the interposition of its be¬ 
nevolent spirit in behalf of her own life, he w^as 
satisfied, and turned his canoe to the shore. They 
landed, and the warrior taking the light barque 
on his shoulders, tliey passed through the arch of 
shrubs and vines up the path of the rivulet, and 
soon stood b} the cascade. The maiden untied 
from her neck a string of beads, and copper orna¬ 
ments, obtained from the Indians of the^island of 
Manhahadoes, dropped them into the water, and 
murmured a prayer for safety and protection to 
the Manitou of the place. On the western side <jf 
the deep glen in which they found tliemselves was 
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a shelf rock projecting from the steep bank, 
which has long since crumbled away, and under 
this the warrior and his beautiful guide concluded 
to shelter themselves till morning. 

Scarcely had they seated themselves upon this 
shelf of rock, when slowly uprose from the centre 
of the pool a being of immense proportions, ha» 
bited in a wolf-skin robe, and wearing on his 
head a high tuft of eagle’s feathers. It was the 
Manitbu of the Cascade. Approaching the 
trembling pair, who Seared his anger for their 
intrusion* on his retreat, he said in a voice which 

resembled the rattling of his own waterfall, Why 

* 

are ye here V* The maiden related her story to 
him, and claimed his protection .for herself and 
lover. He appeared to be a spirit of few words, 
for he only said in reply, " Ye shall have it. The 
disguise you have provided, the wolf-skin robe, 
and the tuft of eagle feathers, are of the earthf— 
they, will not disguise you—-taka mine.” So 
saying, he gave the Mohegan lus own robe and 
tuft, and received in exchange those which the 
cunning maiden had provided for her lover. After 
counselling them in brief words to apply to him 
whenever they were in difficulty, he disappeared 
in the pool. 

The return of light showed the inhabitants of 
the Indian village on the Mawenawasigh in 
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unwonted bustle and confusion. Alf the war¬ 
riors were out; the track of the fugitives was 
sought for^ discovered^ and followed to the bank 
of the Great River. The print of their steps on 
the sand, the marks of the canoe where it had been 
fastened to the bank, and of the oars where they 
had been planted to shove it away from the shore, 
left no doubt that the warrior had carried off the 
beautiful maiden to his own tribe, and all pursuit 
was abandoned. 

In the mean time, the warrior was occupied in 
constructing a habitation. A row of poles was 
placed against the projecting shelf of rock, which 
thus served for a roof; these were covered 
with leafy branches, and over the whole was laid 
a quantity of dead brushwood, so irregularly 
piled, as when seen at a little distance to give no 
suspicion of human design, 'fhe inmates of this 
rude dwelling subsisted on game found in the ad¬ 
jacent forest, on fish from the mouth of the rivulet, 
and on the fruits and roots of the soil. Their 
wants were few and easily supplied, and they 
were h'appy. 

One day, as the lover was sitting at the door of 
his cabin, he heard the voices of two persons in the 
wood, who seemed to be approaching the place. 
He saw that if he attempted to hide himself by 
going in, they might enter the glen, and discover 
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the sec^ofhis retreat. As he was clothed in 
the dress of the spirit, he believed that it would 
be better to present himself boldly to their view, 
and trust for safety to his personation of the good 
Manitou. He therefore took up his bow, which 
was lying beside him, and placed himself in an 
upright motionless attitude on the edge of the pool, 
in front of the water falling over the rock. In a 
moment two Indians of the tribe of the maiden 
made their appearance coming through the trees. 
At sight of the majesth; figure in the gray mantle 
and plumes, and armed with a bow, magnified by 
their fears to thrice the real weight and size, they 
started, and uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
He waved his bow, motioning them away. One 
of them threw towards him a couple of arrow 
heads, which he carried in his hand, and which 
fell into the water at the warrior’s feet, sprinkling 
him with the spray they dashed up; and, making 
gestures of reverence and suppHcatign, the two 
Indians instantly retired. 

Thus the time passed—^swiftly and pleasantly 
passed—^from the end of the Planting Moon to the 
beginning of that of H arvest. As my brother knows 
the wants of Indian life are few, and easily sup¬ 
plied ; and for the little inconveniences that 
might attend their situation, the tradition says that 
the inmates of the glen of Melsingah found a com- 
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pensation in their mutual affection. Occasionally 
they saw the kind Maui ton come forth from the 
Cascade to breathe the evening air, and when he 
did so, they invariably retired to their bower. 
At length, when the warrior had one day ventured 
across the ridge that rose south and east of the 
cascade, and was hunting in the deep valley be¬ 
yond, he came suddenly upon an Indian of his 
own tribe, who immediately recognised him. An 
explanation took place, in the course of which he 
learned that a peace had been made between his 
nation, the Mohegans, and that which dwelt above 
the Mountains. The Mohawks, who lorded it 
over both nations with a rigid authority, and 
claimed the right of making war and peace for 
them, having heard of their differences, had des¬ 
patched one of their chiefs to adjust them, and to 
command the two tribes to live in friendship. 
“ My children,” said Garangula, the Mohawk, in 
a council to which the chiefs of both tribes w'ere 
called, it is not good that ye who are brethren 
should spill each other’s blood. If one of you 
have received wrong at the hands of the other, 
your fathers of the Five Nations will see that 
justice is done between you. Why should ye 
make each other few' ? Once ye destroyed your¬ 
selves by your wars, but, now that ye dw'ell toge¬ 
ther under the shadow' of the great tree of the 
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Five Nations, it is fitting that ye should be at 
rest, and bury the tomahawk for ever at its root. 
Learn of your own rivefs. The streams of Mat- 
toavoan, and Mawenawasigh, after struggling, 
and wasting their strength among the rocks, min¬ 
gle at length in peace in the bosom of the father 
of waters, the Great River of the Mountains.” 
The council, since they could do no better, ap¬ 
proved of the words of Garangula; it was agreed 
that the relations of the hunter slain below the 
Mountain should be pacified by a present of a belt 
of wampum and shells, and the chiefs smoked the 
pipe of peace together, and delivered belts of 
wampum as the memorials of the treaty. 

The warrior hastened to the glen of Melsingah 
to communicate the intelligence to his beloved 
maiden. Their retreat was instantly abandoned, 
not, however, without some regret at leaving a 
place where so many happy days had been pas¬ 
sed ; the birch canoe was borne to the mouth of 
the river, and after taking his bride, at her earnest 
entreaty, to visit her own tribe, the warrior 
descended with her to his friends below the 
mountains. Long was the waterfall visited by 
the Indians, and it is only since the axe of the 
white man hi^ifbeen heard in the adjoining forest 
that the godd Manitou has retreated from the 
Cascade of Melsingah. 
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There was once amongst the Marshpees—a 
small tribe who have their htinting-grounds on 
the shores of the Great Lake, and near the Cape 
of Stormst—a woman whose name was Awa- 
shanks. She was rather silly and remarkably 
idle. For days together she would sit doing 
nothing, while the other females of the village were 
busily employed in weeding the corn, or bringing 
home fuel from the distant wood, or drying tbe 
fish, or thatching the cabins, or mending the net;^, 
or their husbands* apparel, or preparing the wea- 

* The genuine tradition imputed but a part of the labour 
of ploughing out Coatuit Brook to the lover of Awashanks. 
It was commenced, according to the Indians, from a motive 
of benevolence rather than love. The Indians were much 
in want of fresh water—a very large trout, with the inten¬ 
tion of supplying it, forced his way from the sea into the 
land. It proved too much for his strength, however, and 
he died in the attempt. It was $nished by the heroine of 
this legend, who ploughed the sward through to Sanctuit 
Pond. 


t Cape God. 
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pons of|j^he chace. Then she was so very ugly 
and iU-shapen that not one of the youths of the 
village would have aught to say to her by way of 
courtship or marriage. She squinted very much; 
her face was ver)'^ long and thin; her nose ex¬ 
cessively large and humped; her teeth crooked 
and projecting; her chin almost as sharp as the 
bill of a loon, and her ears as large as those of a 
deer and similarly shaped. Her arms, which 
were very long, were nothing but fleshless bones ; 
and the legs upon which she stood seemed like 
two pinb poles stript of their bark. Altogether 
she was a very odd and strangely formed woman, 
and wherever she went never failed to excite 
much laughter and derision among those who 
thought that ugliness and deformity were fit sub¬ 
jects for ridicule. 

Though exceedingly ugly, as 1 have told my 
brother, there was one faculty she possessed in a 
more remarkable degree than any woman that 
had ever lived in the tribe—it was that of singing. 
Nothing—^unless such could be found in the land 
of spirits—could equal the sweetness of her voice, 
or the beauty of her songS. Her favourite place 
of resort was a small hill, a little removed from 
the river of her people, and there, seated beneath 
the shady trees, she would while away the hours 
of summer with her charming songs. So soft and 
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beautiful were the things she uttered, th;^, by the 
time she had sung a single sentence, the branches 
above her head would be filled with the birds that 
came thither to listen, and the thickets around 
her, and the waters rolling beside her, would be 
crowded with beasts and fishes attracted to the 
nearest brink or covert by the same sweet sounds. 
From the minnow to the porpoise, from the spar¬ 
row to the eagle, from the snail to the lobster, 
from the mouse to the mole—all hastened to the 
spot to listen to the charming songs of the hideous 
Marshpee maiden. And various, but sufficiently 
noisy and dissonant, were the means by which the 
creatures testified the delight and admiration 
produced by the sounds which had drawn them 
thither. 

Amongst the fishes, who repaired every night 
to the vicinity of the Little Hillock, which was 
the chosen resting-place of the ugly songstress, 
was the great %var-chief of the Trouts, a tribe of 
fishes inhabiting the river near by, and who, as 
my brother knows, generally make the cold and 
pebbly stream their place of residence. It is a 
chosen sport of theirs to hide among the roots of 
trees which stand near the brink of their favourite 
streams. They are a very cunning and shy peo¬ 
ple, and seldom fail, by their cunning and shyness, 
to escape all the snares laid for them by their 
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eneniie^ The chief of the tribe, who dwelt in 
the river of the Marshpees, and who was also 
their guardian spirit, was of a far larger size than 
the people of his nation usually are, being as long 
as a man, and quite as thick, which my brother 
knows is a size that few of his people attain. 
But, to enable my brother to account for his great 
size, it is only necessary to tell him that the 
mother of this great trout was a monstrous 
flounder. 

Of all the creatures which came to listen to the 
singing of^ Awashanks, none appeared to enjoy it 
so highly as the Chief of the Trouts. As his bulk 
prevented him from approaching as near as he 
wished, he, from time to time, in his eagerness to 
enjoy the music to the best advantage, ran his 
nose into the ground, and thus soon worked his 
way a considerable distance into the greensward. 
Nightly he continued his exertions to approach 
the source of the delightful sounds he heard; till 
at length he had ploughed out a wide and hand¬ 
some brook, and effected his passage from the 
river to the hill whence that music issued —a dis¬ 
tance exceeiHng an arrow^s flight. Thither he 
repaired every night at the commencement of 
darkness, sure to meet the maiden who had be¬ 
come so necessary to his happiness. Soon he 
began to speak of the pleasure he enjoyed, and to 
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fill the ears of Awashanks with fond protestations 
of his love and affection. Instead of listening, it 
was not long before he was listened to. It was 
something so newand strange to the maiden to hear 
the tones of love and courtship; a thing so un¬ 
usual to be told that she was beautiful, and to be 
pressed to bestow her heart upon a suitor; that it 
is not strange that her head, never very strong, 
became completely turned by the new incident in 
her life, and that she began to think the gurgling 
speech of the lover the sweetest she had ever 
heard. There, upon the little hillock, beneath the 
shade of lofty trees, she would sit for a whole 
sleep, listening to the sweetest sounds her ears 
had ever heard ; the while testifying her affection 
for her ardent lover by feeding him with roots 
and other food in which he delighted. But there 
were obstacles to the accomplishment of their 
mutual wishes, which they knew not how to 
overcome. He could not live on the land above 
two minutes at a time, nor she in the water above 
thrice that period. This state of things gave 
them much vexation, occasioning many tears to 
be shed by the maiden, and perplexing much her 
ardent lover. 

. They had met at the usual, place one evening, 
discoursing of these things, and lamenting that 
two so fond and affectionate should be doomed to 
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live apart^ when a slight noise at the shoulder 
of the "^maiden caused her to turn her head. 
Terror filled her bosom when she found that it 
proceeded from a little striped man^ scarcely 
higher than a tall boy of ten seasons. He wore 
around his neck a string of glittering shells, and 
his hair, green as ooze, was curiously woven with 
the long weeds which are found growing upon the 
rocks at the bottom of the Great Lake. His 
hands and feet were shaped like the fins of fish, 
and his head was that of a great haddock. His 
body was covered with scales like any other scaly 
fish; indeed, except that he walked erect like a 
human being, and had two legs, and two arms, 
and that his eyes were not placed as the eyes of 
fish are, he might well have been taken for a fish 
of a kind not before known. Having surveyed 
the lovers for a short time in silence, he demanded 
why they were so gloomy and downcast.'* 

The bashfulness of the maiden prevented her 
replying, but the Chief of the Trouts answered 
that “ they loved each other, and wished to live 
together, but that the maiden could not exist in 
his element, nor he in her*s; and hence it ap> 

V 

pcared they were never to know the joys which 
are tasted by those who have their dwelling in one. 
cabin.” 
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“ Be not grieved nor hopeless,” ansu^cved the 
Spirit 5 the impediments can be removed. I am 
the genius that presides over the fishes, and was 
invested at the beginning with power Co procure 
for them all the enjoyments they are susceptible 
of tasting. 1 cannot transform a trout into a 
man—^tbat must be effected by a spirit of the 
earth—^but I can work the transformation of a man 
into a trout—^under my charm the Marslipee 
maiden shall become a beautiful fish of the same 
species with the chief.” 

With that he bade Awashanks follow him into 
the river. When they had w^aded in to a consi¬ 
derable depth, he took up a handful of water and 
threw it upon the head of the maiden, pronoun¬ 
cing certain words of which none but himself 
knew the meaning. Immediately a change com¬ 
menced upon her, attended with such pain and 
distress that the very air resounded with her cries. 
Her body became in a few moments covered with 
scales ; her ears, and nose, and cliin, aud arms, 
disappeared, and her two legs became joined, 
forming that part of a fish which is called the 
tail—she became a complete trout. Having fully 
accomplished the task of transformation, the 
Genius of the Fishes delivered her to the Chief of 
the Trouts. The pair were soon observed gliding 
side by side, very lovingly, into the deep and quiet 
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waters. But, though she had become a trout, she 

3 t 

did not forget the land of her birth. Every sea¬ 
son, on the same night as that upon which her 
disappearance from the tribe had been wrought, 
there would be seen two trouts, of a magnitude 
surpassing fifty-fold any ever caught by the 
Marshpees, busily employed in ploughing out the 
brook. They continued the labour or sport, which¬ 
ever it may be called, till the 'pale-faces came to 
the country;^ when, deeming themselves in dan* 
ger from a people who paid no reverence to tlie 
spirits of the land, they bade adieu for ever to 
Coatidt^ or the Brook of the Great Trout, 



THE SPIRITS OF VAPOUR. 


There was, among the Knisteneaux, in the 
days that are past, a very wise cliief^ who was 
also the greatest medicine-marf that ever dwelt 
in the nation. fie knew all the herbs, and 
plants, and roots, and barks, Avhich /wcre good 
tor the curing of diseases: and, better still, the 
words, and charms, and prayers, and ceremonies, 
without which they were not effective. He could 
call down rain from the clouds, and foretell the 
approach of storms, and hail, and tempests, be¬ 
yond any man that ever lived in the nation. Had 
not his worship of the Ki-jai Manitoii, or Great 
Spirit, been sincere, frequent, and fervent, these 
things had not been ; he would have found his 
prayers unheard, or unheeded, or unanswered—he 
would have seen his skill baffled, and his charms 
and medicines impotent and ineffective. But he 
was beloved by the Great Spirit, and thence came 
his wisdom, and power, and strength, and success; 
and thence, my brother knows—^for he is him- 
' self a wise priest and a cunning man—come the 
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wisdom, and strength, and power, and success, 
of all men, whether white like him, or red like 
myself. 

But, if this good and prudent priest of the 
Knisteneaux was beloved by the Great Spirit, 
he was equally hated by the Match! Manitou, or 
Spirit of Evil. This bad being, who is the 
opposite to him that sends good gifts to the 
Knisteneaux, delights in mischief, and is best 
pleased when he has wrought injury or distress 
to mankind, and brought upon them ruin and 
dismhy, hunger, nakedness, want, sickness, pain, 
disgrace, seeing bow much Makusue, for that 
was the name of the priest, interfered with his 
schemes of testifying his hatred tq men, was 
always making him feel the weight of his ven¬ 
geance, and thwarting his plans for the benefit of 
the nation by every means in his power. If 
Makusue went to gather Moschamewatchar*^ 
he was sure to find the Evil Spirit perched near, 
trying to frighten him away; if he went to dig 
the Ehatvshoga\y his enemy had certainly caused 
the earth to freeze, that he might be defeated of 

* Moft-cbar*ne-wat-char—“Itcausesbeat and cold”—Indian 
balsam, said to be one of the most valuable articles belong¬ 
ing to the Indian class of remedies. They give an infusion 
of it in colds, coughs, asthmas, and consumptions. 

+ Ebawshoga—<*Bite the mouth”—Indian turnip, another 
of their remedies. 
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his object. If Makusue wished to cross the lake^ 
the wind was sure to blow violently the moment 
he entered his canoe, and rain to drench him be¬ 
fore he left it. If he sought an opportunity to 
surprise the Coppermines, the Evil Spirit flew 
with the speed of a loon before a high wind to 
apprise them of his intentions. Equally great 
was the hatred of Makusue for the Evil Spirit. 
If he found any one disposed to worship him, he 
was indefatigable in his endeavours to detach him 
from him. He never failed to make sport and 
derision of him when he was raging, nor to shout 
and halloo after him when he saw him flying 
over, nor to set the dogs upon him, when he was 
prowling about the village at midnight. So there 
was a bitter warfare kindled between the Match! 
Manitou and the good priest, and each did the 
other all the harm he could. Both grinned at 
each other whenever they met, like a couple of 
cross dogs who have found a bone, or a woman 
at her husband w’ho brings a younger wife to sup¬ 
plant ber in place and affection. 

But, at length, the success of Makusue in 
drawing away worshippers from his enemy be- 
came so great, that the latter feared the utter dis¬ 
peopling of his Hunting-Grounds, or Land of 
Wicked Souls. To him the greatest enjoyment 
was that of tormenting the spirits of men, and 

p2 
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thitj enjoyment, if M.aknsue continued his course 
of success, he was likely to be deprived of. So 
he went to the Great Spirit and spoke to him 
thus:— 

“ When we made man, did we not agree that 
I should take the souls of the wicked, and thou 
those of the good V* 

“ We agreed that thou shouldst take the souls 
of the w'icked, and I the souls of the good,” an¬ 
swered the Great Spirit. “ And wilt thou say 
that the agreement has not been kept?” 

Thou hast nf»t broken it, nor have T, and yet 
it is broken.” 

In what wav, and by wliom then, is it broken?” 

“By Makusiie, the priest and chief of llie 
Knisteneaux.” 

“ What has Makusue done ?” 

‘‘ Baftlcd and thwarted me in every pursuit: if 
one proposes to offer me sacrifice, along comes 
Makusue and extinguishes., the fire. There is 
death written on the face of another, but Maku¬ 
sue speaks powerful words over the mastinjay^, 
the patient drinks it, gets well, and I am the 
loser. Tlius 1 am deprived of the pleasing occu¬ 
pation of tormenting,,- the wick^. There is no¬ 
body dies now that belongs to|.,inej|” 

« Dittany, uited In' the Indians as ajpinedy for various 
diseases 
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‘‘What wouldst thou have me do?” demanded 
the Great Spirit. “Makusuc is a /[rood servant, 
and a very honest priest. I cannot allow him to 
be harmed. Hut that thou mayst not altogether 
want business, I will allow thee to torment, for 
three suns and three sleeps, the souls of all the 
Knisteneaux that belong to me—the souls of the 
wicked remain tiiine. But thou shalt kindle the 
names to burn them in the low and marshy 
grounds only.” 

“ It is well,” answered the Evil Spirit. “ 1 will 
ace that the fire shall be kindled in the low and 
marshy grounds only.” 

So the Evil Spirit, inueh pleased with his bar¬ 
gain, returned to the laud of tlie Knisteneaux to 
watch for the souls of their dead, and the Great 
Spirit winged his v, ay i/i.ek to the ^Mountain of 


'^riiumler. 

When it was trvid Makusue of the agreement 
^Yhich the Great Spirit had made Avith the Spirit 
of Evil, grief for his people filled the heart of the 
good priest. At nightfall he repaired to the iiill, 
Avith olay upon his hair, and addressed his mas¬ 
ter thus ■: 

“ I have served thee long,* and thou didst say 
faithfully, yet t^oif^hast given the souls of my 
people that I havfe brought to thee into the hands 
of the Evil Spirit, to be tormented for three sinis 
and three sleeps.” 
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^^1 know that 1 have done this^*’ answered the 
Master. “ Is it not well!” 

‘‘ITiou canst not do otherwise than well,” an¬ 
swered the priest; and yet why should those 
be punished, even for so short a period, whom 
thou hast deemed worthy to live in the Happy 
Hunting-Grounds for ever after?” 

“ What thou sayest has reason with it, Mak- 
usue,” answered the Great Spirit. “ It was not 
well advised in me to grant so great a favour to 
the Matchi Manitou. But it is said, and cannot 
be recalled.” 

^^But it may be evaded,” answered the cun¬ 
ning priest. 

How ?” demanded the Master. 

Thou hast told the l^vil Spirit that he may 
torment the souls of the Knistcneaux for three 
suns and three sleeps, taking care to kindle the 
hre in the low and marshy grounds only.” 

I have.” 

Let the souls of the dead, as thou hast said, 
repair to those spots, but let them first take a 
form which it shall not be in the power of the 
Evil Spirit to torture. Let them repair thither 
in the form of fog or vapour.” 

‘Ht is well,” answered the Great Spirit. So he 
bade the spirit of each Knisteneau, immediately 
on its leaving the body, to wear for three suns and 
three sleeps the form of fog or mist. It was by’ 
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this trick of the wise Makusue's, that the souls 
of our people were reprieved from the tortures 
which the Matchi Manitouwas preparing for them. 
And stni does the same thing continue. When 
the breath of a Knisteneau leaves the body, it 
repairs for the allotted period to the low marshy 
grounds, where it becomes fog and vapour. If 
my brother will go to one of those spots, upon 
either of the three days next following the death 
of a Knisteneau, he will see that my words arc 
not the words of a mocking-bird, but of a man 
who knows that the anger of the Great Spirit 
will be upon him, if he does not speak the truth. 




TliK DEVIL OF CAPE lIKiGlN 


A LONG time ago, before the occupation of the 
Island of Nope by the white people, there dwelt, 
upon the north tsidc, and near its western end, a 
spirit or goblin—a very good-natured, peaceable, 
clever, old fellow, very fond of laughter ami a goovl 
joke. The Indians cidJed him ^loshifp^ which 
signilies a very bad Spirit, Imt, when the white 
people came, they named him with reference to 
the little elbow, or promontory of land, where he 
had his usual residence, the Devil of Cape Higgin. 
There is another tradition, in which, it is said, that 
he once lived upon the main land, opposite Nope, 
and near tlie brook which was ploughed out by 
the Great Trout ", It was said, that Moshup 
came to Nope in search of some children, Avhieli 
had been carried away by a great bird, and find¬ 
ing the spot pleasant, people clever, and food 
abundant, concluded to tfike up his abode tberet* 

^ Sco the “ Ijrg-end of Ooatuit Brook," p. 307 of ihls 
t See “ The Logenil of Mi*shijp/’ v. ii, p. 26J. 
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Moshup, the Devil of Cape Hig^n^ was by no 
means so bad as his title implies. Faults be 
had, it is tmo, but no one is without faults. 
And then, compared with the vices of meU) the 
vices of the d vil sunk into mere trifles. He was 
a little loose in his murals, and withal, rather 
cross ♦o his wife, but he m dc up for the latter 
fault b) his unwearied attentions to the wives of 
his neighbours. He gave into very few indul¬ 
gences, drank nothing stn>nger than water, and 
never ajte more than a small whale, or five or six 
porpoises, at one meal. His greatest indulgence 
was in smoking the Indian we d, which he did to 
excess. He was moderate in his exactions from 
the Indians, requiring, as a tribute, only a tenth 
part of all the whales, gramimsses, and finbacks, 
which might be taken by the nhabitants of the 
Island, together with all the porpoises caught in. 
the Frog-Month. The evil of scarcity, so it u .n- 
, not occasioned by indolence, he bore with nu - 
composure. But, if a cheat were attempted t 
practised upon him, by sending him the po « 
fish, or if any part of his share was abstrac- ^ if 
a porpoise or a halibut was hidden, or ih*'. head 
of a finback sunk, with a buoy attachec^ * f> it, or 
tlie fin of a whale buried in the sand, ^ showed 
most terrific symptoms of wrath and anger, and 
never failed to make the Indians pay dearly for 
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tlieir roguery. But those who dwelt in his vici¬ 
nity, indeed all liable to be called upon for tithes, 
little disposed at any time to battle with spirits 
and demons, pai<l their dues with great prompti¬ 
tude. and so seldom came in collision with thcii* 
grim and powerful neighbour. tel- my bro¬ 
ther the truth, it was not for their interest to 
quarrel with him. He was of much importance 
to them in many of their pursuits, and assisted 
them with a great deal of good advice and sound 
anti profitable counsel. He fretpiently directed 
them to a fine school of hlack-fish, or bade them 
v'c whales, or man their canoes for the chase of 
the finback ; he told them when to plant and 
irather in their corn, and foretold to them the 
a;)proach f storirs with m\ accuracy productive 
of the greatfst advantages to them. He also as¬ 
sisted the young people in their courtships up to 
the time of joining hands, but this it was whispered 
he did from a disposition very proper to a naughty- 
being like himself, who could not fail to find 
his account in multiplying human miseries, and 
thereby increasing the chances of their going to 
the dominions of Hobbainock, his master. Was 
any little rogue of a inaideii solicited to become 
the ^.’ife of a yo ith, and her parents stood o\it to 
the lime of more usqnebagh, who but JMoshup 
was called in to ncgociatc for a less quantity ? If 
a father said, “ It shall not be,** and Moshup 
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could be prevailed ou to say, It shall be,** the 
father was sure to find a pretext for changing his 
mind. If a young woman was beloved by one, 
and she pouted and pretended indifference, three 
words from Moshup were sure to make her rea¬ 
sonable. And, wlien women were much given to 
scolding, he had, somehow, a singular knack at 
taming them. Taking every circumstance into 
view, it will be readily concluded that he w^as 
a favourite with the Indians; indeed some of our 
fathers say, that he ^vas once their grand Sachem; 
the greater part, however, think he w'as the fir^t 
governor of the whites, and this I believe. 

But spirits and demons, as well as the children 
of this world, whether white or red, are sub¬ 
ject to changes of opinion and conduct—to many 
whmis and phantasies. Moshup grew harsh and 
ill-natured as he grew older. The change was first 
felt ill his own family, the peace of which wa:' 
.80011 destroyed by continual strife and quarrelling. 
He would beat his old woman for nothing, and 
bis children for a great deal less. 11 c soon began 
to harass his subjects with new demands and 
querulous exactions. He now frequently de¬ 
manded the half of a whale instead of a tenth, or 
took, without asking, the whole of a grampus or fin¬ 
back. ' Instead of contributing bis aid to promote 
marriages, he was very diligent in preventing them; 
instead of healiiig love-quarrels, he did his best 
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to make them irreconcileiible. He broke many 
well-ordered matches, and vsoured much matri¬ 
monial bliss, set many friendly families by the ears, 
and created frequent wars between the difterent 
tribes of the Island. The wild d\icks he fright- 
ened with terrific shouts, so that the Indian archer 
could no longer come near them; he cut the 
springes set for grouse and woodcocks—in short, 
he became a very troublesome and dangerous spirit. 
There was, however, no use in fretting; he was 
seated firmly on their necks, and there was no 
shaking him olT. So the Indians bore his freaks 
with great patience, calmly took up 'witli the 
ofi’al of the whale, and only adopted the precau¬ 
tion of removing as far from him as possible. 
His harsh behaviour unpeopled his neighbour¬ 
hood ; and soon the little elbow of land, which 
the white people call Cape Higgin, had, for 
its only occupants, the Spirit Moshiip and his 
family. 

Upon the southern shore of the same Island of 
Nope, at a distance of ten or twelve miles from 
the residence of Mos&up, lived, at the same period 
of time, Hiwass^, the proud and arbitrary 
Sj^chom of that portion of the Island which lies 
most exposed to the fogs of spring. He was a 
very rich and mighty man, had abundance of 
grape-vines, and a vast many ponds, well stocked 
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with clams, oysters, perch, crabs, and wild fowl; 
many swamps filled with terrapins and cran< 
berries; and much land, well adapted to the 
growing of maize and other good things. He 
was accounted the most powerful Sachem on tlie 
Island. He was, besides, on excellent terms 
with Moshup, and so escaped all taxes, contribu¬ 
tions, and tenths, merely now and then making 
him a present of a few baskets of grapes, or a 
few terrapins. This Sachem had a daughter, 
young, and more beautiful than any maiden that 
had ever been seen in Nope. She was taller 
than Indian maidens generally are, her hair 
was long and glossy as the raven's, and her ste]) 
very light and graceful. Then she excelled very 
far the women of her tribe in the exercises which 
belong to the other sex. None drew the bow 
with equal strength, or tortured the prisoner with 
so much ingenuity, or danced the war-dance witli 
equal agility, or piped the war-song with lungs 
as efficient. 1 must tell my brother that, accor¬ 
ding to the tradition of our nation, the Indian 
females were first taught by her to introduce the 
crab’s claw into the cartilage of the nose, and 
to insert the shell of a clam into the under-lip, as 
ornaments. She was, indeed, a beautiful creature, 
and understood better than any one else the art 
of attracting all the brave and best of the land$ 
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tlie love and admiration of the other sex followed 
her whithersoever she went. Her father’s wig¬ 
wam was filled with the suitors who came to 
solicit her love. There were the chiefs of the 
tribes which dwelt at Neshamoyes, Chatba- 
quiddic, Popannessit, Suckatasset^ and many 
other places; warriors, fumed and fearless, who 
asked her of the Grand Sachem in marriage. 
But no, she was deaf to their entreaties, la\igbed 
at all their presents of conch-shells, terrapins, 
and eagle’s feathers, and carefully and scrupu¬ 
lously barred tlie doors of her father’s \vigwam 
against all the suitors, who, according to the 
^ Indian forms of courtship, came when the lights 
were extinguished and the parents were sleeping, 
to wliisper soft tales at the side of her couch. 
'J'hc trutli, which must be told my brother, is, 
that she had long before placed her affections 
upon a young warrior, stem to his enemies, but 
to her all gentleness, who dwelt at the western 
end of the Island, and was reckoned the favourite, 
some said he was the son, of the Devil of Cape 
Higgin. They had loved each other long, and 
with the truest affection(l), and all their hopes 
centered in a union. 

But my brother know's—if he does not I will tell 
him—that fathers and mothers wiW not always 
permit daughters to have their own way in mar¬ 
riage. The proud father objected to the lover. 
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because he had slain but three foes, and was not 
descended from a line of chiefs, distinguished by 
their wisdom or valour. What was to be done v 
The lovers talked the matter over and over airain, 
and finally determined to apply to Moslmp, for 
his aid and advice, 'i’hey forthw ith repaired to 
the usual residence of the goblin. It Avas a most 
auspicious moment ; tliey found him in a delirium 
of joy. A school of whales, in a recent dark night, 
becoming bewildered, had foundered upon a neigh¬ 
bouring ledge of rocks, and a great many fine 

m 

calves had been deposited at the mouth of his 
cave as his share. Withal a brother go])lin, re¬ 
siding somewhere upon the main land, had sent 
him some excellent old tobacco ; and these, with 
the occurrence at the happy moment of other en¬ 
livening circumstances, had w’rought him up to 
such unusual good temper that he quite forgot his 
very recent determination to annoy all lovers, and 
promised to befriend the hapless pair. He rose 
from his seat, put a few hundred pounds of to¬ 
bacco in his pouch, took a half-roasted grampus 
from the coals to pick by the way, and set off for 
Sanchequintacket, the place of Hiwassee's resi¬ 
dence : the young warrior perched upon his shoul¬ 
der, aiid the maiden, reposing on a litter formed 
by hi»;]^rin, lay horizontally on his breast. 

Moshup waa no devil with wings, but lie had 
two legs, and could use them to much advantage. 
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So he set off at a pretty smart trot, and was very 
soon at the end of his journey. He found the 
Grand Sachem busy at a feast, but this did not 
prevent him from telling his errand at once. 
With great calmness and in perfect silence, for 
he was not in one of his talkative fits, he heard 
the maiden's father give his reasons for refusing 
his daughter to the lover. They were those which 
have been a thousand times urged before —“ Po¬ 
verty—poverty—low parentage—low parentage j 
not sufficiently known — not sufficiently cele¬ 
brated." 

Is this all you have to say against the young 
man, you old fool V' asked IVIoshup. “ W hat do 
you want? What must the young man have ?" 

He must have a great deal of land—he must 
have an island," answered Hiwassce. 

Good," said Moshup, drawing a huge quan¬ 
tity of smoke into his mouth, and blowing it out 
through his nose : “ follow me !" 

At the time whereof I speak, the island of Xope 
extended to and comprehended the little island of 
Tuckanuck. The little island was then a part of 
the larger island; but once upon a time there 
came a great storm, the winds raged and the 
thunders rolled, and the storms beat upon the 
island, and it was disjointed and became ttvo 
islands. To a high cliff, upon the eastern side of 
this same Tuckanuck, Moshup conducted Hiwas- 
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see, his daughter^ her lover, and a great cro^vd of 
other Indians, who followed to see what wonder¬ 
ful feat he would perform. Being arrived, he sat 
down upon the grodnd, ^d commenced his charm. 
First he dug a great hole in the earth, into which 
he threw many heated stones, the while muttering 
many words, which no one but himself under¬ 
stood. ^JThen he filled his pipe with tobacco, 
kindling it with the rays from a flash of lightning. 
When this was done, he bowed once to the rising 
sun, t^ice to the North Star, blew thrice in a 
conch-shell, muttered more unintelligible words, 
and commenced smoking at a great rate. In 
a few minutes it was as dark as the darkest 
night, and a terrible tempest arose. The thun¬ 
ders rolled awfully, the lightnings flashed, the 
rains poured down, and abundance of voices 
were %eard in the east, puffing and blowing as 
of men in great labour. Presently there was a 
hissing sound, like that of live embers dropped into 
water—^Moshup had emptied his pipe. There 
now came up a strong wind from the west, which, 
gradually dispersing the smoke he had created, 
displayed to their view a low dark something in 
the east. It was the promised island—^the ashes 
from Moshnp’s pipe. The couple upon whom* 
Mo'shup bestowed this island gave it the name of 
Nantucket, and such it bears at this day. 

1 have no more to say. , 
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j Loved each other with Die truest affection.^p. 327. 

« 

It has been the pyractice to accuse American Indians of 
^reat coldness of temper, and to represent them as incapa* 
ble of sincere and permanent attachment. It is a mistake. 
It is true that on the part of the males all expressions of af¬ 
fection are repressed, from the belief that the display of any 
passion or emotion inflicts deep and indelible disgrace upon 
a man, especially if he is a warrior. This is the mere result 
of education, and proves nothing. It is certain that the fe¬ 
males, whom the tyranny of opinion does not bind in this re¬ 
spect, are full of tenderness and assiduity. The story of 
Pocahontas is too well known to be repeated. When Mr. 
Nutail was with the Osages, he was near witnessing a tra¬ 
gical termination to a trifling dispute, from the belief of an 
Indian wife that harm was intended to her husband. She 
had been several years married to a French hunter, living 
with that tribe. Soon after the arrival of a trader at the 
Indian camp, intoxication had taken place, and a quarrel en* 
sued between the husband of this woman and another of the 
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Frencli hunters. Tiicir altercation filled her with terror, 
and she gave way to tears and lamentatiunvS, nut doubting 
but that the aiitaguiiLNt, who was the aggressor, intended the 
death of her husband, as threats nmonif Indians sire the in- 
varhtble preludes to fatsil iiction?. When, at length, they 
began to struggle with each other, without any more ado 
she seized a hatchet, sind would instantly have dispatched 
the man uho fought with her husband, if she had not been 
prevented by the bystanders. In another instance an 
OiLiiwhiiw Sind his'wife, on a solitary hunting expedition, were 
discovered at a distance from their tciuporsiry lodge, by a 
Sioux war-party. They cudesivoured to escape from the 
enemy, but the wife wms soon overtaken, struck to tlie 
ground, artd subjected to the terrible operation of scalping. 
The husband, although at this time beyond the reach of the 
arrows of the Sioux, seeing his wife in their hands, imme¬ 
diately turned upon them, and drawing liis knife, the only 
weapon he had, furiously ruslted among them, iii order to 
revenge her death, even with the inevitable sacrifice of his 
own life, but he was almost immediately dispatched, without 
having accomplished his heroic purpose. 

When their affections have become deeply engaged, they 
will frequently affect insanity with a view to melt tlic heart 
of the obdurate beloved. 

'* A Chippewa, named Ogenians, who resided near the 
Dog Lake, was married to a woman called Demuya, but 
bad conceived an affection for her sister, named Okoj, 
who lived in the same cabin; the latter having refused 
bis offer to take her as a second wife, he affected in¬ 
sanity. His ravings were terrible; nothing could appease 
him bqt her presence; the moment be touched her hand 
or came near her, lie was as gentle as they could 
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u'ish. At one time, in the inuhllc of a winter's night, he 
iprang from his couch, Lrokc through the frail bark which 
formed Ins cabin, and escaped into the woods, howling and 
screaming in the wildest manner ; his M’ife and her sister fol¬ 
lowed hill), endeavouring to calm him and bring him home, 
but he seemed to have set all their powers at defiance. At 
lastOkoj came near him, and the moment she laid her hand 
upon him, he became quite tractable, lu this manner he 
continued for a long while, convincing all the Indians who 
saw him that he was possessed by a spirit, which nothing hut 
the approaidi of Okoj could reduce. So deep was their con¬ 
viction and lier's, that she at last consented to become bis 
wife, and never after was he troubled by a return of 
madness." 

Another instance of a somewhat similar nature hap¬ 
pened in the [wesence of the same interpreter, (Bruce). 
“ A young ('anadian had secured the affections of an 
Indian girl called Nisetle, whose mother was a Squaw 
that had been converted by the missionaries; being very 
pious, the mother insisted that the young folks should he, 
united by a clergyman. None, being in the country at the 
time, they travelled to an Algonquin village, situated on the 
Lake of the Two Mountains, where there was a missionary. 
Meanwhile the Caniulian's love cooled away, and by the time 
they reached the village he cared no ino:e for the poor girl. 
Disappointed in her affccliun.s, she was observed to sicken: 
she became subject to fits, her intellect appeared disordered, 
and she was finally considered as quite insane. The only 
lucid intervals which she had were in'the presence of her in¬ 
constant lover. Whenever he came near her, her reason 
would return, and she would appear the same as before. 
Flattered by what he deemed so strong an evidence of his in¬ 
fluence over her, the Canadian felt a return of kindnes 
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lowardfl her* and was finally induced to renew his attentions, 
which being well received, they were soon united by the 
cjergyman. Her reason appeared to be restored, and her 
improving health showed that her happiness was complete. 
Although she never was charged with having .resorted to a 
stratagem, our guide, who had been with her a long while, 
and who represented her as a modest, virtuous, and interest¬ 
ing girl, had always considered her insanity as assumed, 
with a view to work upon the feelings of her inconstant 
friend." 

Their other affections, especially the niatcrnal. are equally 
exquisite with those of civilised nations. 1 will relate one in¬ 
stance of'maternal fondness, irom James 9 Account an 
Expedition to the Roekjf Mountains, voi. i. p 223:— 

** in the year J814, a trader married a beautiful squaw of 
one of the most distinguished families in the Ornawhaw na¬ 
tion. This match, on the part of the husband, was induced 
by the following circumstances. Being an active, intelligent, 
and enterprising man, be had introduced the American trade 
to the Missouri Indians, and bad gained great influence 
amongst them by bis bravery and ingenuous deportment. 
But be at length perceived that his influence was gradually 
declining, in consequence of the presence and wiles of many 
rival traders, to whom his enterprise had opened the way. 
and that his customers were gradually forsaking him. 

I'hus circumstanced, in order to regain the ground he had 
lost, he determined to seek a matrimonial alliance with one 
of the most powerful families of the Omawhaws. In pur¬ 
suance of this resolution, he selected a squaw whose family 
and friends were such as he desired. He addressed himseff 
to her parents agreeably to the Indian custom, and informed 
fbem that be loved their daughter, that lie was sorry to see 
her in the of poverty common to her nation, and 
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although he possessed a wife among the white people, yet he 
wished to have one also of the Omawhaw nation. If they 
would transfer their daughter to him in marriage, he would 
obligate himself to treat her kindly; and, as he had com* 
menced a permanent trading establishment in their country, 
he would dwell during a portion of the year with her, and 
the remainder with the white people, as the nature of his oc¬ 
cupation required. His establishment should be her home, 
and that of her people during his life, as he never intended 
to abandon the trade. In return, be expressed his expecta¬ 
tion, that, for this act, the nation would give him the refusal 
of their peltries, in order that he might be enabled to com¬ 
ply with his engagement to them. He further promised, 
that if the match proved fruitful, the children should be made 
known to the white people, and would probably be qualified 
to continue the trade after his death. 

** The parents replied with thanks for his liberal offers, and 
for his disposition to have pity on them ; they would not ob¬ 
ject to the connection, and hoped that their daughter would 
accept of him as her husband. 

** The parents then retired, and opened the subject to the 
daughter. They assured her that her prf>posed husband was 
a great man, greater than any of the Omawbaws ; that he 
would do much for her and for them, and concluded by re¬ 
questing her to acquiesce in the wishes of the white man. She 
replied, that all they said was, without doubt, true, and that, 
agreeably to his request, she was willing to become his wife. 

** The agreement being thus concluded, the trader made 
presents, agreeably to the custom of the nation, and conduct¬ 
ed his interesting prize to his house. 

** The suceeeding spring the trader departed for the settle- 
■tents, leaving her of course at his trading house. 
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** The ensuing autumn she had the pleasure to see him re¬ 
turn, having now conceived for him the most tender attach¬ 
ment. Upon his visit the following season^ she presented 
him with a fine daughter, born during liis absence, and whom 
she had nursed with the fondest attention. With the infant 
in her arms, she had daily seated lierself on the bank of the 
river, and followed the downward course of the stream, with 
her eye, to gain the earliest notice of his approach. Thus 
time passed on. The second year the father greeted a son, 
and obtained his squaw's reluctant consent to take their 
daughter with him on his return voyage to the country of 
the white people. But, no sooner had he commenced his 
voyage, and although she had another charge upon which to 
lavish her caresses, than lier maternal fondness overpowered 
her, and she ran crying and screaming along the river side in 
pursuit of the boat, tearing out her long flowing hair, and 
appearing to be almost bereft of reason. On her return 
home she gave away every thing she possessed, cut otf lier 
hair, went into deep mourning, and remained inconsolable. 
She would often say that she well knew that her daughter 
would be better treated than she could be at home, but she 
could not avoid regarding her own situation to be the same 
as if the Waheonda had taken away her offspring for ever. 

“One da}', in company with six other squaws, she was 
engaged in her agricultural labours, her infant boy being 
secured to his cradle-like board, wliich she had carefully re¬ 
clined against a tree at a short distance. Titey were dis¬ 
covered by a war-party of Sioux, who rushed towards them, 
with the expectation of gratifying their vengeance by securing 
all their scalps. An exclamation from her companions direct¬ 
ed her attention to the common enemy, and in her fright 
•he fled precipitately, but, suddenly recollecting her child, she 



swiftly relurricil lull in the face of the Sioux, snatched her 
child from the tree, and turned to save its life, more precious 
than her own. She was closely pursued by one of the 
enemy, when she arrived at a fence which separated her' 
from the fieM of the trading-house. A moment's hesitation 
here would have been fatal; and, exerting all her strength, 
she threw tlie child, with its board, as far as she could on the 
opposite side. 

“ Four of the squaws were tomahawked, and the others 
escaped, of which, number the mother was one, having suc¬ 
ceeded in bearing off her child uninjured. 

“ The trader, on his arrival at the settlements, learned that 
his white or civilized wife had died during his absence, and 
after a short interval devoted to the usual formalities of 
mourning, he united his •destinies with another and highly 
amiable lady. I'be second season his wife accompanied him 
on his annual voyage up tlie Missouri, to bis trading-house, 
the abode of his squaw. 

Previously to his arrival, however, lie dispatched a mes¬ 
senger to his dependents at the trading-house, directing them 
to prevent his squaw from appearing in the presence of his 
wife. She was accordingly sent off to the village of her na¬ 
tion, a distance of sixty or seventy miles. But she could not 
long remain there, and soon returned with her little boy on 
her hack, and, accompanied by some of her friends, she en¬ 
camped near her husband's residence. She sent her son to 
the trader, who treated him affectionately. On tlie suc¬ 
ceeding day the trader sent for his squaw, and, after 
making her some presents, he directed her to accompany 
her friends, who were then on tb'cir way to their hunt¬ 
ing-grounds. 
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** She departed without a murmur, as it is not unusual with 
the Oroawhaws to send off one of their wives, on some occa* 
sions, while they remain with the favourite one. 

“About two months afterwards the trader recalled her. 
Overjoyed with what she supposed to be her good fortune, 
she lost no time in presenting herself before the husband 
whom she tenderly loved. But great was her disappoint¬ 
ment, when the husband demanded the surrender of the 
child, and renounced for the future any association with 
herself, directing her to return to her people, and to 
provide for her future well-being in any way she might 
choose. 

“ Overpowered by her feelings, on this demand and repudi¬ 
ation, she ran from the house, and finding a pirogue on the 
river shore, she paddled over to the opposite side and made 
her escape into the forest with her child. The night was 
cold, and attended with a fall of snow and hail. Reflecting 
upon her disconsolate condition, she resolved to return again 
in the morning, and with the feelings of a wife and a mother 
to plead her cause before the arbiter of her fate, and endesi- 
vour to mitigate the cruel sentence. 

“ Agreeably to this determination, she once more approach¬ 
ed him upon whom she believed she had claims paramount to 
those of any other individual. * Here is our child,* said 
she : * I do not question your fondness for him, but he is 
still more dear to me. You say that you will keep him for 
yourself, and drive me far from you. But no, 1 will remain 
with him ; 1 can find some hole or corner in which I may 
creep, in order to be near him. and sometimes to sec him. 
If you will not give me food, I will, nevertheless, remain 
until I starve before your eyes.* 
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**The trader then offered her a considerable present, desiring 
her at the same time to go, and leave the child. But she said, 

' Is ray child a dog, that I should sell him for merchandize ? 
You cannot drive me away ; you may beat me, it is true, 
and otherwise abuse me, but I will still remain. When you 
married me, you promised to use me kindly as long as 1 
should be faithful to you; that 1 have been so, no one can 
deny. Ours was not a marriage Contracted fur a season— 
it was to terminate only with our lives. 1 was then a young 
girl, and might have been united to an Omawhaw chief; 
but 1 am now an old woman, having had two children, 
and what Omawhaw will regard me? Is not iny right 
paramount to that of your other wife; she had heard of me 
before you possessed her. It is true her skin is whiter 
than mine, but her heart cannot be more pure towards you, 
nor her lidelity more rigid. Do not take tlic child from 
• my breast, I cannot bear to hear it cry, and not be present 
to relieve it*; permit me to retain it until the spring, 
when it will be able to eat, and then, if it must be so, take 
it from my sight, that T may part with it but once.' 

** Seeing her thus inflexible, the trader informed her that 
she might remain there if she pleased, but that the child should 
be iinmediaiely sent down to the settlements. 

** The affectionate mother had thus far sustained herself 
during the interview with the firmness of conscious virtue, 
and successfully resisted the impulse of her feelings; but 
nature now yielded, the tears coursed rapidly over lier 
cheeks, and clasping her hands, and bowing her hCfid, she 

m 

* A mode of expression common to tlie Indians who are 
in the habit of communicating their ideas by allusions to the 


senses. 
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burst into an agony of grief, exclaiming, * Why did tlic 
W’aliconda hate me so much, as to induce me to put my child 
again into your power ?* 

“ Tlie feelings of the unhappy mother were, however, soon 
relieved. Mr. Dougherty (an Indian trader), communicated 
the circumstance of the case to Major O^Fallon, (the agent), 
who immediately and peremptorily ordered the restoration 
of tlie child to its mother, and informed the trader that 
any future attempt to wrest it from her should be at his 
peril." 

I will give an example of the generous self-devotion of an 
Omawhaw, to procure the escape of a brother, and with it 
end the volume. 

“ Two Omawhaw brothers had stolen a squaw from an 
individual of their nation, and were on their journey to seek 
,a refuge In the Puricaw village. But they had the misfortune 
in a large prairie to meet with a war>pariy of Sioux, their- 
implacable enemies. They immediately concealed themselves 
in a deep ravine, which at the bottom was covered with dry 
reed grass. The Sioux surrounded this spot, and sot (ire to 
it on the windward side of the reeds, in order to drive tlicm 
out. When the conflagration had nearly reached the fiigi' 
tives, one of the brothers remarked, that the Waheonda had 
certainly not created him to be smoked out like a racoon; 
the Indians smoke this animal out of hollow trees, by kin¬ 
dling a Are at the root: he urged his brother to attempt to 
escape in one direction, whilst he would attract the atten¬ 
tion of the enemy, by sallying out upon them alone, and by 
endeavouring to destroy as many of them as possible, in 
anticipated revenge for that death which he considered as 
inevitable. *<>ne or both of ns/ said he, * must certainly 
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be sucriiiccd; save youmlf iJ’ you can; 1 will be ibc vic¬ 
tim, and may fortunately receive a death-blow in the 
conflict, and thus escape the disgrace of captivity/ He 
then rushed forth amongst the Sioux, shot one, and with 
Ids jknife wounded several before he ivas dispatched. His 
brother, availing hiuiself of tlic diverted ailentioii of the 
enemy, eflected hU escape, but the squaw was burned to 
death." 
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